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Modernizing Main Street—a round table report (p. 127)... .What’s new in the classroom (p. 140) 


A tower of offices and apartments by Frank Lloyd Wright (below and p. 107) 
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Pumping eixtures by HICHMOND 


I1LG WU COOPERATIVE VILLAGE 
New York City - 1,668 Apartments 


BUILDERS — 


East River Housing Corporation 
A. E. Kazan, President 


ARCHITECTS— 

George W. Springsteen & Herman J. Jessor 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS—Farkas & Barron 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER—William H. Dusenbury 
PLUMBING CONTRACTOR—Wachtel 

Plumbing Co., Inc. 

PLUMBING WHOLESALER—Glauber, Inc. 
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RICHMOND FIXTURES FOR ILGWuU COOPERATIVE VILLAGE © 


RADIATOR COMPANY 


16 Pearl Street, Metuchen, N. J. 
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Architect: Frank Lloyd Wright 
Photo: Joe D. Price 
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FORUM 


the magazine of building 


About this month’s FoRUM 


An open letter from the editors 


Frank Lloyd Wright’s tower 


The Price Tower stands complete in Bartlesville, Okla.— 
a unique combination of offices and apartments 


Architecture in America 


The contractor’s role—Part V of a series 


How to plan a new civic center 


Tulsa architects pool their ideas and talents, 
become the community leaders in downtown rebuilding 


Modernizing Main Street 


A round table report on the problems of encouraging 
and financing the remodeling of small stores 


New trends in dining rooms 


The second in a series of articles on public rooms 


What’s new in the classroom 


A round-up of equipment and ideas which are 
changing schoolhouse design 


Branch library—family style 


It has quadrupled book borrowing and become a real 
community center 


Two new banking buildings for the auto-age 


1 A downtown bank with built-in parking 
2 Adrive-in savings and loan building for the suburbs 


Technology 


New material handling techniques for the building 
site ... tilt-up steel frames and precast floors for 

an 11-story building... weatherproofing for the metal 
curtain wall...slip form construction ... 40-ton air 
conditioning with 5-hp equipment... and a summary 
of new research developments 


For all concerned 


An editorial on the Capitol remodeling 









Architectural 


Photos courtesy Preservative Paint Co., Seattle, Wash. 


for specifying paints bearing this seal — 


Jhis Favnt contaens 


This large shopping center is located in the State of Washington. The buildings are GOOD*VEAR 
predominantly stucco. In 1953, they were finished with a masonry paint based on Synthelic Kubber Kasim 
PLIOLITE S-5 — the synthetic rubber resin. At last report, the paint was still in 
excellent condition, despite its being applied to the relatively “green” stucco and 
despite the area’s above-average rainfall. 





This shopping center is another beautiful example of the big reason why architects 
and builders should specify paints made with PLIOLITE S-5 for all masonry. [t’s 

‘proved protection — not only for the surface involved, but also for the reputation 
and purse of all concerned. 


Masonry is particularly difficult to keep painted and protected. Inherent alkalies 
and moisture, aided by normal weathering, can attack and destroy conventional 
paints in a few short months. However, paints made with PLIOLITE S-5 have fully 
proved they can last up to 20 times longer in almost ten years of successful use. 


Why not protect your good name with another good name — with 


PLIOLITE S-5? You can learn more about this fully proved resin and CHEM ICA L 
the paints it makes possible by writing for the free booklet, “Paint Sy 
e Magic for Masonry,” and a list of manufacturers to: De 





Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio DIVISION 





AT THE START, CONSIDER THE FINISH—and you prevent premature paint failures, such as 
those shown below, on all types of masonry with tailored finishes based on PLIOLITE S-5. 
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Washington report: State Dept. to get 
2d biggest US office; school aid pushed 


Biggest architectural and building news in 
Washington last month was the awarding 
of a design contract for a huge State De- 
partment headquarters building. It will 
cover four blocks, be the biggest US office 
puilding anywhere except for the Pentagon. 

The three joint-venture firms which re- 
ceived the architectural and engineering 
assignment were Chicago’s Graham, Ander- 
son, Probst & White, Inc., Detroit’s Harley, 
Ellington & Day, Inc., and, as Washington 
associate, the firm of Architect A. R. Clas. 

The new structure, with almost 2.7 mil- 
lion sq. ft. of floor area, is intended to re- 
unite under one roof all State Department 
activities, now scattered in more than a 
score of buildings. Barring hitches, it is 
planned to have the structure under way by 
summer on the four blocks between 21st 
and 23d Sts. and C and E Sts. in'the so- 
called Foggy Bottom area. Last year $1 
million was appropriated for planning this 
project; in his budget message last month 
President Eisenhower requested funds to 
cover its estimated $50 million construction 
costs. 

Other big District of Columbia building 
funds the President requested would 
finance: 1) a $49 million headquarters for 
the Central Intelligence Agency, although 
it still was not decided whether this would 
rise in the District or in nearby Fairfax 
County, Va., 2) the new Senate Office Build- 
ing and a third House Office Building to 
cost a total of $31.2 million, and 3) a $33.7 
million Museum of History and Technology 
for the Smithsonian Institution on the Mall 
between 12th and 14th Streets. 


Other US building programs. In his state of 
the union and budget messages, as well as 
in his special message on school aid, the 
President also outlined the administration’s 
objectives in its various other construction 
or construction-assistance programs. 

The newest Eisenhower school-aid recom- 
mendations, considerably more liberal than 
his unadopted 1955 proposals, would pro- 
vide for: 


> Annual federal grants for $250 million for 
five years, to be matched by the states on a 
sliding scale according to their own finan- 
cial resources. 

>A five-year program to buy up to $750 
million of local school bonds for com- 
munities that are not able to market them 
at reasonable interest rates. 

With national elections coming up in 
November, Republicans and Democrats both 
wanted to enact a school-aid law. The 
Democrats also want to show that they 
tried to pass one that would give more aid 
than the Republicans proposed. The prob- 
lem that bedevils both parties and might 
prevent the enactment of any school aid 
bill whatsoever is the prospect of an anti- 
segregation amendment to the bill that 
might cause Southern Congressmen to kill 
the bill. 
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Hospital aid funds. For local hospital con- 
struction aid under the Hill-Burton Act’s 
“old program,” the President requested 
$88.8 million, the same as last year. The 
“new” program covering four types of 
facilities will be increased from $21 million 
this year to $40 million in the fiscal year be- 
ginning in July. Another $1.2 million was 
requested for grants, as high as 100%, for 
research in hospital utilization and adminis- 
tration. To date, 16 have been approved. 

The budget message also requested $53 
million for new hospitals and moderniza- 
tion for the Veterans Administration. For 
military construction the President asked 
appropriations of $1,817 million, compared 
with $1,899 million for the current fiscal 
year, and for AEC construction authority 
to use $2,700 million from unobligated funds 
still available from a 1955 appropriation. 


Skies clearing for Wright's 
ramp museum, synagogue 


At the completion of Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
Price Tower in Bartlesville, Okla. (p. 107), 
it appeared that 1956 would witness the 
start of construction on two more of 
Wright’s most spectacular designs. 

» After two important changes, New 
York’s Board of Standards and Appeals 
approved designs for his spiral ramp 
museum for the Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Foundation (AF, April ’52, and _ the 


NEWS 


Building Dept. was reported ready to issue 
a building permit. In the revised plans the 
diameter of the top level of the five-ring 
spiral (wider at the top than at the base) 
was reduced so it would no longer over- 
hang the building line. Instead of using 
the original Wright-designed support and 
reinforcing system, the tower will have a 
conventional structural system, but this 
will not change its appearance. As a con- 
sultant on this structure, the first he has 
ever engaged, Wright employed Engineer 
Jacob Feld of New York. 


>In Elkins Park, Philadelphia suburb, 
Beth Sholom Congregation was negotiating 
for an unidentified western builder recom- 
mended by Wright to build the only syna- 
gogue he has ever designed—a semi-hex- 
agonal, pyramidal-dome structure repre- 
senting the shape of the biblical Mt. Sinai 
(AF, June ’54). Last summer not a single 
contractor accepted the invitation to bid 
on erecting the $750,000 nonconventional 
structure. Nor was any eastern builder 
found who was prepared to contract di- 
rectly for the job at a price approximating 
Wright’s estimates. Finally Wright sug- 
gested a western builder who has put up 
three buildings he designed. Last month he 
was expected to receive the job soon. 


In Taliesin West in Arizona, Wright 
recently commented with characteristic 
acidity when he was notified that Venice’s 
Artistic and Technical Commission had re- 
jected his design for a glass-and-marble 
building on the famed Grand Canal as 
being inharmonious with other buildings 
along the canal. He assumed that “the 
tourists” had won, and said: “Commissions 
seldom agree with enlightened critics.” 





Black granite and stainless steel offices for financing firm 


Harrison & Abramovitz designed this black 
granite and stainless steel New York office 
structure that George A. Fuller has begun 
erecting for C.I.T. Financial Corp. The 
second floor of this eight-story air-condi- 
tioned building will consist of a rest and 
recreation area for employees; it will be 


indented from the building line and planted 
with a peripheral band of shrubbery. Senior 
executives will occupy offices on the set- 
back, terraced, eighth floor beneath a win- 
dowless air-conditioning and utilities pent- 
house. The steel frame will be bolted. The 
structure will cost about $9 million. 


NEWS continued on p. 12 
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STEEL WINDOWS HAVE THE STRENGTH AND RIGIDITY THAT NO OTHER WINDOW CAN MATCH 





Beverly Elementary School, Birmingham, Michigan 


Eberle M. Smith Associates, Inc., Architects, Engineers 


Lerner-Linden Construction Co., General Contractor 


In addition to their use for exteriors, Hope’s Window Walls are ideally suited to the 
modern concept of school corridor partitions as shown above. 


Long uninterrupted rows of floor to ceiling framing 
are possible because of the greater strength and rigidity 
of their steel construction. This type of wall construc- 
tion permits a variety of layout possibilities. Doors, 
fixed sash, insulated panels and ventilators may be 
inserted where desired. In this school, Hope’s Heavy 
Intermediate Projected ventilating sash were used at 


intervals. The feeling of spaciousness, the ample con- 
trolled day lighting and the planned ventilation, im- 
portant factors to the health and well being of the 
students, are well achieved here. Valuable extra floor 
space, the economies and advantages resulting from 
speed in erection and fast building enclosure are fur- 
ther benefits gained by using Hope’s Window Walls. 


Send for Bulletin 134 AF 


HOPE’S WINDOWS, INC., Jamestown, N.Y. 


THE FINEST BUILDINGS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD ARE FITTED WITH HOPE'S WINDOWS 
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THE LOCKS THAT COME 


PRACTICALLY “PRE-INSTALLED”! 











Completely assembled and aligned on a rugged one- 
piece “chassis” at the factory, Corbin Unit Locks 
provide simpler and more fool-proof installation than 
any other type of lock. Only simple notching of the 
door and two bolt holes are required . . . and the lock 
can be slipped into place as a unit, without mortising 
or further adjustment. 


That’s why Corbin Unit Locks are specified for so 
many outstanding new buildings of all types. Richly 
designed . . . with the solidity and fine finish that 
unmistakably say “quality” ... they not only comple- 
ment the architect’s creative conceptions, but also 
minimize installation costs, eliminate maintenance, 
and thus insure enduring trouble-free operation. 


Ask your dealer for full details of these finer locks 
for heavy-duty service. Also consult him for other 
selections from Corbin’s complete line .. . the world’s 
most widely used builders’ hardware. 





CONSTRUCTION FEATURES 


Corbin Unit Lock designs are available in cast brass, bronze or 
aluminum metals in all popular finishes. Internal parts are of long- 
wearing nonferrous metal or zinc-plated dichromated steel. Lock 
frames are extruded brass. And the famous Corbin master ring 
cylinder provides unusually flexible keying and maximum protec- 
tion at the same time. Approved by Underwriters’ 

Laboratories for all Class B label doors. 
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RENEWING OUR CiTiEs. 
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For years Boston has had two unusual : 
he ' ’ -reasill 
conflicting claims to fame: 1) her book. 
; igeonhc 
banning literary chastity, and 2) he pigeo! 
but ther 


















notorious city tax rate. 

It would be hard to establish that the second 
city’s literary standards ever blocked jts ousting 
civic progress, but just as easy to show the Curley 
drag and debilitating effects that came sur. 
from its tax standards. Said Alfred ¢. The | 
Neal, first vice president of the Boston ing of 1 
Federal Reserve Bank, in commenting re. area, a 
cently on the obsolescence of private com- undenie 
mercial and industrial plant within the about t 
city proper because of high taxation: Some 

“In eight years from 1947 through 1954, » Rezor 
building in Boston, as measured by build. duced 
ing permits, amounted to $422 per capita, plete 1 
Building per capita in the 25 largest cities report 
of the country during the same period MIT pp 
amounted to $752. The 25 largest cities » Pres 
have been putting up 78% more building dignifi 
per capita than Boston.” values 

To be financed in Boston, said Neal, a nated 
construction investment opportunity must tion i 
promise to earn at least 2% to 3% more to pr 
than elsewhere before it is equally attrac- coloni 
tive to the investor. But in all fairness, . 
he added, it should be noted that the en 

FITZGERALD EXPRESSWAY will give city a Boston Peper a rate, almost $70 per “met 
high-speed inner-circle traffic belt (no cross- 7 3S ee oe ee of th 
ings) when all sections are completed. oqnel ay) mene _ wanes, es at aeee revel 
to the entire metropolitan area, and does 
not hinder developments in many adjacent —e 
SNOW AND ICE REMOVAL on expressway municipalities outside the city’s actual wy 
boundary. 
ramps will be automatic, thanks to tremen- > In 
dous hot water systems to heat pavement. Renaissance rumblings. Boston dozed com- con: 
placently through the first half of the vast 
twentieth century, rousing only occasion- wat 
ally to slap ineffectually at parking dif- inte 
ficulties, crowded downtown streets and thi: 
the encroaching dry rot of slums. An dus 
archaic building code and a plumbing code ten 
unrevised in 55 years held builders to high na’ 
construction costs; a traffic artery plan, the 
UNDERGROUND SECTION of Elevated (Fitz- drawn in 1925 to loosen the motor car’s lov 
gerald) Expressway, just started, is billed as 
nation’s longest underground auto tunnel. 
INDUSTRIAL PARK beside Route 128 at Natick ene Peer -te Cnats iy aren nity 0 
typifies growth of new plants in accessible 28 acres, are eyed by various interests con- Ic 
outlying areas, rather than congested city. templating redevelopment projects that may if 
include a city auditorium, hotel, office build- t 


“ae ee Se . oh yy i ae ‘ “ee no te on ings—and maybe a turnpike terminus. s 
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BOSTON begins to stir, 





but still suffers tax curse 


increasing stranglehold, lay in a planner’s 
pigeonhole for 25 years. It was a nice plan 
but there was no money. Then, after the 
second World War, coincident with the 
ousting of the corrupt, graft-ridden 
Curley administration, Boston began to 
stir. 

The last two years have seen a gather- 
ing of forces within Boston’s metropolitan 
area, a not yet completely coordinated but 
undeniably a vital movement that seems 
about to shake off the city’s lethargy. 

Some of the key factors: 

» Rezoning. A bill will shortly be intro- 
duced in the legislature calling for com- 
plete rezoning of the city, following the 
report of Adams, Howard and Greeley, 
MIT planning consultants. 

) Preservation. Beacon Hill, traditionally 
dignified repository of the architectural 
values dear to Bostonians, has been desig- 
nated as a historic shrine; new construc- 
tion in the area in the future will have 
to preserve the architectural integrity of 
colonial Boston. 

» Rehabilitation. Sparked by  Builder- 
realtor Peter Turchon, Bostonians have 
begun a program of rehabilitation of some 
of the fine, livable older homes in the city, 
reversed the growth of slums by selective 
rebuilding, giving an incentive to other 
property-owners to bring their buildings 
up to par. 

pIntegrated belt highways. Built, under 
construction and in the plan stage is a 
vast network of belt highways and thru- 
ways to carry automotive traffic around, 
into and through the city. Tied in with 
this scheme is a growing network of in- 
dustrial parks fringing Boston, already 
tenanted by regional plants of some of 
nation’s largest manufacturers, following 
the new highway system as industry fol- 
lowed rivers and railroads a century ago. 


OUTLYING PARKING field for 1,000 cars (be- 


low) opened by New Haven RR at Route 128 


intersection boosts line’s parker-commuter 


traffic, at the same time helps reduce pres- 


sure on city’s crowded, narrow streets (1). 


Garage under Common? Long a sore spot in 
Boston’s civic pride, frequently discussed, 
rarely acted upon, Boston’s parking prob- 
lem is finally getting attention from 
Mayor John B. Hynes, now seven years in 
office. Galled by year-to-year inaction on 
the fabled Boston Common parking 
garage, Hynes acted to take it out of 
politics by threatening to create an 
authority to build it if present promoters 
do not show action within a few months. 
The proposed 3,700-car garage under the 
large, historic downtown park, may be 
finally built despite continuing local op- 
position from both residents and anti- 
quarians. 

Lack of anywhere near adequate park- 
ing facilities makes the city’s potentially 
efficient new belt highway system a gallon 
funnel stuck in the neck of a quart bottle, 
much like New York’s East Side and West 
Side elevated highways. 


Midcity redevelopment site. The 28-acre 
Boston and Albany yards, a few short 
blocks from downtown Boston’s theatre 
and business section, are offered for sale 
by the railroad. The Massachusetts Turn- 
pike Authority has first call on the 
property for use as the in-city terminus of 
the new Massachusetts turnpike, but it 
will not say whether it is going to use it, 
or how much of the land it really needs. 

Promoter Roger Stevens and associates 
wanted the area for a giant, coordinated 
business center, to include office buildings, 
a civic auditorium, apartment house and a 
hotel (AF Nov. ’53). But their plans all 
went into the freezer when the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court would not declare 
constitutional a proposed tax-abatement 
law for their redevelopment. 

Last month the Prudential Insurance 
Co. was reported interested in the site for 
a large regional office building. Mayor 


Hynes pledged that if Prudential took it 
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BEACON HILL: 





design perpetuated, by law 


he would add a $5 million civic auditorium 
for which the city already has funds. (In, 
Newark, Prudential officials pointed out 
that they had not decided definitely yet 
in what city they would establish New 
England headquarters;.- it could become 
Boston, or it still might be some other.) 


Awkward redevelopment law. Boston’s new 
movement for growth is enthusiastic, the 
men involved are sincere, but there are 
many obstacles. One major block is the 
state’s urban redevelopment law, which 
now requires all the work and red tape of 
completely planning a project, forming a 
corporation with financial resources ready 
to bring it to fruition, and then submitting 
the project for approval without any as- 
surance that the project will be approved. 

The redevelopment law now also allows 
redevelopment corporations exemptions 
from local real estate taxes for 40 years 
in exchange for 5% of the gross revenues 
plus payment of $10 per $1,000 on as- 
sessed vaiuation. Investors are allowed a 
maximum 6% return. All earnings above 
this go to the local government. 

Because the B&A yards were not a resi- 
dential slum area (although there is a 
provision about “blighted open areas” in 
the redevelopment act), and no housing was 
scheduled for this redevelopment, Stevens 
hesitated about applying under the re- 
development law. He sought instead a spe- 
cial act of the legislature which would have 
granted his project a simple reduction in 
real estate taxes for 40 years. The Supreme 
Court’s adverse advance advisory opinion 
not only discouraged Stevens, but any other 
potential redevelopers who felt the opinion 
would make wary lenders refuse mortgage 
loans for any but housing projects on this 
site. This advisory opinion also has in- 
hibited all other redevelopment projects. 
Explained Boston Attorney Malcolm Per- 


continued on p. 16 
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WASHINGTON 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 
SELECTS UNITS BY 

ST. CHARLES, 
CUSTOM-BUILT OF STEEL, 
FOR ITS NEW 

HOME ECONOMICS 
LABORATORIES 





Home-unit kitchens, arranged in 
space-saving cluster, provide maxi- 
mum convenience in minimum area. 


Skilled planning was the key to St. Charles success 
in solving the problem presented by this school’s 
needs. The demands made by continually increas- 
ing registration upon the modest area available for 
cooking and sewing classrooms required the care- 


ful application of St. Charles wealth of experience. 


As a recognized leader in the practical plan- 
ning and custom construction of home and insti- 
tutional facilities, St. Charles was’ well equipped 
to meet these demands. Their suggested floor plan, 
permitting accommodation of maximum class 
groups, in uncluttered, homelike surroundings, is 
proving highly practical and wholly satisfactory in 
actual operation. We would appreciate an oppor- 


socal tunity to advise with you on your problems in 
Clothing construction units provide machine and work surfaces, on same level, for group instruction 
Storage space in sewing center multiplied by full-height storage wall, incorporating tote tray, 
wardrobe, ironing board units and general storage. through final installation. Write for complete 


details. 


home economics equipment, from initial layout 


“EDUCATION FOR LIVING” 


ANCS CUSTOM EQUIPMENT 


Send for your free copy of “Education For the homemaking classroom ® For the home kitchen 
for Living,” a recently published study of 
St. Charles products and their applica- 
tion to the homemaking classroom. Write ST. CHARLES MANUFACTURING co., DEPT. AF, St. Charles, Ilinois 

















Whatever the design, whatever the 
alloy, Bridgeport can extrude the 
shape that meets your specifications. 


And, just as important, Bridgeport 
means prompt delivery to the site or 
the fabricator, regardless. of the size 
of the order. 


From die to delivery, Bridgeport has 
the capacity of a large producer, the 
flexibility of a small one. You enjoy 
the proved benefits of both when you 
specify Bridgeport extrusions. 


For the structural parts of your de- 
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In the market for 


ALUMINUM 
EXTRUSIONS? 


Bridgeport offers precision and finish in large and small 
shapes...standard or tailor-made...in every extrudable alloy. 





sign, consider the contemporary ap- 
pearance, ease of fabrication and 
corrosion resistance of aluminum ex- 
trusions. Your nearest Bridgeport 
Sales Office will be glad to furnish full 
particulars on facilities and service. 


Take advantage of Bridgeport’s aluminum 
extrusions within these general limits: 
Length— 
Max.—Heat-Treatable Alloys — 40 ft. 
Weight per ft.— 
Max.—50 Ibs. 
Min.—.250 Ibs. 
Max. circumscribing circle — 16 in. in dia. 


Ou noweak im 
, ALUMINUM 


EXTRUSIONS AND FORGINGS 
Bridgeport Brass Company, Aluminum Division, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 


Offices in Principal Cities 
























































kins: “this decision, although applying to 
a different situation, has made potential 
redevelopers uncertain of the constitution- 
ality of the tax provisions in the original 
redevelopment statute.” 

To clarify matters and pave the way for 
large scale redevelopment, a group of Bos- 
tonians will introduce into the coming ses- 
sion of the legislature a bill to amend the 
redevelopment act in two ways. 
> Simplify the act to permit redevelopment 
corporations to be given preliminary ap- 
proval for projects in their early stages, 
so they will feel safer before proceeding 
to spend large amounts for complete plan- 
ning just short of construction. 
> Change the tax provisions to distinguish 
clearly between the railroad yards kind of 
redevelopments and straight slum clear- 
ance—urban redevelopment plans which are 
in the offing. 


Zeckendorf switches Palace 
project into bigger scheme 


Proposals for a $150 million skyscraper 
Palace of Progress over New York’s two- 
block Pennsylvania Station died last 
month, but were promptly reincarnated by 
Realty Developer William Zeckendorf in 
a scheme for a more ambitious $300 to 
$500 million 24-block area redevelopment 
beginning just a block farther west. 

Reasons advanced by Zeckendorf for 
giving up the Penn Station site project 
(AF, July ’55): 1) initial studies had 
shown it would require a 40-story, 7 mil- 
lion sq. ft. building to cover the $30 million 
asked for the air rights over the station; 
but, 2) studies completed after he had 
taken an option at this figure and had 
widely publicized the project showed it 
would cost still another $45 million in 
excess of ordinary construction costs to 
build such a_ structure over the busy 
terminal without seriously interfering with 
its operation; and, 3) on the two-block 
area it would be impossible to make the 
building big enough to carry this combined 
$75 million financial load. 

Zeckendorf said his new proposals in- 
corporated all the original merchandise 
mart and world fair features of the Palace 
of: Progress in “horizontalized” form—in 
a series of buildings. They also boosted 
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total floor area to 12 million sq. ft. with 
an additional hotel, apartments and other 
structures, They included a freestanding 
television and glass-elevator sight-seeing 
tower, to be the word’s highest—a feature 
Zeckendorf has previously proposed for a 
Park Ave. building, for a new office build- 
ing over Grand Central Terminal, and for 
the still-born Palace of Progress. City 
officials took his new proposals under 
study, withheld comment on his request for 
the city to help him acquire parts of the 
site by condemnation. Significantly, the 
new plans were described as “correlated” 
with proposals of City Construction Co- 


ordinator Robert Moses for an elevated 
crosstown expressway in this part of Man- 
hattan. Moses was critical of the Penn 
Station site plans and said they failed to 
anticipate the traffic problem the Palace 
would create. 

Asked whether his scheme for a tremen- 
dous office building over Grand Central 
also might be blocked by the same factor 
as the extra $45 million construction ex- 
pense discovered through the Penn Station 
studies, Zeckendorf said: “No. That is 
going ahead. That is different. It is a 
different engineering problem, and a dif- 
ferent financing problem.” 


Alfred Levitt, with new ideas, methods, 
tackles middle-income apartment field 


With characteristic Levitt vigor and 
Levitt independence, a member of this 
celebrated homebuilding family has boldly 
attacked the problem of middle-income 
apartment construction in New York City 
with his own design ideas and building 
methods. 

The project: a $16 million development 
in New York City’s Borough of Queens 
that will consist of 40 eight-story build- 
ings to house 1,280 families, and—a typ- 
ical Levitt touch—two community swim- 
ming pools. It is already abuilding 
without any publicity fanfare and with 
no FHA clearance, no subsidies, no tax 
exemption and no special municipal as- 
sistance. 

The builder—and designer: Alfred 
Levitt, the seldom-heard but no _ less 
dynamic brother of William, the mass 


Railroad’s own changes will 
give Penn Station new look 


Major alterations the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road plans later this year will give Penn 
Station in New York a huge elliptical saw- 
tooth ticket sales and information booth 
under a tubular framing and luminous 
metal canopy (see cut). 

The changes by Architect Lester C. Tichy 
will virtually consolidate the two large halls 
that constitute the station. The big new 
service unit, to accommodate more efficient 
mechanical ticket sales and reservation 
equipment including closed-circuit televi- 
sion gadgetry, will cut out the present cen- 
ter passage between the formal or ornate 
main hall (in cut) and the more utilitarian 
train-gate concourse (beyond). Present 
ticket booths and two large waiting rooms 
will be eliminated to make the main hall 
larger, with a long row of openings directly 
into the gate concourse on each side of the 
wide elliptical service core as depicted 
(left). In streamlining the 1905 station de- 
signed by Stanford White, decorative stone 
will be stripped from two giant free-stand- 
ing columns that suppor* the high, vaulted 
ceiling, reducing them to simple load-bear- 
ing steelwork. 


housebuilding expert, Cole Portraits, NY 
topnotch administra- 
tor and nimbleminded 
company spokesman. 
Having withdrawn 
his interest in Levitt 
& Sons, Alfred has 
now established his 
own organization, 
Levitt, Inc., to exe- 
cute this project that 
he describes as “pio- 
neering a new approach to apartment 
building.” 





ALFRED LEVITT 


Antifiling cabinet. Except for new Manhat- 
tan apartments for the very rich, and for 
the very poor (public housing), Levitt 
says, about the only other apartments 
going up in the city are “the six-story, 
red-brick monsters” that “look like insti 
tutions, not dwellings. You live in a filing 
cabinet.” 

He explains his alternative: “I have 
tried to design an apartment whose cost, 
land, and building won’t exceed that of 
the monster’s.” He emphasizes four de- 
sign points: 1) The buildings are small 
with only a few families per floor; 2) 
They can fit on any city or suburban lot; 
3) There is absolutely no red brick; 4) 
They will have attractive playgrounds, 
swimming pools and gardens. The build 
ings will cover only 18% of his site. 

All buildings will be identical (see cut). 
Including $1.25 per sq. ft. for his land, 
total cost for each 442-room, 1,150-sq. ft. 
apartment (also every one alike) will 
average $12,500. Construction will consist 
of cantilevered steel frames and curtain 
walls with large quantities of glass, and 
cinder-block spandrels. His steel framing 
system, says Levitt, uses only one-half 
the amount of steel currently used in 
other new New York apartments of the 
same area. 


Cinderella-ed cinder block. “We took the 
lowly cinder block and refined it,’ says 
Levitt in describing the star role he has 
given this utilitarian product. He is using 
it for his exteriors, but is waterproofing 
it with silicones first, and painting it in 
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ALFRED LEVITT APARTMENT BUILDING 


three different colors. 
rounded edges. 


Some blocks have 
He also is using painted 
cinder block without plaster for interior 
party walls. Partitions are gypsum block. 

Floors are 10’ x 2’ precast concrete 
slabs, with a vermiculite acoustical plas- 
ter applied to the ceiling side and asphalt 
tile for floor finish. Ground floors will be 
left open as covered terraces and rainy- 
day playgrounds, except for an enclosed 
boiler room (there will be no basements) 
and an enclosure for the elevators (auto- 
matic, no attendant). 


Similarity aids economy. To critics of the 
fact every Levitt apartment will be iden- 
tical—each will be the corner quarter of 
the building and will thus have two ex- 
posures—he answers that there can be 
only one “best.” He feels he has designed 
the “ideal” apartment, and through its 
standardization and mass_ production 
everyone can enjoy the “best” at an eco- 
nomical price—$165 monthly, $37 a rcom. 

He also emphasizes another principle he 
calls “exchange of costs”—e.g., eliminate 
basements and divert the funds _ into 
glass; cut plastering by 50% and put the 
funds into better elevators; take off fire- 
escapes and build inside fire stairs; use 
asphalt tile instead of wood flooring and 
put the savings into better appliances. 

Observes philosophical Alfred, who de- 
signed the single-family houses that Bill 
was able to sell by the thousands so 
easily: “Once the Levittown house was 
standardized, I had designed myself right 
out of a job. And, frankly I got bored 
with the standardized house.” After a 
sojourn in France, he decided he wanted 
to develop his ideas about multiple dwell- 
ings, and then to build them. Looking 
ahead, however, he adds: “I figure the 
life of my present job is probably only 
1's to 2 years. By then, this current de- 
sign will also be standardized.” 
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Simple Moses formula for $20-a-room 
apartments: site subsidy, tax reduction 


New York City’s ingenious Construction 
Coordinator and Slum Clearance Commit- 
tee chairman, Robert Moses, proposed last 
month a $90 million program of five mid- 
dle-income cooperative apartment projects 
for 9,000 families to rent from $18.75 to 
$21.75 a room and to be financed by the 
pension and welfare funds of the city’s 
building trades unions. 

Describing the program’s broad outlines 
at the annual dress-suit Waldorf-Astoria 
dinner of the Building Trades Employers’ 
Assn. he observed that such apartments 
could be built in well-located city areas 
with good transportation and community 
facilities “with no more government aid 
than condemnation and frozen taxes.” 

“A city grows and prospers by helping 
its progressive citizens to help themselves,” 
he added. “In the battle against the slum, in 
the fight to provide shelter for the middle 
income population, we need more than com- 
pletely subsidized, superior public housing 
priced to meet the smallest purse and often 
providing better shelter than harder work- 
ing and more prudent families are able to 
find at much higher rentals. We must have 
more than good residences replacing slums 
at rentals representing the highest poten- 
tial that traffic will bear. Good housing for 
the rich and poor are not to be despised, but 
they neglect the very backbone of our pop- 
ulation.” 


Simple formula. An official Slum Clearance 
Committee brochure giving financial details 
on the Moses method for comfortably hous- 
ing the middle income backbone of the city’s 
population pointed out that his plan also 
could “serve as an example to unions in 
other cities faced with similar tough prob- 
lems.” The brochure’s “financial plan” 
tables for each project gave the dollar and 
cents data that showed the real simplicity 
of the Moses formula for volume production 
of such urban apartments, a formula that 
he also clearly defined in another sentence 
in his BTEA talk: “We must have adequate 
middle income housing financed by private 
capital with assembly of land by eminent 
domain, a write-off by government of worth- 
less housing and a tax rate which will keep 
rents down to from $18 to $25 a room.” 


What it costs. Unit figures on the various 
land and real estate tax subsidies for these 
union-sponsored private capital apartments 
were not given, but were easily calculated 
from the brochure. They showed: 

>On one of three of these projects for 
which federal Title I writeoff assistance 
was anticipated, the proposed writeoff per 
new dwelling unit would average $11,300; 
in the other two cases $1,875 and $2,666. 
In the first project (dubbed HHFAndout 
Manor by one irreverent taxpayer), this 
$11,300 per unit site subsidy would be only 
$150 less than the total average cost of the 
proposed new units, which would only be 


$11,450 each for land, construction, land- 
scaping and site improvements—after the 
subsidy. 

> When it came to real estate taxes, one of 
these $18.75 per room private capital proj- 
ects (which all averaged four rooms per 
apartment) would pay only $30 a year per 
apartment. Although a New York Times 
editorial hailing the Moses plan said “the 
city could help by granting tax exemption 
on all the improvements without reducing 
its present revenues”—the brochure data 
showed that one project would be assessed 
$3.3 million less after redevelopment, and 
cost the city a $128,000 a year cut in pres- 
ent revenues. Of the three projects listed 
for Title I help, two would show minor in- 
creases in assessments after redevelopment, 
but collectively the three would still cost the 
city a net reduction of about $16,000 a year 
below present real estate taxes, according 
to brochure data. One project would get 
50% tax exemption, two 70% exemption, 
one 80%, and one 93% exemption. 


Garage rent vs. taxes. In the Manhattan proj- 
ect a few blecks from Washington Square 
that would pay the highest real estate 
taxes, “50% of full value,” according to 
the brochure, city taxes would average $212 
a year per unit. In two others they would 
average $133 per unit per year, and in the 
fifth $84 a year, 

The automobile’s complete victory in 
strangling the city, and City Treasury, 
was never demonstrated on such a clear 
dollars-and-cents unit basis. Each project 
would have 150 to 500 garage spaces, and 
an equal range of parking spaces. At $240 
a year, or $20 a month, in all projects, 
garage rent would exceed real estate taxes 
in every case, ranging from $28 to $210 a 
year more than tenant payments for com- 
plete civic facilities. (Parking, at $120 a 
year, would exceed real estate taxes by $36 
and $90 a year in two projects, would be 
$13 and $92 a year less than taxes in the 
other three.) 

At $20 a month, garage space would cost 
more than a room’s rent in one project, the 
same as a room in another. 


What is middle class? The Moses proposals 
offering the building trades unions $18.75 
to $21.75 a month rentals ($3 more a month 
if they were credited with 6% on $600 a 
room equity deposit) helped show the wide 
range of population embraced in the middle 
classes—some more middle, others more 
classy. In Harlem the Slum Clearance Com- 
mittee had helped promote a $3 million Title 
I subsidy middle income rental project that 
would rent for $32 a room. On the city’s 
$8.8 million subsidy Columbus Circle Title 
I housing (and incidental Coliseum) proj- 
ect, reportedly stalled because of tight 
mortgage conditions, $43 a room middle- 
income rents quoted by the Slum Clearance 


continued on p. 20 
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Shaw, Metz & Dolio, Consulting Architects 


Frank J. Konacker & Associates, Stractural Engineers 


Log of Soil at 
1000 Lake Shore Drive 
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Sidney H. Morris, Associates, Architects and Engineers 


Armco Pipe Piling stayed dry 
in wet foundation 


at 1000 Lake Shore Drive 





Using a single acting hammer developing 15,000- 
foot-pounds of energy, the sand required about 
three blows per foot; soft clay one blow per 
foot; silty clay with sand and gravel, a maximum 
of 120 Ibs. Average pile length was 67 feet. 











Watertight piles driven from below-lake level 





Foundation for the new 23-story apartment 
building at 1000 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 
could have been a problem. Driving piles 
from below the level of nearby Lake Michi- 
gan called for absolute watertightness of 
each pile. The driven piles had to be dry 
for concrete placement. Yet there was no 
problem. The Armco Pipe Piling withstood 
the impact of up to 120 blows per foot 


ae CO PIPE PILING 


needed to meet the 60-ton bearing require- 
ment. Average pile length was 67 feet. ~ 
Armco Pipe Piling provides many addi- 
tional advantages that can save money in 
design and in construction. They are avail- 
able in a wide range of diameters and wall 
thicknesses. This means you can meet your 
requirements exactly. And long lengths— 
up to 90 feet—mean less splicing at the job. 


Costs are lower. Write us about your pipe 
piling requirements. We can supply the 
price estimating information you need. 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 
Welded Pipe Sales Division, 3476 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio. Subsidiary 
of Armco Steel Corporation. In Canada: 
write Guelph, Ontario. Export: The Armco 
International Corporation. 
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Committee in 1952 are now forecast to hit 
$50 a room. 

In Queens, however, bold independent 
Alfred Levitt (brother of William) was 
already starting a_fireproof-construction 
project to rent for $37 a room, without 
any subsidy of any sort (p. 16). 


Unusual rent rule. But Levitt was building on 
$1.25 vacant land, rather than attempting 
to try any project where he would have to 
relocate tenants to get possession of a site. 
Latest obstacle for New York apartment 
builders, except those blessed with official 
subsidy and special sanction: a Rent Com- 
mission rule prohibiting the institution of 
eviction proceedings against a tenant who 
is to be displaced so a new building with 
a greater number of housing units can be 
erected until the owner has paid the ten- 
ant $100 per room (equivalent to five 
months rent for a room in one of Moses’ 
proposed new cooperative apartments) for 
the first two rooms, and $75 for each addi- 
tional room, up to a total of $500 per ten- 
ant. This regulation was promulgated Dec. 
14 by former State Rent Administrator 
Charles Abrams the day before he resigned 
to become chairman of the State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination. 

In a petition protesting this regulation 
on constitutional grounds, the Metropolitan 
Fair Rent Committee declared that his 
requirement “to pay compensation not as 
a condition for securing possession of the 
premises, but as a condition for the institu- 
tion of court proceedings, is unprecedented 
in Anglo-American jurisprudence.” 


What is higher income?—There was also an- 
other type of official thinking or talking 
that prospective New York middle-income 
apartment builders might find it difficult 
to follow or understand. 

Last October, for instance, N.Y. State 
Housing Commissioner Joseph P. McMur- 
ray told a House Committee that “we can 
generally classify the low-income urban 
family as earning under $4,000 per year, 
the middle income family making between 
$4,000 and $5,000, and those above $5,000 
as higher income groups.” But only two 
months later, explaining a program to re- 
vise regulations to allow more $100-a-week 
families into state-assisted low-income pub- 
lic housing, he told the Times: “A family 
that has to support five children on an 
income of $100 before payroll deductions, 
is a low-income family.” (Federal income 
tax rules, however, would allow such a 
family $4,200 in exemptions, plus at least 
$500 in deductions, so no more than $300 
of its income would be subject to this tax- 
ation.) 


Moses warnings. Moses, one of the nation’s 
cleverest, shrewdest political scientists, 
used no names. In his BTEA address, how- 
ever, he sounded a warning on politicians 
and housing: “We live in a period of prom- 
ises. In an election year no pledge how- 
ever fantastic, no prophecy however vision- 
ary, no mirage however alluring, no pag- 
eant however insubstantial is overlooked in 
the frantic race to attract the attention of 


a jaded audience already fed up with tall 
talk and empty gestures... What we need, 
however, is not the stuff that political plat- 
forms and pompous foundation reports are 
made of, but steady, sober step by step 
building to last for generations.” 

He also made it clear he was prepared 
to execute his union cooperative program 
promptly and firmly in his way, with no 
questions asked: “With the full coopera- 








tion of the many groups and _ interests, 
public and private, involved in so large 
and complex an undertaking, we can put 
it through without stultifying delays. ]t 
requires firmness. Of-course, we cannot 
afford to waste time in quarreling over 
locations, precise formulas of write down 
and tax exemption, coverage of land and 
the newest theories of moving people (the 
relocation problem) .” 











GRAND PRIZE DESIGN, A COMMUNITY YOUTH CENTER, BY HENRY S. BRINKERS 


Winners of $25,000 Porcelain Enamel 
Competition named by Ferro Corp. 


A fortnight ago at its Cleveland head- 
quarters Ferro Corp. made the announce- 
ment that 573 architects and architectural 
students had been waiting a month to hear: 
the winners in its $25,000 Porcelain Enamel 
Design Competition. 

Presented in full below, this list of win- 
ners is headed by Henry S. Brinkers, a 24- 
year-old graduate of Yale now studying for 
his masters at the University of Illinois. His 
intelligently planned, beautifully present- 
ed design for a community youth center 
(above) was judged to be the best of all 
the submissions and winner of the $5,000 
grand prize. 

Brinkers’ youth center is really two build- 
ings under one roof, separated by a central 
court. To one side, for privacy and ease of 
independent operation, are the rooms which 
may be used by the community at large 
(meeting room and theater-auditorium) ; on 
the other side in open arrangement of 
spaces are housed the other youth activities. 
Says Brinkers of his concept: “The build- 
ing is basically a pavilion permitting the 
installation or removal of doors, windows 


and partitions as the changing require- 


ments of the youth center demand. By the 
use of a durable metal skin in conjunction 
with various insulating materials the prob- 
lems of heat and sound transmission were 
easily solved. The metal panel is further 
enriched by recent technological develop- 
ments in enameling, combining in one op- 
eration a permanent protective finish with 
a wide range of color selections.” 
One of the jurors described 


“ 


Brinkers’ 
a serene and well-organized 
plan, a mature conception with a feeling 
for what porcelain enamel can do best.” 
The other jurors agreed, for they were 
unanimous in their selection of Brinkers’ 
design as “best in show.” This is high praise 
indeed, for the jury consisted of some of the 
country’s top architects: Pietro Belluschi, 
Robert Posey (Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill), John Lyon Reid, Eero Saarinen and 
Hugh Stubbins. 


design as 


Community Youth Centers 


GRAND PRIZE ($5,000) : Henry S. Brink- 
ers, Urbana, Ill. 

FIRST PRIZE ($3,000): C. K. 
L 


| Chen and 
. C,. Chen, Briarwood, N.Y. 
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SECOND PRIZE ($1,500) : Cecil D, Elliott 
and George Matsumoto, Raleigh, N.C, 
THIRD PRIZE ($1,000) : Donald Goodhue, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

HONORABLE MENTIONS ($500): Rob- 
ert C. Metcalf and Tivadar Balogh, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Eduardo F. Catalano and 
Horacio Caminos, Raleigh, N.C.; Bruce 
Abrahamson, Minneapolis, Minn.; John W. 
Gallagher and Norman Hoberman, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Peter Staughton, Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich.; A. P. Bartos, N. M. Klein, 
L. Lionni, R. Okamoto, H. W. Shih and F. 
L. Sommer, New York City; Thomas Lam, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich.; Bassetti & Morse, 
Seattle, Wash.; Jordan Mertz, Bronx, N.Y. 


Elementary Schools 


FIRST PRIZE ($3,000) : Horacio Caminos 
and Eduardo F. Catalano, Raleigh, N.C. 
SECOND PRIZE ($1,500): Stephan M. 
Goldner, C. Chadburne Shumard and Han- 
ford Yang, Merion, Pa. 

THIRD PRIZE ($1,000): 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

HONORABLE MENTIONS ($500): Falk 
& Booth, San Francisco, Calif.; Wallace S. 
Steele, Sioux Falls, S.D.; Charles A. Met- 
calf, Roland H. Lane and Mark L. Pence, 
Seattle, Wash.; Robert Lewis Bliss and 
Anna Campbell Bliss, Excelsior, Minn.; 
Helmut Jacoby, Newark, N.J.; Y. C. Wong, 
Chicago, Il].; John Michael Goduscik, Allen- 


Thomas Lam, 

























town, Pa.; Victor N. Tiotuyco, Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich.; Katz, Waisman, Blumenkranz, 
Stein, Weber, New York City. 

FORUM conducted the competition for 
Ferro Corp. Architect Harold Sleeper was 
professional adviser. Next month FORUM 
will make a detailed presentation of the 
prize-winning designs. 


Aluminum curtain wall contest 
offers $25,000 in prizes 


Awards totalling $25,000 will be given in 
a contest for new ideas in aluminum curtain 
wall construction sponsored jointly by Alcoa 
and the National Association of Architec- 
tural Metal Manufacturers. 

Architects, designers, architectural drafts- 
men and students in the continental US or 
Canada may compete. First, second and 
third prizes will be $10,000, $5,000 and 
$2,500, based on “excellence in design” and 
“ingenious and practical construction meth- 
ods.” 

Requests for programs may be addressed 
to Paul Schell, AIA, c/o National Associa- 
tion of Architectural Metal Manufacturers, 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 

Judges will be Architects Max Abram- 
ovitz, New York, Kenneth Franzheim, 
Houston, and Siguard Edor Naess, Chicago. 
The contest closes at midnight, March 26. 


Builder upsets Seattle’s $700,000 suit; 
Cleveland hospital suit names architects 


Seattle suffered a serious setback late in 
December in its $707,471 suit for damages 
that alleged faulty construction in its 15- 
story War Memorial Building (AF, Oct. 
55). Reversing a decision he made on Nov. 
30, Superior Court Judge Eugene A. 
Wright on Dec. 28 sustained a demurrer 
by the general contractor and its bonding 
company, who contended that the one-year 
guarantee on workmanship and materials 
in the building had expired long before 
the city filed its suit last summer. 

In effect the judge threw out of court 
the city’s claims against Kuney-Johnson 
Co., the West Coast contracting firm that 
erected the building, and Union Pacific In- 
surance Co., its performance bonder. The 
city filed notice that it would appeal, but 
unless the state Supreme Court reversed 
Judge Wright the case was ended and 
there would be no trial on the claims. 

The city had charged that use of sub- 
stitute perlite aggregate caused wall frac- 
tures, leakage and other serious damage 
to the building (AF, Sept. ’54). It also 
claimed that the contractor’s “warranty” 
in making the perlite substitution was still 
valid, and superseded his one-year con- 
struction guarantee. 

In Cleveland legal jockeying was start- 
ing in a $750,000 suit filed in Common 
Pleas Court alleging both faulty construc- 


ton and poor supervision in building 
Marymount Hospital in suburban Garfield 
Heights. Defendants: George A. Rider 
Co., Cleveland architects and engineers, 
architectural FORUM February 1956 


and the Walter Butler Building Co., of 
St. Paul. 

The complaint of the Sisters of the 
Third Order of St. Joseph says they have 
spent $150,000 on maintenance and repairs 
since the $2.5 million brick and concrete 
structure was opened six years ago, and 
will have to spend an extra $25,000 be- 
yond ordinary outlays for this purpose 
every five years. Claiming that the “dur- 
ability and life of the building have been 
substantially impaired and shortened,” the 
suit includes allegations that: 
> Cracks in some interior walls make it 
possible to look from one room to next. 
> The roof slab over the laundry cracked 
so wide at one point that asphalt leaked 
through. 
>» Double concrete joists were called for in 
drawings but not provided in detailed 
structural layouts, 
> Specifications did not instruct or restrict 
with regard to laying of masonry in freez- 
ing weather, and most of it was done in 
freezing weather. 


The suit says the design firm and build- 
ing company were paid 6% and 8% fees 
$350,000, and the hospital 
$10,000 for architectural 
and engineering surveys to determine the 


that totalled 
also has spent 


defects and their causes. 


Hospital counsel was 


manding that the plaintiff be 


allegation. 


preparing last 
month its answer to a defense motion de- 
specific 
about which defendant is guilty of each 


Sheraton hotel included in 
Southland Center project 


Sheraton Corp., no doubt mindful of the 
opening this month of competitor Conrad 
Hilton’s new hotel in Dallas, will open a 
28-story hotel in Southland Life Insurance 
Co.’s_ block-square Southland Center, in 
downtown Dallas. Construction of the 
hotel (1) and a 42-story office and head- 
quarters building for, Southland Life was 
started last month. 

The office tower and hotel were designed 
by Los Angeles Architect Welton Becket 
as part of a single building unit. Common 
to both of them—and to a third building 
(r) to be erected sometime in the future, 
will be a three-story structure containing 
a restaurant, shops and a ballroom-ex- 
hibit hall for the hotel (r foreground). 
Under the center will be parking space for 
2,000 cars. 

Southland Life will own the 600-room, 
$8.5 million hotel building; Sheraton will 
equip and furnish it. About 75% of all 
rentable space in the office tower and hotel 
has been committed, according to South- 
land. The hotel and the $16.5 million 
tower will have glass-masonry walls. 

Southland Center is Becket’s biggest 
project so far; last month he had $150 
million worth of work (31 projects) on 
his drawing boards or under construction. 
Among those under construction was a 
four-story office building in Los Angeles 
for New York Life Insurance Co. The 
structure will be wrapped around a small 
knoll at the rear of its site, so that the 
parking level will be between the first and 
second floor. 





NY LIFE OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, BY BECKET 
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GULFGATE SHOPPING CITY, Houston, Texas. Architect: John Graham and Company, Seattle. 


Contractor: Farnsworth and Chambers. 


840,000 SQUARE FEET OF SPACE! 


Gulfgate Shopping City near Houston, established by Allied Stores Corp., 
is like most things in Texas . . . big. The $20,000,000 project will house 
90 to 100 stores, including Joske’s department store with 207,000 square 
feet of space. Overall, there are 840,000 square feet, facilities to park 
20,000 automobiles a day. Fabricated steel for this gigantic, modern 


development was furnished by Ingalls. 





FABRICATING 
STEEL iS OUR 
BUSINESS! 


IRON WORKS COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Houston, Atlanta, New Orleans 


Plants: Birmingham, Ala.; Verona, Pa.; Pascagoula, Miss.; North Birmingham, Ala.; 
Decatur, Ala. 
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International and national grand prizes 
for exceptional influence in industrial de- 
sign in the 1955 La Rinascente Gold Com- 
passes competition held in Milan were won 
by Architect Marcel Brever and Engineer 
Adriano Olivetti. Top honor was awarded to 
Breuer as “a consistent exponent of good 
industrial design,” for his “clear and co- 
herent philosophy of design, and a unity 
of conception which covers all aspects of 
contemporary life, from the humblest uten- 
sils to buildings which rival the palaces 
and cathedrals of past ages.” Olivetti was 
cited for giving “a modern esthetic char- 
acter to an entire industrial organization 

. in all its activities,” including the fact 
that all of his organization’s plants and 
stores “always bear the signature of an 
architect and never the barren mark of 
anonymity.” 

In turnabout, and in a manner some US 
firm or institution might seriously con- 
sider emulating, Olivetti’s famous company 
also instituted last year annual Olivetti 
Prizes in architecture and in town plan- 
ning of approximately $8,000 and $4,000, 
respectively. The first award for architec- 
tural excellence and creativity was won 
by Ignazio Gardella, the town planning 
award by Luigi Piccinato. 

Around the world, the New South Wales 
government announced an international de- 
sign competition for a National Opera 
House in Sydney, Australia, that has been 
approved by the AIA competitions commit- 
tee. The “assessors” will be Architects 
Eero Saarinen; John Leslie Martin of London, 
and Henry Ingham Ashworth and Cobden 
Parkes of Sydney. Prizes: £5,000, £2,000 
and £1,000 (Australian). Registration is 
open until March 15. 


HONORED: On recommendation of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, of 
which he is an honorary corresponding 
member, Queen Elizabeth awarded to Wal- 
ter Gropius the 1956 Royal Gold Medal for 
Architecture, the RIBA award announce- 
ment citing his “important contributions 
to the theory and teaching of contemporary 
architecture” and various building he de- 
signed, including Impington Village College 
in Cambridgeshire (1936) in collaboration 
with Maxwell Fry. In San Francisco the 
Building Industry Conference Board gave 
its annual achievement award to Architect 
Arthur Brown Jr., designer of the Coit 
Tower, San Francisco City Hall, and the 
ICC and Department of Labor Buildings 
in Washington. 


Miami was the destination of an increas- 
ing number of top North and South Ameri- 
can architects this winter as a design board 
headed by Architect Robert Fitch Smith 
worked up plans for the $200 million Inter- 


Graphic House 





BREUER OLIVETTI 

ama ('nter-American Cultural and Trade 
Center) projected for a 1,600-acre ocean- 
side tract nearby in North Dade County. 
Consultants who have worked with the 
board already include Pietro Belluschi, Paul 
Rudolph, Landscape Architect Dan Kiley 
and Industrial Designer Donald Desky. 
Others slated to assist include Eero Saari- 
nen, Wallace Harrison, Dr. Luis Malaussena 
of Venezuela, designer of the Officers Club 
in Caracas, and Dr. Fernando Belaunde, 
noted Peruvian slum clearance and housing 
project architect. Other regular members 
of the design board are Architects Russell 
Pancoast, Robert Law Weed, Alfred Brown- 
ing Parker, John C. Peterson, Edwin T. Reeder, 
and Engineer Maurice Connell. 


Forced to cancel his first trip to the US 
last year because of illness, Italy’s brilliant 
Construction Engineer Pier Luigi Nervi will 
come instead this spring. His main activity 
will be a 15-day stay starting April 4 at 
the department of architecture of the North 
Carolina State College School of Design 
in Raleigh, headed by Dean Henry L. Kamp- 
hoefner, where he will conduct a structural 
problem with fifth-year students in collabo- 
ration with department head Eduardo Cata- 
lano. On the morning of April 13 in Raleigh 
he will also deliver a lecture for the south- 
eastern regional conference of the Colle- 
giate Schools of Architecture and for dele- 
gates from the regional conference of the 
South Atlantic District of the AIA, who 
will be meeting April 12 to 14 in nearby 
Durham. The same afternoon he will also 
participate in a follow-up panel discussion, 
moderated by John Hopkins University phi- 
losophy department head George Boas, with 
Dean Jose Luis Sert of Harvard’s Graduate 
School of Design, California Landscape 
Architect Garrett Eckbo, and Professor 
Mario Salvadori of Columbia University. 


Inspired in part by Canada’s “construction 
boom of fantastic proportions,” Hugh C. 
MacLean Publications, Ltd. of Toronto 
started a new architectural and building 
magazine, The Canadian ARCHITECT, 
edited by James A. Murray, MRAIC. The 
first issue, Nov. to Dec., 1955, was to be 
followed by one for Jan. to Feb., 1956, and 
monthly issues beginning in March. 


Queen gives Gropius 1956 Gold Medal; Brever and Olivetti 


win Italian prizes; Nervi to lecture in N. C. in April 


NAMED: James A. Dawson, of Harrison & 
Abramovitz, construction coordinator for 
the UN Building, as the NYC Housing 
Authority’s director of development, suc- 
ceeding John P. Riley, who resigned to join 
the IBEC Corp; John P. Robin, formerly 
executive director of the Pittsburgh Rede- 
velopment Agency, as president of the 
Regional Industrial Development Corp., 
organized to promote Pittsburgh area in- 
dustrial development; Architect John C. 
Lindsay, to design a $5 million construction 
industries center in Los Angeles for the 
Building Contractors Assn. of California, 
of which John E. Meskell is president. 


To strengthen their administrative teams, 
HHF Administrator Albert M. Cole made 
his Executive Assistant Annabelle Heath an 
assistant administrator, while Urban Re- 
newal Commissioner James W. Follin ap- 
pointed Harold Freed Alderfer of Pennsy]l- 
vania State University an assistant URA 
commissioner for operations. Miss Heath 
was on Cole’s staff when he was a member 
of the House of Representatives from Kan- 
sas, in her new position will have charge 
of coordinating policy actions between 
HHFA headquarters and its six regional 
offices. Alderfer has been on the Penn 
State staff for the last 27 years, most re- 
cently as head of its department of political 
science and executive secretary of its insti- 
tute of local government. From 1942 to 1950 
he was director of Pennsylvania’s State 
Bureau of Municipal Affairs, and on leave 
of absence, 1950 to 1952, served as a local 
government specialist in Greece for ECA. 


DIED: Architect Joseph Zeno Burgee, 58, 
partner since 1945 in Holabird & Root & 
Burgee and a codesigner on the Canadian 
National Railways terminal in Montreal, 
Monsanto’s research laboratory in St. Louis, 
the Teta research institute in Bombay, 
Jan. 5 in New York, of a heart attack; 
Engineer Charles B. Spencer, 69, a founder 
and board chairman of Spencer, White & 
Prentis, builders and foundation specialists, 
former president of the Moles and con- 
sulting engineer on the 1949 White House 
renovations, Jan. 7 in New York; Lewis N. 
Rosenbaum, 75, realty owner and developer 
for several large buildings over the Hudson 
& Manhattan tracks in Jersey City, Jan. 9 
in Rye, N.Y.; Frederick P. Condit, 77, former 
president of the New York State and Amer- 
ican Title associations and, until his death, 
active as a vice president of the Title Guar- 
antee & Trust Co., Dec. 19 in New York; 
Engineer and Builder Charles A. Cummins, 
73, whose firms built the Library of Con- 
gress Annex, the new House Office and 
the Department of Commerce Buildings 
in Washington, the Cincinnati post office, 
Dec. 21 in Baltimore. 
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Duriron Acid Resisting Drain Pipe 























DURIRON® generally 
outlasts the building 





Specify DURIRON for permanent drain lines to 
handle acids and other severe corrosives. DURIRON 
is a high silicon iron that is corrosion resistant 
throughout. It is not a coating. DURIRON is 
resistant to practically all commercial acids and 
many other corrosive solutions. 


DURIRON has been proved by many years’ 
service in schools, hospitals, laboratories, kitchens, 
plating rooms, and in many other applications 
where the economics of good building call 
for permanent drain lines. 


A complete line of DURIRON bell and spigot 
pipe and fittings is carried in stock by leading 
wholesalers in principal cities throughout the 
country. Write for free bulletin PF/4a or see 
Sweet’s Architectural File. 




















DURIRON is also available with split flange 
connections for pressure lines. Details 
are contained in Bulletin PF/2. 








THE DURIRON COMPANY, Inc. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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BUILDING VOLUME: Ninth consecutive record set by ’55 


construction spending; New York leads in value of permits 


Construction expenditures in 1955 totaled 
$42.3 billion, 12% greater than the previous 
record in 1954, and the ninth consecutive 
year they have reached new peaks, accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates by the Com- 
merce and Labor Departments (see charts 
and table below). 

Although federal spending for new con- 
struction declined substantially last year, 
except for grants-in-aid programs, this drop 
was more than offset by increased state and 
local public expenditures, according to Com- 
merce-Labor officials. 

Building permit data compiled by Dun 
& Bradstreet showed that New York, Los 
Angeles and Chicago all scored gains in the 
dollar volume of permits issued in 1955 
over 1954, and ended in the same One, Two, 
Three order as in 1954. 

New York finished first by a wide margin 
despite the odd fact Dun and Bradstreet 
credited it with only $667 million of permits 
at the end of December, compared with $672 
million a month earlier. The explanation: 
although New York December permits 
totaled $45 million, a readjustment had to 
be made in its cumulative figure to deduct 





TOTAL CONSTRUCTION expenditures in De- 
cember were $3,177 million, or 3% greater 
than comparable outlays in Dec. '54. 
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EDUCATIONAL CONSTRUCTION outlays in De- 
cember ran $3 million above Dec, '54. Private 
Outlays were down $2 million for the month, 
off $30 million for the year; but public out- 
lays up $5 and $308 million, respectively. 


$50 million recorded in June for William 
Zeckendorf’s Palace of Progress project 
that was later abandoned (p. 16). 

The 25 cities that issued the largest dol- 
lar volume of building permits last year, 
and their respective rank in 1954: 


~ 


in millions of dollars) 


ener 
1954 


1955 1954 % Change Rank 
New York .... $667.4 546.5 +-23.9 
Los Angeles .. 433.4 408.6 + 6.1 2 
Chicago .. : 262.7 229.8 +14.2 3 
Dallas nrg 166.9 142.6 16.9 5 
Philadelphia . 147.1 137.5 7.3 6 
Detroit . 142.8 126.5 +-12.6 7 
Houston .. 137.1 165.3 —16.9 a 
Baltimore 104.7 89.1 +-16.8 10 
OSNVOP 2.5.5. 99.8 100.5 — 1.0 9 
New Orleans . 98.8 54.9 +-81.5 20 
San Diego , 85.4 72.3 +18.1 13 
Milwaukee ... 85.3 102.2 —16.4 8 
Cleveland ...... 78.6 62.2 +25.8 14 
Atlanta : 76.5 87.5 —12.6 11 
Seattle ‘ cma 71.9 77.1 — 7.7 12 
Washington 67.6 55.6 +21.8 19 
San Francisco.. 64.6 57.7 +-12.3 18 
Kansas City 63.6 58.6 + 8.6 16 
Long Beach .. 60.6 45.2 +-33.2 23 
San Antonio .. 59.2 58.3 + 1.7 17 
Cincinnati ‘ 57.6 53.7 L. 7.6 21 
Ft. Worth .. 57.2 47.0 +-21.3 22 
Pittsburgh 55.0 34.2 +-61.7 25 
St. Louis 512 60.6 —15.0 15 
Columbus 50.1 44.8 +-13.6 24 


EXPENDITURES BY BUILDING TYPES 


Full Year 
Dec. '55 1955 1954 %+ 


( millions of dollars) 
PRIVATE BUILDING 


Residential (nonfarm) 1,283 16,600 13,496 +23 
Nonresidential* ...... 683 7,624 6,250 +22 


Industrial ..... ... 226 2,403 2,030 +18 
Commercial ey 269 3,039 2,212 +37 
Offices lofts: ware- 
houses ..... Ee i 107 1,131 958 +18 
Stores; restaurants 
| ere rrr 162 1,908 1,254 +52 
Religious ...... ita 63 736 593 +24 
Educational ........ 43 499 529 —6§ 
Hospital; institutions 27 351 337 +4 
Public utilities . ve 351 4,465 4,341 +3 


*PRIVATE TOTAL. 2,410 30,250 25,768 +17 


PUBLIC BUILDING 


Residential . cere 20 261 336 —22 
Nonresidential cess SBF 42858 6861 —9 
Industrial pean 31 720 1,506 —52 
Educational ....... 186 2,442 2,134 +14 
Hospital: institutions 20 329 365 —10 
Military ; 106 1,300 1,030 +26 
re 200 4,100 3,750 +49 
Sewer; water : 80 1,085 982 +10 
*PUBLIC TOTAL .. 767 12,000 11,809 +2 


*GRAND TOTAL 3,177 42,250 37,577 +412 


Minor components not shown, so total exceeds 


TRENDS 


BUILDING MONEY: Firm, but 


subject to easing if necessary 


It was the consensus of most financial ob- 
servers last month that interest rates would 
hold firm for a while, with no immediate 
likelihood of any further. increases, but no 
prospect of any decline either. 

To no one’s surprise, the FHA and VA 
announced at midmonth the partial cancel- 
lation of the mildly restraining home pur- 
chase mortgage rules they instituted last 
July. This was the clearest kind of con- 
firmation that the administration is follow- 
ing a policy of monetary flexibility and 
could be expected to make more credit avail- 
able for other types of business and com- 
mercial activity as soon as it was certain 
inflationary dangers of the present boom 
were past, or there was any threat of an 
economic recession. 

The mortgage restraint modifications by 
FHA and VA authorized a return to 30- 
year mortgages, instead of a maximum 
term of 25 years. This would lower buyers’ 
monthly carrying charges 48¢ a month on 
each borrowed $1,000 ($4.80 on a $10,000 
mortgage, $9.60 on a $20,000 mortgage). 
The relaxation was announced on the heels 
of a BLS report that December’s 72,200 
housing starts, after a steady decline since 
September, were at the rate of 1,187,000 
units a year on a seasonally adjusted basis 
—the first time this adjusted rate had fallen 
below the administration’s announced goal 
of 1,200,000 to 1,300,000 a year. 

Another small trump in official reserve, in 
case starts continued to drop on a season- 
ally adjusted basis, would be termination 
of the special regulation that required a 
minimum down payment of 2%, rather than 
a 100% mortgage, on any VA home pur- 
chase, and 2% more than normally required 
for down payments on FHA-insured homes. 

At the large New York convention of the 
American Economic Assn., the American 
Statistical Assn. and allied groups a month 
ago, most economists were confident boom 
conditions would continue at about present 
heights through at least the first half of 
the year, perhaps dip only slightly through 
the third and fourth quarters and then re- 
sume their uptrend. 


Building got a good indication of the con- 
tinued interest of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. in first class realty investments 
last month, when it announced its purchase- 


lease acquisition of the blockfront 42-story 
Manhattan office and per ise building at 
Madison Ave. and 49th seller-lessee of 
the tower, assessed at $5.° millior as the 
General Realty & Utilities p., which has 
large holdings in many : 3; cur- 
rently building two large new off struc- 
tures in New York. One of these is a 27- 
story building at 20 Broad § will in 
clude space for expansion vf t! w York 
Stock Exchange, the othe: y build- 
ing at 40th St. and Sixth Ave. i rapidly 
expanding uptown textile ds 
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WHEN YOU SPECIFY 
CELLULAR STEEL FLOORS 
Insist on 


NEPCO HEADER DUCT 
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NEPCO HEADER DUCT gives your clients 
the ultimate in Underfloor Electric Service 





















You can get complete electrical distribu- The result—electrical outlets may be 
tion from cellular steel floor construction cheaply and economically located and NEW NEPCO 
with National Electric Header Duct, the relocated wherever they are needed to 





all-steel grounded feeder raceway from best serve the requirements of the owner’s SERVICE FITTINGS 
distribution pane! to the raceway formed Office layout. : 
by the structural steel oor panels. With When you are planning for cellular - — or Sor inetalie- 
. . = e ° Te {10 y “i wo 
National Electric Header Duct. selected steel floors, make certain that you include tion where height of fitting is re 
m ’ "See ‘ stricted to less than 3’”’ by modern 
raceways Mma) ‘nergized to accommo- a National Electric Header Duct system ie =p ee 
Nail ad f as pial i. ss F all dl a desks and free-standing equipment. 
ate any |! or power, light, O take care Of all your client's present Their simplified one-piece housing 


telephone oi }munication. and future electrical needs. cuts installation time and reduces 


replacement inventory because it is 
F ; ters’ designed to accommodate cover 
<¥-Galke) rau f Listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. £ 


ELECTRICS PAC e o plates for any service. 
National Electric Products 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
3 Plants * 10 Warehouses + 36 Sales Offices 




































NEPCO HEADER DUCT 
AND DETROIT STEEL 
PRODUCTS’ ELECTRIFLOOR 





NEPCO HEADER DUCT 
AND INLAND STEEL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY'S 
MILCOR CELLUFLOR 


NEPCO HEADER DUCT 
AND AMERICAN STEEL 
BAND COMPANY’S 
AMERICAN CELLULAR 
SUBFLOORING 
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AND R. C. MAHON 
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M-FLOOR 
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BUILDING COSTS: T. C. Williams says 56 advances should not 


exceed 3% to 5%; labor—more stable, but more expensive 


While building cost trends this year would 
continue upward, there was little agree- 
ment on the extent to which they would 
rise. This was natural; there was a range 
from 3.2% to 5.1% in various indices of 
the increases that took place last year. 
The Associated General Contractors’ index, 
for instance, rose 3.2% from Dec. 754 to 
5d. The American Appraisal Company 
index went up 3.5% 


Dec. 
in the same period. 
E. H. Boeckh & Associates’ composite index 
for non-residential building costs rose 4.5% 
(see chart) ; its component for apartments, 
hotels and office buildings going up 4.4%, 
the commercial and factory buildings com- 
ponent 4.7%. During the year Engineering 
News Record’s “building” index rose 4.9%, 
its “construction” index 5.15%. 

This year, according to T. C. Williams, 
president of both Stone & Webster Engi- 
neering Corp. and of the National Construc- 
tors Assn., building costs should not ad- 
vance more than 3 to 5%. Last month he 
told the annual meeting of this association 
of large industrial construction firms that 
order backlogs of the nation’s leading engi- 
neering and building concerns are larger 
now than at any time since early in the 
Korean war. 

Forecast Board President Melvin H. 
Baker of National Gypsum: “Some price in- 


MATERIALS: Steel situation clears a little, but pressure for price 


Last month the structural steel supply 
situation showed signs of easing slightly, 
but prospects of price increases later in the 
year grew greater. Lumber prices also be- 
gan to edge up a little, but cement sacrificed 
some of its recent announced increase. Cop- 
per and brass materials were a little easier 
to obtain and most other building materials 
were firm in supply, but still under pressure 
for continued moderate price advances. 


Steel— November structural steel bookings 
totaled 345,308 tons, second highest month 
in history, exceeded only by 369,414 tons 
last July, according to the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction. This boosted 
the backlog of unfilled orders to 2,075,465 





STRU RAL S . unfilled orders on Dec. 1 
rose s, with slightly more than 
_ half 1,087,854 tons, scheduled 
for fa n y Mar. 31, 
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creases may be expected in building ma- 
terials to partially absorb increased costs 
from higher wages, but these increases will 
be selective and might result in no more 
than a 2% increase in the cost of construc- 
tion.” 


Building labor rates. To higher materials 
prices, however, would have to be added 
wage increases for construction workers, 
plus boosts in other contractor expenses. 
Fortunately, major building labor disputes 
were fewer last year than in 1954, and with 
termination of the teamsters’ strike that 
seriously crippled the Los Angeles area’s 
huge private and public construction pro- 
grams from October through December 
(AF, Jan. ’56) there were no other big 
tieups visible on the horizon. 

In a growing trend to more longterm in- 
dustrywide labor pacts, however, contrac- 
tors were giving more binders for auto- 
matic future wage increases and bigger, 
more comprehensive welfare payments. 

New York City and Long Island, for in- 
stance, started the year with a new area- 
wide plumbers contract replacing five that 
used to expire at different times and re- 
sulted in “a whipsaw effect of constant con- 
tract negotiations” that plagued the indus- 
try. A major innovation in this con- 
tract: employer payments of $2 a day per 


tons on Dec. 1 (see chart), compared with 
less than 1,300,000 tons at the beginning 
of 1955. Shipments for eleven months of 
1955 lagged 6% behind comparable 1954 
shipments, as auto industry demands tem- 
porarily slackened Institute Vice Presi- 
dent N. P. Hayes forecast a 12% boost in 
structural shipments this year, to result 
largely from expansion of production facili- 
ties. Three factors building up pressure for 
higher structural prices were: the frequent- 
ly stated need of the companies for higher 
income to finance extensive expansion that 
will cost $1.2 billion this year, another $1.8 
billion in ’57 and 758; the likelihood of an- 
other hike in steelworkers wages in mid- 
year negotiations, and extra inventory or 
premium buying in anticipation of price 
boosts. 


Lumber—Shortly after the first of the year 
Northwest lumber prices started to move 
upward after three months of weakening, 
prompted in part by heavy buying from the 
Los Angeles area after settlement of the 
teamsters strike that had held up almost all 
building there since early fall. 
prices were also turning upward. 


Plywood 


Cement—The new year brought an increase 
of about 15¢ per barrel for cement in most 
localities. Two big producers, Universal 
Atlas (a US Steel subsidiary) and Alpha 
Portland announced 25¢ per barrel in- 
creases in December, effective Jan. 1, but 
later revised their rates so they rose only 
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CONSTRUCTION COSTS for nonresidential build. 
ing rose another 0.2% (from 267.9 to 2686)% | 
from November to December, according tom 
the index compiled by E. H. Boeckh & Ag, 
soc. Through 1955 this index rose a total 
of 4.5%. 















man (approximately a 7% wage increase) 
for an “Additional Security Benefits Plan.”9 
Although not quite a “guaranteed annual 
wage,” this will give workers extra un 
employment, retirement and death benefits, 
Each worker’s account will “follow the 
man,” and will not be lost or diminished 
if he shifts from one job to another in the 
area. The new master contract also in- 
cluded a series of three 10¢ an hour wage 
increases effective in Jan. and July 56, 
and Jan. 757. 


boost mounts 


15¢, about 5%. In Seattle one producer 
posted a 20¢ per barrel increase, his first 


advance since Apr. 54, 


— 
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BUILDING MATERIALS PRICES after their 0.5% 
November decline turned upwards again in 
December, rising about 0.2%, from 128.1 to 
128.3 on the BLS average wholesale price in- 
dex. Small price increases for millwork, 
prepared paint, concrete ingredients, struc- 
tural clay products and miscellaneous non- 
metalic minerals accounted for the Decem- 
ber upturn. Plywood declined slightly, but 
lumber (20% of the index) was unchanged. 
At the end of 1955 the BLS index for all 
building materials was 5.2% higher than 4 


year earlier (122.0 in Dec. '54). \ 
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Penn Controls Engineering Building, Goshen, Ind. The Austin Co., architects and contractor. 


there's Vision-Vowt 


Truscon’s Wall With a Window 


Hundreds of new buildings have been designed around 
the Vision-Vent idea since this revolutionary new wall 
panel was introduced a scant thirty months ago. Hun- 
dreds more installations are on the boards now. 


Why such enthusiastic acceptance? Here’s a building 
method that gives you all the mass-production and instal- 
lation economies of standard steel windows. Vision-Vent 
combines window and wall panel in one integrated unit 
which is easily installed as a unit. It encloses entire walls, 
can be erected from inside regardless of weather. 

Each Vision-Vent unit is complete with fixed lights, 
awning-type ventilators, insulated steel panels. A Vision- 
Vent variation includes Truscon Double-Hung Steel 


STEEL 


and, Steck Producdd 
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Windows in place of awning-type ventilators. 


Insulated panels are in colored porcelain enamel or in 
stainless steel. They have an insulating value equal to that 
of an ordinary masonry spandrel wall. They retain in- 
terior heat; they provide for efficient air conditioning. 
Minimum wall thickness—less than 1%'’—provides extra 
square feet of floor space. Light weight of Vision-Vent 
walls is reflected in structural savings. 


This exciting Truscon development is recommended 
for use in all types of single and multi-story buildings. 
Truscon window engineers will be glad to study your 
requirements and develop design details and costs. More 
specs in Sweet's, or send coupon for facts. 
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REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
3108 East 45th Street, Cleveland 27, Ohio | 
| Please send me more information on: | 
| GO Truscon® Vision-Vent Windows O Republic ELECTRUNITE®E.M.T. | 
| 0 Republic Steel Lockers | 
| ! 
| Name Title | 
Company 
| Address | 
City Zone—_State 
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Basic specifications available 
on the use of asphalt emulsions 
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BITUMULS:’ for: 
Roads & Streets 
Walks & Drives 

Parking Areas 


LAYKOLD* for: 
Tennis Courts 


Playgrounds 
Roof Decks 


Typical specifications are available on Bitumuls and Laykold 
products for every type of paving and surfacing application. 


Get them from our nearest office. 


4|8)\\ American Bitumuls & Asphalt Company 


a 200 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, Calif. - Perth Amboy,N. J. + Baltimore 3, Md. 
Mobile, Ala. Cincinnati 38, Ohio Columbus 15, Ohio Tucson, Ariz. 
=~ com Seattle, Wash. + Baton Rouge 2, la. + St. Lovis 17, Mo. + Inglewood, Calif. 
Oakland 1, Calif. * Portland 7, Ore. * Washington 5, D. C. + San Juan 23, P.R. 
































(MODERN HISTORY) 


Our Greece correspondent informs us that 
he was standing in reverie near the 
Parthenon in Athens not long ago when 
a little old American lady walked up, 
glanced at the shrine, sniffed twice for 
attention, and said in a critical southem 
drawl: “Why, is this all it is? Why, we 
got a better one than this back home in 
Nashville!” 


(RETROSPECT) 
February is a businesslike month, a short 
month buttoned into a matching vest, an 
office month. Its air of efficiency makes us 
think of some addenda to last month’s 
article about lobbies. 

For example, Bob Bien, of Sylvan Bien 
and Robert Bien, architects, showed us a 
trio of lobbies which his firm accomplished 
on New York’s Madison Ave., and which 
have come to have their own compact 
fame in the city’s architectural mythology. 
First the Biens designed a sizable office 
building on the east side of Madison. The 
owners were so pleased at the success of 
this building that a few months later they 
asked the Biens to build another office 
building across the street several floors 
higher. Back to the old drawing board 
started the Bien office. “But hold on,” the 
clients said, ““‘We want this building just 
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the same as the other one. It’s great. Ex- 
actly the same.” 

“Like Levittown?” 

“No, like across the street.” 

“Actually,” said Bob, the other day, 
standing in the glossy, light-flooded lobby 
of the second office building, “this only 
looks the same, of course. We re-detailed 
this one, and made it considerably better 
than the first one, and less expensive too.” 

But to the eye, the lobbies are exactly 
similar, and so are the other parts of the 
buildings, except that the second one is 
taller, and even more successful. But that 
wasn’t all. Elated, the client—you guessed 
it—engaged the Biens to make it triplets, 
and bought land uptown. Back to the old 
blueprint machine went the tracings. 

The three buildings are complete now, 
leased, air-conditioned, and _ occupied. 
They’re all the same, except for one de 
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tail: in the first one the elevator operators | 
are all blondes; in the second, all bru- 
nettes; in the third, all redheads. At last, 

a real living architecture! 





> 


wwicQ. | 

(ORDER) 

It is an old fear of magazine editors that 
the printer will print some of the photo- 
graphs upside down, and nobody will no- 
tice it on the proof pages. This is getting 
to be more and more of a danger, as you 
can understand by looking at these photos. | 

















This is just one more of the quietly | 
desperate incidents in architecture today, | 
as we move into a modern classicism. The 
Japanese are way ahead of us, of course, 
in their rich, orderly culture. 








(REPORT) 


in ForuMm’s news section last 
month describing the new recommenda- 
tions of the General Services Administra- 
tion for federal buildings sent us panting 
after the full report for more details. 


That article 
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After hefting the full report (hundreds 
of pages) we settled for the extract (24 
pages) and can recommend this highly 
as reading matter. A shrewd, thoughtful 
piece of work, the GSA report recom- 
mended such serious advances as reducing 
structural design live loads, narrowing 
corridors, etc. But it wasn’t all serious. 
See section 20 on “Murals and Sculpture”: 
“Even though a mural and sculpture cost 
money, a certain amount of this work 
should be done in some buildings. The 
over-all cost of the project will not be 
greatly enlarged by their use, even when 
they are well done.” Even then. 

Another murmuring roar was about ex- 
terior facings: “The use of new materials, 
after they have been thoroughly tested, 
may be considered.” 


(SEMANITOR) 


Word comes in, sped on the wings of a 
public relations department’s mimeograph 
machine, that the National Insurance 
Company of Columbus, Ohio, has devel- 
oped “a new, scientific office-cleaning sys- 
tem which cut costs by one-third.” 

“The most important aspects of the 
system are: 

“1, A program for improvement of em- 
ployee morale. The word “janitor” is out, 
“sanitor” is in. Uniforms are provided so 
that sanitors come and leave dressed as 
other office workers. Authority is delegated 
to inspire self-confidence and pride... 

“2, A research program on equipment. 
Simple improvements have increased ef- 
ficiency, reduced fatigue. Examples: uni- 
versal joints instead of one-way swivels on 
mops, larger wheels on push carts, long- 
handled dusting brushes instead of rags, 
bigger buffing machines, multipronged 
brushes for honey-combed fluorescent 
lights, portable heating tanks to eliminate 
trips to the hot-water faucet. 

“3, Research program on work methods. 
Operations as outwardly insignificant as 
wiping a desk top have been studied to 
eliminate unnecessary movements .. .” 

This nomenclature 
may also be of inter- 
est to that committee 
of the General Serv- 
ices Administration 
which is seeking fur- 
ther efficiency in 
government build- 
ings. Some time ago 
privates in the Air 
\ Force were rechris- 

tened “Airmen,” pre- 
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sumably to get their 
morale up in the 
clouds. Maybethe 
government should 
follow suit and have 
its buildings main- 
tained by sanitors. 
Would the Congres- 
sors or Senators ob- 
ject? Would the Jus- 
tor’s of the Supremo 
Courto hold it consti- 
tutiono? 
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(OTHER VICES, OTHER ROOMS) 


James M. Fitch, professor, author, trav- 
eler, gardener (he grew his own vermouth 
one season) and partner in housebuilding 
with his charming wife, Cleo, was once 
engaged to remodel a house in Rockland 
County, a complicated old affair originally 
built for Waldo Pierce, the painter. In- 
tricately planned, the house’s complexities 
came to a head around the splendid stair- 
way; under the main stairs was a multi- 
tude of partitions, a maze of lath, furring, 
studs, and old plaster. 

Fitch decided the only thing to do was 
find out what was happening structurally 
under there, and the only way was to rip 
out the maze. With his crew of workmen 
he began. Every time they tore down a 
wall, they uncovered another mysterious 
partition. It was like unwinding a skinned 
baseball. Several hours later they still 
were demolishing. 

Finally, however, they penetrated to the 
very frame of the stairway and put down 
their crowbars. Then one of the workmen 
said, “What’s this?” and struck a light. 
Scrawled on the timber stringer of the 





continued on p. 50 
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Owens-lllinois Technical Center, Toledo, Ohio... Architects: Holabird, Root ania” 
and Burgee, Chicago; Architect-coordinator for Owens-lilinois: Mr. H. P. Maas; rt 
General Contractor: George A. Fuller & Sons, Chicago; Electrical Contractor: glass lens 


Romanoff Electric Co., Toledo. , 
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The many phases of research pursued in the new tig | 

Owens-Illinois Technical Center involve a lot of looking 

. : into the future of glass. This calls for the best in seeing — 

Looking into present and future. Day-Brite lighting, of course, was 
the logical choice—in the glass technology laboratory, — 

the future. a engineering department, machine shop, administrative 

service offices, even in the cafeteria! 

| with Architects and Engineers looking for present and Admi 
i : ’ future lighting satisfaction, specify Day-Brite. It is the oan 
| lighting by classic line of light that lends itself to any architectural len: 

design, treatment and type of construction...SEE, 

\ Day-Brite EXAMINE and COMPARE Day-Brite—look at the 
| fixtures, not just the pictures. Your Day-Brite represent- mes 


ative will gladly show you—look for him in your classi- 
| 


fied phone directory. 
Glas 


NATION’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING EQUIPMEN) © 


_ Typical Engineering Area 
lighted with Day-Brite 1-ft. x 4-ft. 
troffers with Corning #70 

glass lenses. Note over-all surface 
illumination on desk tops 

and drawing boards. 
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Cafeteria, lighted with Day- 
Brite 2-ft. x 4-ft. Mobilex,® 
grid type, with Corning 

#70 glass lenses. 


Administrative Service Office, 
where Day-Brite 1-ft. x 4-ft. 
troffers with Corning #70 glass 
lenses maintain comfort seeing 
levels on all work areas. 


Glass Technology Laboratory, 
where Day-Brite CFI-10 
(Comfort For Industry) 
lighting helps wash out ceiling 
contrasts by utilizing 10% upward 
lighting. Day-Brite CFI fixtures 
provide added light at 

no added cost. 
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“DECIDEDLY BETTER" 


DAY-BRITE. 
wa ighling Sitirts 





Day-Brite Lighting, Inc. 
5471 Bulwer Ave., 
St. Louis 7, Missouri 





NOTE: All ceilings are suspended grid 
type, using Owens-Corning Fiberglas. 
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FOLEX: 


SUPPORTED VINYL 





..- MORE 
DURABLE 








No other covering material 
offers such outstanding 
quality and features at 
such low cost! Produced 
in dozens of patterns and 
leather effects in a wide 
range of decorator colors 

. the perfect folding 
door material! 






—e" cud 


TEXTILEATHER, Toledo 3, Ohio 





Division of The General Tire & Rubber Co. 
| Send me the names of folding door makers 
i who use TOLEX supported vinyl coverings: 
; a ee ae 

| 
| Address —_—_—_—— | 
I | 
L J 
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stairs in carpenter’s pencil, preserved as 
perfectly in the darkness as Cheops’ soul 
boat, was a message from the past: 
“Hello, you smart bastards, we had our 
troubles, now it’s your turn.” 


(MATERIALS) 


It may have been because of recent nar- 
rowing tendencies in architectural maga- 
zines that Steve Thompson, our news edi- 
tor, ended a recent speech to the New 
York Society of Architects as he did. The 
event was the annual installation dinner 
at the beginning of the 50th anniversary 
year of this professional organization, a 
happy evening, and Steve rose to the occa- 
sion with a stimulating architectural sug- 
gestion in his closing words: 

‘A $5 million international competition 
for new designs for Ivory Towers, a sadly 
neglected field in which we have not made 
much progress for a long, long time. 

“There will be three divisions in this 
competition: 

“1—a straight square, plumb line, ver- 
tical Ivory Tower, to be designed and oc- 
cupied by what my successor generation 
might call ‘conventional squares.’ 

“2a slightly leaning Ivory Tower—to 
be designed and occupied by those who 
might be described as ‘conformists of just 
a slight nonconventional bent.’ 

“3—a vertical boomerang-shaped Ivory 
Tower—on a base not more than 25 feet 
square. This is to be designed and occu- 
pied, of course, by what might be called 
‘the cantilevered rock-and-roll machine- 
for-living crowd.” 

To complete this revival of ivory tower- 
ism, it is suggested also that we might 
have a round table symposium on how to 
increase the use of ivory as a building 
material, with participants from the basic 
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ivory industry, complete with stenotypist, 





of course.—W.McQqQ. 


Vizusell 




















adds a new WHE «.. 


to store and office design 


With the simple twist of a screwdriver— 
L. A. Darling’s revolutionary Vizusell system 
combines channels, brackets, panels and ac- 
cessories to give modern distinctive styling and 
the ultimate in functional space control. 
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room partitioning 
shelving 






a age ; 
FOR INDUSTRY 
office partitioning 
shelving 


FOR STORES 
FOR PARTITIONING 
FOR EXHIBITS 





COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE + BRONSON, MICHIGAN 





CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
222 W. Adams St 1001 S. Figueroa St 
490 ADELAIDE ST., W. TORONTO 2B, ONTARIO 


NEW YORK 
47 W. 34th St 
CAMERON McINDOO, LTD 


CLIP AND SEND IN COUPON BELOW 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION. 


L. A. Darling Company, Bronson, Michigan 
Department 1 


Please send full information on Vizusell and Vizupoles 
NAME _ 
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& SHORT-SPAN concrete floors, you 
just unroll American Welded Wire 
Fabric reinforcement into place and 
let it droop continuously from beam 
to beam (see ACI Building Code, Sec. 
505b). The long prefabricated rolls 
guarantee continuity of reinforcing 
action and speed up installation. 


American Welded Wire Fabric takes 
less steel too. It is allowed a working 
stress about 40% higher than ordinary 
reinforcing materials (ACI Building 
Code, Sec. 306). As a result you get 
the needed strength in reinforced 
short-span floors with about 28% less 
steel area. With American Welded 
Wire Fabric, you have less material to 
transport and unload at the job. This 
cuts labor costs to the bone. 


Write to our nearest sales office for 
complete information. 





AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL, GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO, PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA., SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


EVERY TYPE OF REINFORCED CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION NEEDS 


USS AMERICAN WELDED WIRE FABRIC 
NCTE DSTA ES oS teri | 
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Everybody LOVE 
fresh Linens... 


(You huow thiy de-/) 





LINEN 
SERVICE 


... that’s why as an architect you do your client a 
valuable service when you specify continuous towel installations 
in the washrooms. He’ll find that employees, visitors and 
customers alike prefer the hospitable touch of 

soft cotton towels. And low-cost Liven SupPLY SERVICE 
relieves him of maintenance and inventory problems too. 

Get details from your Loca Linen SupPLIER 

under “Linen Supply” or “Towel Service” in the 

classified phone book. Or write us for free descriptive booklet. 


e 
] Association of America 
. and National Cotton Council 
22 W. Monroe Sr., Cuicaco 3 


IN ANY BUSINESS...LINEN SUPPLY IS GOOD BUSINESS 
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stresses, and these may often be the most 
important stresses in the roof. One of the 
interesting characteristics of the Catalano 
shell is that it is free to breathe: the 
boundary beams move up and down as 
much as 2%” due to thermal variations, 
but no stresses are developed thanks to the 
elastic connection between walls and roof. 
In the Nowicki arena such freedom of 
movement does not exist and the glass 
walls are rigidly connected to the inclined 
arches by numerous columns. Catalano 
found a brilliant solution to this prob- 
lem, which should be imitated in similar 
cases. 

It is to be hoped that the dramatic les- 
son on the potentialities of hyperbolic 
paraboloids given by Catalano will be 
learned by American architects and engi- 
neers. When I tried to propagandize shells 
16 years ago I was told that our economy 
was not adapted to this type of construc- 
tion. Today our economy is ripe and a 
flowering of these beautiful and versatile 
structures only waits for the enthusiastic 
acceptance of the American architect. 


MARIO SALVADORI 

Dept. of Civil Engineering and EngineeringMechanic 
Columbia University 

New York, N.Y. 


Forum: 

Your article “A New Way to Span 
Space” (AF, Nov. ’55) is very interesting 
to me, a statistician. We sometimes use 
the hyperbolic paraboloid in regression 
analysis. In our class in correlation an- 
alysis at the University of North Carolina 
we called the regression equation a linear 
joint function. One of my students, Bar- 
clay Jones, who is also an architect, con- 
structed models of this and other types of 
functions. He was immediately impressed 
with its architectural potentialities. 

DUDLEY J. COWDEN 
Professor of Economic Statistics 


University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


PROGRESS WITH MARBLE 
Forum: 

As a member of the marble industry 
and president of the National Marble Deal- 
ers Assn., I congratulate you on the pub- 
lication of your article entitled “Progress 
with Marble” (AF, Dec. ’55). It was brief, 
it was to the point, it stimulated, it sug- 
gested ideas to the industry and it left one 
with the feeling that there was going to be 
much more to come from the marble in- 
dustry itself and much more to come in 
the way of articles in Forum. 

THEO. R. HIDDING, president-treasurer 


Twin City Tile & Marble Co 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


FLATTENED-OUT HOSPITAL 


Forum: 
We would like to explore some of the 
critical points raised in your discussion of 


continued on p. 64 
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Lighter weight . .. Lower cost... Leak proof 








INSTALL ON ANY ROOF 





MODELS 


ra, £ SELF-FLASHING 


CURB-MOUNTED 
MODELS 





New, Keintorced 


DOUBLE DOME CONSTRUCTION 
Actually Diffuses Light . . . Eliminates Condensation 


Consolite’s exclusive double-dome construction 
gives double protection from damaging leaks 
... double impact and load strength . . . double 
diffusing value! In brief, to double the effec- 
tiveness of top-lighting in schools, commercial 


or industrial buildings, or residences, specify 


CONSOLIDATED GENERAL PRODUCTS, INC. AF 2 
P.O. BOX 7425, HOUSTON 8, TEXAS (CONSOLITE DIVISION) 


Consolite Skylights. 


Gentlemen: 
Please Rush us complete Set of Specification Forms 
and Literature. 


—— ee — ; 


e 
Name dai 
Address ieeceenee 20 Bek EE 
GE c 6 ee eee aden ae ee ee a 
NERAL PRODUCTS, INC. i 
P.0. BOX 7425, HOUSTON 8, TEXAS 1 () Architect [_] Contractor [_] Builder 
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When you’re figuring 





; pipe specifications 


for schools—Remember ... 











































































































“iTS BETTER TO 


DO IT RIGHT , 
THAN TO DO ITOVER’ 


; This poor boy doesn’t know how 
to add he’s like a lot of 
people who make the mistake of 

using the wrong piping mate- 

rials. They forget that the real 

cost of the installation is first cost 

plus repairs . . . and that the 

only real yardstick of economy 

is the cost per year of service. 





The smart people, those who 

really know their arithmetic use 
BYERS Wrought Iron pipe for 
corrosive applications. In the 
home . . . commercial and insti- 
tutional buildings . . . in plants 
and factories. Remember—it's 
never good economy to do a job 
over. By using Byers Wrought 
Iron pipe to begin with, your 

piping problems are solved from 
the start. 


Want a brief, interesting 
story of the what—why— 
and where of this durable 
material? Ask for booklet, 
“The ABC’s of Wrought 
Iron.” Write: A. M. Byers 
Company, Clark Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


YER 


WROUGHT IRON 
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the Flattened-out Hospital (AF. Nov. ’55). 


1. The pharmacy in the basement did 
not “stray off the reservation”; it serves 
inpatients only and should be handy to 
supplies and vertical transportation which 
in our case is the basement. 

2. We always provide dayrooms and 
gauge their size in accordance’ with 
whether the hospital serves long-term or 
short-term patients. Belleville is a short- 
term hospital and a 12’ x 22’ dayroom is 
quite adequate. 


3. The size and equipment of the utility 
rooms has little to do with the issue of 
lockers-for-nurses. 


4. Forum’s statement that “auxiliary 
supply points toward the end of the 
[nursing] unit are omitted” implies that 
these facilities are unquestionably desir- 
able. Decentralized nursing supplies and 
services are only planned today at the in- 
sistence of the rare administrator as in 
the Kaiser hospitals in California; we still 
have no evidence demonstrating the suc- 
cess of the system. Most planners and 
administrators feel that centralization of 
supplies and services is more desirable. 


5. Forum states that the “rationale of 
employee comfort and convenience .. . has 
not penetrated the hospital.” Actually 
Belleville has a beautiful windowed, air- 
conditioned employees’ cafeteria adjacent 
to its interior with air-conditioned lockers 
and lounges. 

However, FoRUM suggests a refinement 
worth considering: provision for nurses to 
relax and smoke without having to leave 
the nursing unit. It is commonly believed 
that the public’s confidence in a nurse on 
duty is damaged if she is seen relaxing 
or smoking. It would seem that a more or 
less hidden, small sitting room and smok- 
ing room for nurses in the nursing unit 
is desirable. 


ISADORE ROSENFIELD, 
New York, N.Y. 


architect 


® 1. 
inadvisable 
ices.”” No 
a hint to 
outpatients. 


Forum’s point: “This [location] would be 
if the hospital offered outpatient serv- 
criticism of outpatientless Belleville: 


planners of horizontal hospitals with 


2. True, a 12’ x 22’ dayroom is not as minimum 
ForuM’s point that if day- 
rooms are made small because experience shows 
they are little used, a restudy of what they ought 
to provide or whether they 
is called for. 

8. “‘Excess” utility cabinet space is 
often tuck personal odds ends in lieu of 
convenient lockers. Taking away the first without 
providing the second lowers working conditions. 

4. Architect Rosenfield’s 1952 arguments in favor 
of nursing floor substations and their relevance to 


as no dayroom. was 


are indeed necessary 
where nurses 
and 


group nursing (AF, Sept. °52) still sound more 
convincing than Architect Rosenfield’s 1955 argu- 
ments against the desirability and relevance of 
substations. 

5. Nurses and public are already a jump ahead. 
Nurses now sometimes have their smoke behind 
closed doors of sympathetic patients’ rooms. In- 


cidentally, the Palo Alto hospital was designed by 
Isadore & Zachary Rosenfield and Rex W. Allen. 
Architect Allen’s omit- 
ted.—ED. 


name was inadvertently 


continued on p. 66 








NEW PORTFOLIO 
makes it easy 


to speci 


FOR HOME 
OFFICE 
HOSPITAL 
HOTEL 





SLIDING DOOR HARDWARE 

is easy to specify when you 

use the Kennatrack Architectural 
Portfolio. This helpful collation of 

data and scaled detail drawings of 
the world’s finest sliding door 
hardware saves you time and 

effort. Detail drawings for 

residential, business or institutional 
installations. To complete your 
reference files, write for free copy of 
the Kennatrack Architectural 


Portfolio today. 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 
MANUFACTURER OF SLIDING DOOR HARDWARE 


ennatrac 


CORPORATION 


Elkhart 1, Indiana 





] \ REINFORCED CONCRETE 
BUILDING WITH... 


fo ately i 


R/C DUCT FLOORS | 


(ELECTRIFIED CONCRETE JOIST FLOORS) 


THE EDITORS BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C 
Leon Chatelain; Jr., Architect 

Beall & LeMay, Structural Engineers 

John McShain, Inc., General Contractors 















R/C Duct Floors provide tenants of the new Editors 


E Building with a complete network of underfloor electrical out- 
™ lets for power, light, telephone, and intercom systems. Yet 
of the original cost is about the same as a conventional © 
f wiring system of equal capacity. Outlets for power 
’ and communications systems can be connected 
of to convenient risers in a matter of minutes. 
or be i There is no ripping up or drilling through 
d ae siento floors and ducts. 
yr R/C Duct Floors consist of standard 
al steel electrical distribution ducts 
set in the structural slab of rein- 
f forced concrete joist floors ...no 
A expensive fill or topping is needed. 
Cost comparisons showed 
. that R/C Duct Floors cost about 
19% less than cellular steel floors! 
rE 





FOR FULL DETAILS SEE PAGES 10-11 IN NEW 16-PAGE 
BULLETIN ... SEND FOR YOUR COPY! 


E —_ pom 7 7 
CONCRETE REINFORCING STEEL INSTITUTE 


38 South Dearborn Street + Chicago 3, Illinois 
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tectrical, Contractor 
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5 CENTRA way 2, + 
yevernon 


— 90 Labor Saving Pays 
For Premium Lighting 


re Florida Contractor Reports on Job Using 


BARCY Szeed/ System 


PATENT PENDING 


5 
oa seas @ 7° 











Here is the contractor's report on an installation of lighting fixtures in a 
number of Florida schools: ‘'A study of labor costs shows a saving in excess 
of 50% compared with previous expense.” Money saved on installation 
more than paid the difference in cost between standard lighting and the 
finest commercial fixture available, the Garcy VISUALIER. 


THIS IS 


Saeed-Line 





a 


FIXTURES ARE PRE-ASSEMBLED AND ENTIRE RUN IS RAISED TO CEILING 
PRE-WIRED AT FLOOR LEVEL AS A SINGLE UNIT 


No separate external 


No straining at top of ladders. 
mounting channel needed. 


Fewer stem hangers needed. 


GA 4 GY Send today for Bulletin 551-L. 
| Quality by Design 


GARDEN CITY PLATING & MFG. CO., 1736 .N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 
In Canada: Garcy Co. of Canada, Ltd., 191 Niagara St., Toronto 
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RE ENVIRONMENT 


Forum: 

Let my voice speak from the wilderness 
and put in a plea for some consideration 
being given to the natural conditions. The 
landscape architect as well as the architect 
is interested in the fitting of man into 

is surroundings. While I know that man 
has created much of his environment, how- 
ever good or bad, I also believe we could 
stand some attempt to raise our level of 
appreciation of nature, as well as education 
in what is good or bad about our environ- 
ments. 

Forum is the best in the American field 
and, in spite of my specialty within a spe- 
cialized field, I find much of interest and 
value it highly. 


HENRY W. LANG, landscape architect 
Division of Beaches & Parks 

State of California 

San Francisco, Calif. 


MISPLACED CREDIT 
Forum: 

We were pleased to see the fine and 
factual article in your November issue 
titled “Atlanta Faces Up to Tasks.” We 
are quite thankful to have had a part in 
the progress described and were disap- 
pointed in not finding the name of our firm 
carried as architects for the State High- 
way building pictured in the article. 

From the opening of our office in 1936 
we have been FoRUM subscribers and value 
it very highly both for its descriptive ma- 
terial and editorial policy. One of the 
penalities of being an outstanding maga- 
zine is that any mistakes either of omis- 
sion or commission are observed, con- 
sidered and talked about. 


CHERRY L. EMERSON, consulting engineer 
A. Thomas Bradbury & Associates 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Forum: 

In the interest of factual reporting, I 
wish to correct your account of the Ber- 
toia mural in the Dallas Public Library 
(AF, Nov. ’55). 

Mr. Dahl, the architect for the Library, 
was not the designer of “twenty-odd Uni- 
versity of Texas buildings.” Since 1948 we 
have planned and designed 31 buildings 
amounting to over $27 million. Indeed, 
this office has designed every University 
of Texas building erected in Galveston, 
Austin and Dallas. During that time Mr. 
Dahl has not operated for the university 
in any capacity. 

Up to 1948, Paul Philippe Cret was the 
consulting architect and designed all 
buildings for the university. Associate 
architects were employed who followed 
the plans of the consulting architects and 
produced the working drawings and spe- 
cifications. As a member of the firm of 
Green, LaRoche & Dahl, Mr. Dahl par- 
ticipated in some of the construction at 
the university designed by Mr. Cret. 

MARK LEMMON, consulting architect 


University of Texas 
Dallas, Tez. 
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ARCHITECTS: 
Albert Kahn Associated Architects and Engineers Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS: 
J. A. Utley Company, Royal Oak, Michigan 


Certified Craftsmanship 
IN ACTION! 


The Certified Craftsmanship Certificate is a written pledge 
of adherence to work schedules, job cooperation, work of 
craftsmanship caliber and nationally recognized standards 
of quality. A certificate is yours for the asking from lathing 
and plastering contractors adhering to the code of Standard 
Practices for Lathing and Plastering. 

We suggest a thorough reading of the Code of Standard 
Practices which appears on the back of every certificate. Ask 
your lathing and plastering contractor for a copy, or write 
National Bureau for Lathing and Plastering, 1401 K Street, 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Associated Manufacturers 
of Lathing and Plastering Materials 


520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


FINISHING LIME ASSOCIATION OF OHIO ¢ GYPSUM ASSOCIATION 
METAL LATH MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
PERLITE INSTITUTB ©® VERMICULITE INSTITUTE 


E. Davis McNulty, Vice President, McNulty Bros. Plastering 
Contractors, presents Certified Craftsmanship Certificate 
covering Chrysler Building 41 to Frank Smith, Expeditor, 
J. A. Utley Company, General Contractors. 
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e This is the emblem of the 
National Bureau for Lath- 
ing and Plastering. It sym- 
bolizes high standards of 
job performance and re- 
sponsibility. 
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COMPONENTS 
TO STANDARD 
“CUSTOM-SIZE" 
CABINETS AND 
COMPLETE 
SYSTEMS 







































Allenco fire equipment is de- 
signed and proved to meet 3 
main requirements — 


‘ » Utility — 
fire regulations, 
insurance standards 





2. Eye-tility— 
unobtrusive in any 
setting, any structure 


3 . Economy — 


saves time in specifying* 
and installing 


*A.1.A. file 29e2 gives 
ready to use standard 
(and alternate) specifi- 
cations for major items. 
Write for your copy. 
Meanwhile, check Sweets. 







































EXCERPTS 








MAYA 


Excerpts from the introduction to 
the book Idea 55* by Industrial De- 
signer Raymond Loewy 


Our desire is naturally to give the buying 
public the most advanced product that 
research can develop and technology can 
produce. Unfortunately, it has been proved 
time and time again that such a product 
does not always sell well. 

There seems to be for each individual 
product a critical area at which the con- 
sumer’s desire for novelty reaches what 
might be called the shock zone. At that 
point the urge to buy reaches a plateau, 
and sometimes evolves into a resistance to 
buying. It is a sort of tug of war between 
attraction to the new and fear of the un- 
familiar. The adult public’s taste is not 
necessarily ready to accept the logical 
solutions of their requirements if this 
solution implies too vast a departure from 
what they have been conditioned into 
accepting as the norm. In other words, 
they will go only so far. Therefore the 
good industrial designer is the one who 
has a lucid understanding of where the 
shock zone lies in each particular problem. 
At this point, a design has reached what 
I call the MAYA (Most Advanced Yet 
Acceptable) stage. 

We designers are realists; we like to 
deal in facts. Here, however, there are no 
yardsticks, no ways to chart a curve of 
public reaction to advanced design. Never- 
theless, there are a few reasonably well- 
established facts among all these vari- 
ables, and they can help us in our think- 
ing. Being an engineer at heart, I have 
tried to introduce some order into this 
confused morass of human esthetic be- 
havior—in simplest terms, design accept- 
ance. 

As first groping efforts in this direction, 
here are some of our ideas on the subject 
(one ought to bear in mind that the con- 
clusions are not necessarily empiric and, 
while we speak of manufactured products 
in general, they might apply to the auto- 
motive field more particularly) : 

» Mass production of a successful given 


*Wittenborn & Co., New York, N.Y. $8.50 
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product by a major company over a period 
of time tends to establish the appearance 
of this particular item as the norm in its 
own field. The public more or less accepts 


“jt as the standard look or styling for the 


particular object. 

p Any new design that departs abruptly 
from this norm involves a variable risk 
to its manufacturer. The character of 
this risk has both positive and negative 
aspects. 

» The risk increases as the square of the 
design gap between the norm and ad- 
vanced model in the case of a large man- 
ufacturer. In plain language, for a big 
corporation a little style goes a long way. 
>The risk increases as the cube of the 
design gap in the case of a smaller manu- 
facturer. It is more difficult for them to 
establish a norm for they cannot blanket 
the nation with products in their own 
style. 

>» The consumer is influenced in his choice 
of styling by two opposing factors: 1) 
attraction to the new and 2) resistance to 
the unfamiliar. As Kettering said: “Peo- 
ple are very open-minded about new 
things—as long as they are exactly like 
the old ones.” 

>If the design seems too radical to the 
consumer, he resists it whether the design 
is a masterpiece or not. In other words 
the intrinsic value of the design cannot 
overcome resistance to its radicality at 
the MAYA stage. There are some con- 
stants in the problem: 1) The teen-age 
group is the most receptive to new ideas. 
2) Two unmarried individuals each hav- 
ing high MAYA coefficients have a lower 
common coefficient as soon as they marry. 
3) The older age groups are influenced 
increasingly by the style opinion of the 
teen-age group. 4) The wife is often the 
deciding factor at the time of purchase. 
5) The MAYA stage varies according to 
topography, geography, climate, season, 
level of income, ete. 


California’s architecture 


Excerpts from an article by William 
C. Stewart in the Los Angeles Times 


Building is today in one of those important 
transition periods that come rarely more 
often than once in a century, and its 
greatest advances have been made in 
California. 

California architectural design has been 
far ahead of the rest of the country in 


continued on p. 82 
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FOG 
NOZZLE 


TYPICAL OF 


AX ” 


PRODUCT 
BET La 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Precision machined cast brass throughout; stem 
and deflector head manganese bronze; oil re- 
sistent neoprene packing adjusts for wear; 1% 
inch, specified thread; polished brass or chrom- 
ium finish. (table) 





See how it meets the 3 main requirements — 


1 . Utility — 
Listed and approved for class A (ordi- 
nary) and Class B (oil, flammable 
liquids, etc.) fires. Fast ‘“wrist-twist” 
adjustment from Off through Full 


Steam, to 60° conical fog. Teeth can’t 
clog. 















Eye-tility — 


Compact “functional” shape; uniform 
high-polish finish. 


Economy — 





Surprisingly low priced, considering 

essential precision work; requires no 
—e maintenance; serves indefinitely; kills 
gene . ‘ , 

fires that ordinary nozzles can’t. 







Write for your NEW copy of ALLEN on Interior 
Fire Protection (A.1.A. file 29e2) No. 150 Mean- 
while check Sweets’. 
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Detroit Edison Company’s new generating station at River 
Rouge, Michigan—constructed with outside walls made of 
Kaiser Aluminum selected and fabricated by Walker Supply 


etroit Edison estimates bi 



















NORTH WALL— 
BOILER HOUSE 


METAL COPING— 
16 GA. FORMED 
ALMINUM 


METAL PANEL— 
16 GA. FLUTED 
ALCLAD ALUMINUM 


18 GA. 
GALVANIZED 
STEEL 


1%" ALUMINUM SASH 
FIBERGLASS METAL SILL— 
INSULATION 14 GA. FORMED 

ALUMINUM 
METAL SILL 
FACE BRICK 


Aluminum panels manufactured by 
Walker Supply and Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Michigan 

















and Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Michigan. This unique & 
sign reduces structural steel tonnage, foundation requitt 
ments and maintenance costs. 





Insulation Coverings made of Kaiser Aluminum protect * 


sulating materials from moisture and mechanical damagt 
Resist corrosion. Won't rust. Give long service without paitlt 
ing and with virtually no maintenance. Aluminum covering 
also provide high reflectivity, low emissivity for greater Pi | 
tection against heat loss. Light weight reduces handling a™ 
transportation cost. 





-— 
Price Candy Co. food fountain in Hecht Co. Department Store, 
Northwood, Baltimore, Md. 


neal Bastian-Blessing Plans and Equips 
_— Food Fountain in New Store of Hecht Co. 





There’s more to this attractive installation than meets the eye! Behind the TWIN-SERV 
mirrored wall there’s a kitchen. It, too, is Bastian-Blessing planned and || TWIN-S FOUNTAIN 
equipped to assure sparkling cleanliness and low-cost service for years to come. 


This food fountain in the new Hecht Co. Northwood store, Baltimore, Md., 
is operated by Price Candy Company of Kansas City, Mo. Customers are 
seated in booths and on 40 stools of a two-bay counter. There is a 30-ft. service 
counter at the gleaming 50-gallon Twin-Serv fountain unit. Along the wall are 
shelving units and refrigerated cabinets and display case. The kitchen is 
equipped with griddle stands, food warmers, dish- and glass-washing ma- 
chines, and much other Bastian-Blessing equipment. 9ts Patented 


Only Bastian-Blessing offers a complete line of fountain and fast food 


: 2 . ‘ : EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
equipment, plus service that ranges from exploratory discussion of require- 








Olle] Ma- Tal itit-t Milage ielalel th 
ments, through the detail drawings to final check-out of the installation. Rebull stbrage compermant 
That's why it will pay you to get “help from headquarters” early. Write for [RRISRIURI To Bian Cl mmaoa 
information or illustrated catalogs. The Bastian-Blessing Company, 4205 W. Handy flat work-space lid: 
Peterson Ave., Chicago 30, Illinois. Pi eee Srpem a eer ane ner 
12-page, colorful 
rotect itt Se Catalog $-156 
dame f A 1-BLESS of TWIN-SERV. 

tp  BASTIAN-BLESSING aanete 

covering é al copy today. 

ater prt | 

dling ani | Qualified Sales and Service Outlets in All Principal Cities 











WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF SODA FOUNTAINS AND COUNTER FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
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Fast-Acting Byrne Hangar Doors for 


%, 


“teat 





Architect: Giffels & Vallet, Inc., Detroit, Michigan 
Contractor: P. J. Walker Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Byrne Type K Canopy Type Hangar Doors were a natural choice for the 
High-Speed Flight Station maintained by the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics at Edwards Air Force Base, California. 


The installation shown, one of three Type K Doors each measuring 150’ 
by 32’, provides all of the recognized features of Byrne Hangar Doors, 
including fast operation . . . extremely tight closure 
tenance .. . maximum utilization of floor space . 

safety under all operating and weather conditions. 


... Minimum main- 
. along with complete 


The Byrne Type K Door can be furnished for heights up to 55’ with single 
sections up to 150’ wide, as illustrated, or in sections which can be 
operated individually or simultaneously. They are motor-operated, indi- 
vidual acting, with balanced suspension through cables which transmit 
dead loads to counterweights. 


More than 25 years’ experience is at your service in the development of 
any kind of door for industrial needs, particularly the design and con- 
struction of hangar doors. For complete information, check Sweet's Catalog, 
or write direct to Byrne Doors, Incorporated. 


BYRNE doors, inc. 








EXCERPTS. ow. 


es 


the last generation, and its impact on 
other sections is growing rapidly. The 
swimming pool, the sliding glass living 
room walls and other standbys of western 
building are not its only contributions, 
The Hollywood Bowl is, of course, world 
famous for its ingenious use of terrain 
and concrete to provide an outdoor theater 
for fine music. 

The drive-in restaurant, often now an 
elaborate and costly facility, evolved from 
lowly California hamburger stands in the 
twenties. The Los Angeles drive-in ham- 
burger stand was the forerunner of drive- 
in theaters and banks and even drive-in 
post offices. 

The motel, contribution, has 
revolutionized vacation habits and the en- 
tire business of public lodging. The first 
national census of “tourist cabins” showed 
about half of them in the West in 1935, 
In 20 years the number has doubled to 
more than 20,000 doing an 
$750 million annual business. 


another 


estimated 


Still another Los Angeles contribution 
to building is the open-air Oriental bazaar 
in the center of huge parking lots, an idea 
now taking hold all over the country. The 
first was conceived by a grocer and a 
publicity man as a farmers’ market on 
West Third St. in the thirties. 


Toward a new structure 


Excerpts from an article 


by Felix 
Candela, Mexican architect, in the 
Student Publication, School of De- 
sign, of North Carolina State College 


The professions of architect and engineer, 
once united under the title “Master Build- 
er,” have widened to such a dangerous ex- 
tent that today few dare to tread the no 
man’s land between them. Yet, on those 
numbered occasions when someone has had 
the courage and talent 
to take his stand there 
—such as Maillart and 
Nervi from one field 
and Nowicki and at 
times Wright from 
another — the _ results 
have been so extraordi- 
nary as to force us to 
consider whether it is 
not there, finally, that 
lies the hidden solution to the fundamental 
architectural problem of our age. This prob- 
lem is, in my opinion, the search for a style 
or common language able to offer us some- 


continued on p. 86 
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OF SUN HEAT 
AND GLARE... 


SOLVED WITH AKLO® GLASS 


1. Spectators facing a wall of daylight 
2. Working areas close to windows 
3. Critical work with reflective materials 

Aklo Heat Absorbing Glass lets you have an 
abundance of daylight without the penalties of sun 
heat and glare. That’s why it is ideal for eye com- 
fort, for bodily comfort . . . in all kinds of buildings. 
Rooms not only look cooler with daylight filtered 
through this blue-green glass . . . they are cooler. 
Aklo Glass in 14"" thickness shuts out as much as 
44% of the sun’s radiant heat energy. 

Heat is reduced through absorption and reradi- 
ation. Glare is diffused by the frosted translucent 
glass. That’s why—where outlook is secondary, 
Frosted Afk/o Glass is primary. 















FILTERS 
DAYLIGHT 


PHONE FOR THIS TEST. The Blue Ridge 


AKLO GLASS 


radiometer demonstration kit will show you 
how Frosted Aklo Glass reduces glare and sun _ 
heat. ( it ur L°-O-F Glass Distributor o . 
“a eee made by Blue Ridge Glass 
ealer listed under slas in the vellow 
pages of your phone book. Or write to sold by Libbey-Owen lass Distributors 
Liblbe Owens'Ford Gla Co sO8 
Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio 
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Useful facts for architects about... 


GREASE AND ALKALI RESISTANCE 
OF RESILIENT FLOORS 


In commercial or residential installations, resilient floors 
may be subjected to three main sources of contamination 
from grease and alkalis. Contamination may be momen- 
tary, such as spilled grease, solvents, or alkalis which are 
promptly wiped up. Such short-time contamination pre- 
sents no problem, if the cleaning is thorough and the 
grease or alkali has not seeped down between joints or 
seams in the floor. Of greater problem is contamination 
that is more prolonged—generally by contact with milder 
concentrations of grease or alkali caused by cooking 
residue, spillage, kitchen vapors, strong cleaners, or im- 
proper maintenance. The third usual source of contami- 
nation is the alkaline moisture from the earth passing 
through grade-level and below-grade concrete. 

The Armstrong Research and Development Center de- 
votes continuing attention to developing materials with 
improved grease and alkali resistance for a wide variety 
of conditions to which floors may be subjected. The ob- 
jective is to produce flooring materials which will not 
soften, swell, discolor, or change their physical properties 
under normal, accidental, or even prolonged contact 
with grease and alkalis. This has resulted in improve- 
ments in existing flooring materials as well as new types. 


GREASE—ALKALI RESISTANCE CHART 


Testing 

Laboratory tests are performed on resilient flooring ma- 
terials with three considerations in mind. First, the tests 
must establish the degree of resistance to grease and 
alkalis of the various floorings made. Second, compari- 
sons must be made of the various grades of each type of 
flooring. And third, the information arrived at must be 
applied to the experimental production of new types of 
resilient flooring, and these, in turn, must be tested. 

Although this has been a subject very important to the 
flooring industry and one on which much work has been 
done, practically no standard test has been generally ac- 
cepted in the trade. 

There are now a number of accurately controlled test- 
ing procedures in the development of which Armstrong 
has played a major part. These have given rise to the 
following uniform terms which may assist the architect 
in his choice of a resilient floor. 


Grease resistant — flooring for residential use, 
and tested in vegetable oils. 
Greaseproof — flooring for residential and 
commercial use, and tested in 
mineral and vegetable oils. 


grease resistance 


Poor Fair Good Excellent 
Standard Standard Corlon 
Excellent Asphalt Tile Asphalt Tile Custom Corlon Tile 
‘A & B colors) (C & D colors) Excelon Tile 
surface 
alkali 
Rubber Greaseproof 
resistance Seed Tile Aspha It 
For Cork 
Tile 
Linoleum 
Poor Linotile 


Com 


Armstrong FLoor: 


. LINOLEUM PliAin_ DECORAY* ~=NEWRAY* INLAID 
JASPE RAYBELLE®  CRAFTLINE® INLAID 
SPATTER® ROYELLE® EMBOSSED INLAID 
TEXTELLE* MARBELLE® STRAIGHT LINE INLAID 
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Armstrong Testing Procedures 


In the Armstrong Research and Development Center, the 
grease-and-alkali problem has been under study for many 
years, and several tests have been developed that produce 
valuable results. 

How well laboratory tests conducted in the Armstrong Re- 
search and Development Center have correlated with actual 
behavior in the field is evidenced by the fact that Armstrong 
has developed a number of flooring materials with good to ex- 
cellent grease and alkali resistance. However, claims made 
during the past few years for “plastic” flooring materials have 
accentuated the need for sharper distinctions in testing 
methods. In fact, some of these tests which Armstrong has 
used in the past are no longer precise enough to evaluate the 
grease and alkali resistance of the various grades of plastic- 
type flooring now offered. 


Armstrong Abrasion Tester. The Armstrong Research and 
Development Center has developed an improved method of 
determining grease resistance by using the Armstrong Abra- 
sion Machine pictured at upper right. This technique permits 
a quantitative determination of the grease resistance of the 
flooring material by measuring the abrasion resistance before 
and after contamination with grease or oil. For floorings with 
burlap or felt backing, contamination is measured for the sur- 
face only. Homogeneous flooring materials, such as asphalt 
tile and rubber tile, however, can be totally immersed and then 
tested by means of the Abrasion Machine. 

The Abrasion Machine provides a means of accurately and 
quantitatively assessing the effects of greases and oils.» Be- 
cause the machine is capable of testing six or more samples of 
different materials at the same time, it supplies useful com- 
parative data. 


immersion testing of Armstrong floorings. Immersion 
testing procedures for various types of floors measure the ef- 
fects of prolonged exposure to grease or oils. (See illustration 
at lower right.) Materials are immersed for varying periods 
of time up to two years while being continually observed for 
signs of deterioration. 


Value of these tests to the architect. Armstrong testing 
procedures have led to steady improvement of the grease- and 
oil-resistant properties of various types of Armstrong resilient 
flooring materials. 

Armstrong Rubber Tile is now freely offered for use in 
kitchens. Both Rubber Tile and Armstrong Custom Corlon 
Tile may be specified below grade if Armstrong No. S-104 
Chemical-Set Waterproof Cement is used, and on grade with 
No. S-225 On-Grade Cement. Excelon Tile, a vinyl-plastic 
asbestos tile, has been developed to provide an exceptionally 
high degree of resistance to both grease and alkali. Regular 
Asphalt Tile has low grease resistance but is highly resistant to 
alkali. Greaseproof Asphalt Tile also retains good alkali re- 
sistance. Sheet Corlon and Custom Corlon Tile are exception- 
ally resistant to both grease and alkalis. 

At present, Armstrong Linotile and the greaseproof tiles are 
virtually unaffected by the total immersion tests for grease-oil 
resistance, and Armstrong Rubber Tile is only slightly 
softened. Although extremely severe, this test has great value 
because materials are equally exposed to grease and oil for 
long periods of time. 

The qualitative resistance of Armstrong floorings is shown 
in the table at left. These flooring materials should be se- 
lected for specific installations according to the degree of 
alkali or grease resistance required. 


CUSTOM CORLON® TILE DECORESQ® CORLON 
EXCELON® TILE GRANETTE® CORLON 
MORESQ* CORLON TERRAZZO* CORLON 


* Trade-Mark Conductive 


Flooring materials to be tested in this Abrasion Tester are first im- 
mersed in grease or oil for a standard period of time. The exposed 
specimens are then abraded at the same time with other samples 
that have not been exposed. Thus, a direct comparison is obtained 
in terms of change in abrasion loss. 


In this long-time immersion test, a variety of flooring materials has 
been exposed to grease and oils (or a combination of both) for 
periods as long as two years. Visual examination of surface char- 
acteristics and reaction is the testing procedure used here. 








f , pre nes CORK COMPANY makes all types of resilient floors 
for all types of interiors. Almost any flooring problem can be met with one 
or more of the floors in the Armstrong Line. As a result, we have no spe- 
cial bias toward any one type and can offer architects impartial recommen- 
dations on any flooring problem. Our main interest is to aid you in making 
a sound flooring selection. 

Armstrong sales representatives throughout the country are glad to con- 
sult with architects and make specific recommendations for individual jobs. 
Your Armstrong representative has a wide variety of experience and train- 
ing in resilient flooring and can also call upon Armstrong Research and De- 
velopment Center for assistance with special problems. 

For helpful information on any flooring question, just call your nearest 
Armstrong District Office or write direct to Armstrong Cork Company, 
Floor Division, Lancaster, Pa. 


RESILIENT TILES  AsPHAtT THe = RuBBeER THE 


Standard LINOTILE® 
Corkstyle* CORK TILE 
Greaseproof CUSTOM CORK TILE 


LINOLEUM TILE 
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JUST PUBLISHED! = 
NEW 16 PAGE BULLETIN 


WITH COMPLETE INFORMATION | 





Qucludes... PHOTOS - DRAWINGS - TYPICAL 
INSTALLATIONS - ENGINEERING and CONSTRUCTION 
DETAILS » CAPACITY and PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS 
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MARLO COIL CO. 6135 Manchester Ave. St. Louis 10, Mo. 


Please send me your new bulletin on Marlo Seazonaire 
Remote Room Air Conditioning Units. 


NAME” 
ADDRESS POS OE RES IN ee) 


COMPANY Vann ahs 6.1 41... ) C 


city ' ; wich! ae . “a an 


Bee er ae Ee ce ae See 
| 
| 


MARLO coi! co. 





SAINT LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


Quality Air Conditioning and Heat Transfer Equipment Since 1925 


EXCERPTS ena 


thing more than the aridness of mere rov- 
tine. 

A style is established when abstract 
forms begin to acquire a symbolic signi- 
ficance derived from time and custom. It is 
evident that to the layman all architectural] 
forms appear abstract in content; but the 
architect himself must distinguish between 
those abstract by effective definition, such 
as the molding or decoration in general, 
and those expressive of the structure which 
must be his essential preoccupation when 
he comes to consider the material means of 
enclosing a given space. When he achieves 
their just equilibrium, when the structural, 
or necessary, is in balance with the decora- 
tive or superficial, he creates a true archi- 
tecture. 

tevolutions, after attaining their pri- 
mary objective of overturning a previous 
“status quo,” must establish a basic code 
backed by one political and philosophic pro- 
gram. In the case of architecture, such a 
code is called style. The architectural revo- 
lution of the twentieth century has executed 
a near total destruction of the former 
practices whose ineptness demanded the 
outbreak; but we have yet to witness the 
constructive phase. Perhaps to evolve a 
new style, and perhaps by the continuation, 
albeit in a different manner, of the long 
established habits we condemn. Freedom 
itself can seldom produce positive results, 
since the middleman may adjust himself 
only within fixed limits which, while cur- 
tailing his liberty of movements, give him 
the confidence and security essential for his 
competent function. The genius alone is 
capable of living happily in such a rarified 
atmosphere, and to him alone is given the 
power to create, under such conditions, 
works that automatically consitute law; 
works, that is to say, that will form the 
grammar and vocabulary of a new style. 
The inherent danger is that he may dedi- 
cate himself to expressions which, although 
bearing the indisputable stamp of his talent 
and vitality, may not be based on authentic 
architectural values. Thus a senseless for- 


continued on p. 92 
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Specify right from this new 
Nicholson “tell all” bulletin! 
Contains complete specifications, il- 
lustrations, and engineering drawings 
on facilities, construction, styles, lay- 
outs, and hardware. Send for a 
copy today! 


NICHOLSON 
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Right from 
stock... 


in standard colors 


... Nicholson's complete line of toilet compart- 
ments are stocked in standard styles and sizes 
for fast “from stock” delivery. 


You can specify better-built compartments—Nicholson com- 
partments—and have them shipped right away! No hold-up. 
No waiting. No delay in completion of important building 
contracts. 

Latest production facilities, housed in a modern 67,600 
square-foot plant, are busy building up a standard-size stock 
of three distinctive styles. From ultra-modern to rugged 
utility designs, you can get the toilet compartments you 
need in a hurry. 

For serviceability and service, specify Nicholson. 
Nicholson Toilet Compartments are immediately available in 
the following types . . . in standard colors: 


Type A—floor braced Type AR—overhead braced 
Type B—flush type 


OM, NICHOLSON sed Conpary 


METAL PARTITIONS + TRAPS + VALVES + FLOATS 


14 OREGON STREET, WILKES-BARRE, PA. © SALES AND ENGINEERING OFFICES IN 58 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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| May we help you in 
selecting a plant location? 


In our Omaha headquarters we have accumulated a 
vast amount of factual information covering the eleven 
western states served by Union Pacific. 


This information is kept up to date through day-by- 
day contacts with our traffic representatives located in 
cities and towns throughout that area. 


si So, if you are planning to build a plant for ware- 
i housing, distribution, assembly, or what not, in the 
growing West, it is quite possible that we can help you 
in selecting a location that will meet your requirements. 


For confidential information, ask your nearest U. P. 
representative to call on you, or contact— 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Room 380, Omaha 2, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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malism may be created that will later mJ 
quire a disproportionate effort to abolish| 
This process has been continued casually 
for several decades, seemingly unnoticed, ¥ 

Reinforced concrete’s extensive use bel 
gan only in the late nineteenth century, | 
coinciding with the climax of steel eon 
struction whose possibilities were by then! 
fully developed. The initial progress of jtg 
adaption has seen its employment in forms 
directly copied from the structures of steg] : 
and wood, even to the imitation of theip| 
systems of analysis. 

Now a circumstance did exist to justify] 
the Greek in his treatment of stone, in the™ 


symbolic importance that the reticulated 7 


wood frame had acquired in the eyes of 
his people. A similar justification cap. 
not be extended to excuse the foolishness 
of the current approach to reinforced con- 
crete design. The skeleton frame in rein- 
forced concrete is a structural manifesta. 
tion almost as inconsistent as the stone 
lintel, being in addition a dull and routine 
copy of the structural forms of wood and 
steel. Concrete is not made to work in 
beams of massive rectangular section. Its 
highly disfavorable ratio of resistance to 
weight quickly limits the span this kind of 
structure may achieve, as most of the beam 
is acting only as a dead weight with no 
structural or resistant function. By mis- 
taking the mere possibilities of the ma- 
terial for its real properties, the founda- 
tions of the formalism predominating con- 
temporary composition have been laid on 
the basis of the purely literary pretensions 
of functionalism of earlier times. 

It is now time at last to begin the con- 
structive phase of our architectural revolu- 
tion. The “International Style,” as epito- 
mized in the recent erection of cubist ab- 
tractions, has nothing further developable 
to offer us. The classical and destructive 
phase should be considered complete. 

For lack of a strong spiritual motivation 
—whose default is also responsible for the 
confusion prevalent in so many other 
aspects of modern society—on which to 
base the new style, it would seem logical to 
confine our reasoning to more materialistic 
considerations. These correspond, by very 
definition, to the structural element in 
architecture. 

At present, architects do not seem at- 
tracted to the problems of structure. Ex- 
cusing themselves on the grounds of their 
preoccupation with the superficial design 
and arrangement of modern mannerisms, 
they expect conveniently that some one will 
oblige to solve the problem. Their chief 
concern is to justify the boring and insigni- 
ficant forms presented to them by means of 
a mechanical process that has nothing to 


continued on p. 96 
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Vi linocia— Monroe Avenue School, 











Michigan— Fairview Elementary School, Lansing, Michigan. Architect: O. J. Munson, Lansing. Contractor: Granger Brothers, Lansing. 


RESULT—the lowest lifetime maintenance costs 
of any windows on the market! 


Fenestra* Galvanized-Bonderized Steel Windows are 
made of solid bar steel sections, for the strongest 
possible window construction. Steel is noncombustible, 
and is the most fire-resistant material for windows... 
hardware never pulls off . . . steel offers ideal putty 
adhesion . . . no glass breakage resulting from expan- 
sion and contraction. 

And all these wonderful qualities of steel are 
permanently preserved by an exclusive double protec- 
tive coating. Super Hot-Dip Galvanizing alloys a thick 


For complete information, con- 
tact your local Fenestra repre- 
sentative. He's listed in the 
yellow pages of your phone 
book. Or write for our free 
booklet on Fenestra Super Hot- 
Dip Galvanizing and Bonder- 
izing. Detroit Steel Products 
Co., Dept. F-2, 2296 East 
Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Mich 
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ENCSTIU O 


GALVANIZED-BONDERIZED-STEEL — THE STRONGEST MATERIAL, CORROSION-PROOFED FOR LIFE! 


zinc coating with the steel. This is done in Fenestra’s own 
special plant—the only one of its kind in the world. 
Then a process called Bonderizing adds a nonmetallic 
coating over the zinc. The result is a handsome 
silvery-looking finish that protects the windows for 
life, without painting! And the cost of this modern, 
durable finish is as little as the cost of two inside- 
outside field coats of paint. Imagine the year-after- 
year savings in painting costs alone! 


*(R) 







INTERMEDIATE WINDOWS 


ARCHITECTURAL, RESIDENTIAL AND INDUSTRIAL WINDOWS @? METAL BUILDING 
PANELS * ELECTRIFLOOR* * ROOF DECK * HOLLOW METAL SWING AND SLIDE DOORS 


Peoria Heights, III. Architect: Lankton & Ziegele, Peoria. Contractor: Mehlenbeck Bros., Peoria. 























CENTRIFUGAL ROOF VENTILATOR 
. . «. WHISPER QUIET, LOW SILHOUETTE 


For whisper-quiet operation. Running at low tip 
speeds, moves large volumes of air efficiently 
against static pressure. Low in silhouette, distinc- 
tively profiled, blends well with modern architec- 
ture. Send for new |6-page catalog which also 
contains a section, ‘How to Select a Roof 


Ventilator.’ 


DeBOTHEZAT FANS, Dept. AF-256 
Division of American Machine and Metals, Inc. 
EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


C) Yes, please send me catalog on your 
De Bothezat FAN S new Centrifugal Roof Ventilator. 
A DIVISION OF 


American Machine and Metals, Inc. 


EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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EXCERPTS ... 


do with design; that is, to calculate thege 
forms. 

The architect of today seems willing to 
experiment with any of the elements that 
combine to make a building—except that 
which should be his first and most vita] 
concern. Towards the structure he main. 
tains the same classical outlook that char- 
acterized the Greeks. When he forges this 
missing link in the chain of philosophy goy- 
erning his present designs, and not unti 
then, he may justify the hard struggle for 
an authentic architecture fought in the 
earlier part of this century, and he will ac- 
quire the tools to fulfill the promise that 
the opportunities of our age demand from 
him. 

Meanwhile we continue to endure the in- 
nocuous constructions in whose indulgence, 
as an architect, he may be endangering the 
future of his very existence. For such is the 
aspect of contemporary buildings that to 
the common eye they might as well have 
been produced through a machine, in which 
some fault of mechanism results in the pro- 
duction of near identical solutions for high- 
ly diversified problems. 

It is easy to discern in current architec- 
ture a preference to treat the structure as 
the predominant feature of the composition. 
The supporting framework is bared, and 
breaks through the surface of the facade. 
It is forgotten that the mere disclosure of 
the structure is not a guarantee of its 
intrinsic beauty. Nevertheless, this ten- 
dency may prove to be the mark of the 
new period of integration in architecture, 
that is when the structure once comes 
to receive the just and sensitive treatment 
it deserves, 

In every historical period, architectural 
composition has taken its stand with 
stronger insistence on one or another of 
the three fundamental values—function, 
structure and form—whose happy integra- 
tion produces a true work of architecture. 
It appears time to end a period in which 
function has held the reins of importance; 
its limited capacity for creating forms will 
soon be exhausted, and it has led unfail- 
ingly to aridness of expression. We remain 
with structure as the only logical element 
able to impart a general sense to architec- 
ture; able to grammatize a language easily 
understood by all; able to produce, finally, 
expressive forms characteristic of a style 
whose emotional content would depend on 
the only stimulus able to generate sensitive 
reaction in these times of crisis: human 
reason. 

The immediate task of the building pro- 
fession is to close the wide gap between 
architecture and engineering. In such an 
endeavor, the architect might retrieve his 
lost title of “Master Builder.” 
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the magazine of building 


About this month’s FoRUM 


Frank Lloyd Wright’s first 
completed, habitable tall build- 
ing is an event of first-class 
importance, and _ following, 
FoRUM is happy to show first 
pictures of the Price Tower. 

One reason Wright himself 
towers above his profession 
with the public is his life-long 
undeviating battle for architec- 
ture as a fine art, and for art 
(with religion) as a way of 
life. Internationally he has be- 
come a popular symbol, the 
Architect incarnate. 

The picture has considerably 
changed since 1938 when 
ForuM published its first all— 
Frank Lloyd Wright issue, fol- 
lowed by a second in 1948 and 
by big Wright sections later. 
For many people during two 
crucial decades these were the 
only comprehensive sources at 
adequate scale of Wright’s 
work. By now Wright’s ac- 
ceptance and importance have 
outgrown any single publishing 
allegiance. And by now no 
editor can accept all Wright’s 
claims—for, like Louis XIV, he 
thinks of himself as a king by 
divine right and rejects the 
role of prince among peers. 
This latter role can be gener- 
ously, loyally, and even affec- 
tionately accorded to this tow- 
ering, bristling genius. 


Coming down a few steps, this 
issue of FoRUM gives lots and 
lots of pages to rooms. Six go 
to dining rooms, 12 to class- 
rooms. But between the two 
articles (p. 134 and p. 140) 
there is a basic difference. The 
dining rooms (part of our 
series on public rooms) are 


discussed in relation to the 
general art of dining; and we 
shall be pleased if anybody 
finds appetizing ideas in res- 
taurants that he can carry 
over to clubs, for example. 
Classrooms are discussed in re- 
lation to the special art of 
teaching; and this study re- 
flects the fact that in recent 
years the entire room—as a 
room—has become a direct in- 
strument of education. Its 
lights, its very walls and floors, 
are devoted to this purpose. 

Please don’t stop with these 
two sets of rooms. We recom- 
mend highly Florence Knoll’s 
bankroom, as open as any 
open-end mortgage, and Paul 
Thiry’s charming library in- 
terior. 

Whether you are a store- 
keeper or a manufacturer, an 
architect or a banker, we sug- 
gest a close look at the article 
beginning on p. 127, where the 
best consensus of expert 
opinion that could be found 
tells pretty exactly how many, 
many things you can do if your 
problem is remodeling the “or- 
dinary” but all-important Main 
Street store. If you are an 
architect, maybe what the 
architects did in Tulsa (p. 
120) will answer the oft-asked 
question for you: “How do 
architects get into the act of 
rebuilding our cities?” 

And finally, please don’t stop 
when you find the heading 
“Technology” (p. 158). It’s 
written for all concerned with 
building — because engineers 
need above all else to know 
how owners are thinking—and 
vice versa. 


THE EDITORS 
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National Insurance Co. building planned for Chicago 
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FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


After 36 years, his tower is completed 


On these pages are the pictures of a great artist’s 
imagination at work over the span of a generation. 
Wright’s new tower, standing in the prairie town of 
Bartlesville, Okla., is the realization of a serious 
prophecy of beauty and strength which began to grow 
a long time ago in the architect’s mind. 

Wright, 36 years ago, designed a large office build- 
ing for the National Life Insurance Co., which, struc- 
turally, was a row of pylons supporting cantilevered 
floor slabs. The idea itself had preceded this design, 
of course: “I began work on this study the winter of 
1920, the main features of it having been in mind 
ever since the building of the Imperial Hotel in Japan 
in 1917.” Wright brought the drawings to Louis 
Sullivan, and the elder architect went through them 
carefully. Then he said: “I had faith that it would 
come. It is a work of great art. I knew what I was 


, 


talking about all these years—you see?” But it was 
never built. 

In 1929 the idea boiled to the surface again, and 
this time took the shape of the St. Marks-in-the- 
Bouwerie project, a treelike structure with floors 
cantilevered in all four directions from a central stem 
of elevators and services. This building was for 
apartments, not offices, and also was not built. 

But eventually, if you live as long and dream as 
true as Frank Lloyd Wright, perhaps things come 
together. This happened when he began designing 
the combined office and apartment tower for the H. 
C. Price Co. on the prairie. 

Now it is finished, and again Wright has brought 
his vision to reality. He too knows what he has been 
talking about. He has built another building with 
the depths and intricate personality of a statement 
of genius, working not in calculated architectural 
verse but in poetry, producing an upward proclama- 
tion of the mineral colors and deep richness of the 
earth. (Turn the page.) 
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1956 _ Price Tower, built in Bartlesville, Okla. 
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Price Tower rises among 
frame houses, the tallest 


building in Bartlesville, 


viewing over 800 sq. mi. of 
rolling Oklahoma prairie 


and = foothills. (Photo- 
graphs by Joe D. Price.) 
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Structure of the 186’-high Price Tower is reinforced 
concrete—in plan an X with an open center. Inside 
each of four reinforced concrete vertical fins forming 
the tower’s strong spine is space for ducts and other 
mechanics, plus a small self-service elevator. The out- 
side corner of each upper floor slab cantilevers as much 
as 19’ from a cross beam. 

As original in concept as it is in construction, the 
tower houses both offices and apartments (to be rented 
independently). Three quadrants of each floor are office 
Space, easily divided or included in one suite; the south- 
west quadrant on each floor is a vertical half of a du- 
plex apartment (plan on p. 112). This living stack 
rises up from a green plot of planting and has a sep- 
arate entrance. 

The client, H. C. Price Co., is an international build- 
er of pipe lines with headquarters in Bartlesville. 
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FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 
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High ceilings enhance outer corners of liv- 
ing rooms; conditioned air is discharged 


from slots under mezzanine slab. 








The tower wears a rich pattern of copper louvers— 
Typical office with shielded view over flat vertical on the glass face of the living quadrant, hori- 
landscape; below, central elevator hall zontal across the windows of the office quadrants—to 
looking into one office quadrant. assist the air-conditioning system in ameliorating the 
hot sun over Oklahoma in summer and to relieve sky- 
glare. These fins and the other stamped copper facings 
have been preoxidized chemically to their eventual 
weathered color (see cover), the rich permanent verdi- 
gris of old copper. The close-up photograph on the fac- 
ing page shows the upper part of the living section, 
the stack of two-bedroom duplex apartments, each with 
its bedroom mezzanine projecting through the copper 
fins in a balcony. Small windows to right are in office 
quadrant. 

Basic planning module of the building is a 2’-6” wide 
diamond with 120° and 60° corners. Gross area of each 
tower floor is about 1,900 sq. ft. The top three floors 
are a penthouse office and apartment suite for Pres- 
ident Price of the client company. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA—PART V 





Another in a series of articles y ON oo: ms, Photo 
exploring where architecture stands in America 
and what is happening to change its future 























THE CONTRACTOR 3 
(1) 
Once the master builder, hardly distin- The arching streak of white-hot rivets tossed high into an 
, _ : ao. the sky and caught deftly in the riveter’s bucket, the 
| guishable from the architect, he is grow- rat-tat-tat of the riveting guns, the picture of men on 
| ing through the brokerage of materials riding up on beams hoisted by giant derricks, or of br 
and manpower to become a professional other men walking over air on the naked skeleton 80 
Fh: , : stories above the sidewalk—all this used to spell the te 
| whose guidance can be creative great Building Romance to the American public. But hi 
i what was heroism and adventure then has become com- or 
4h monplace now. Not in 28 years has there been another in 
book on the builder as adventurer to match Colonel te 
W. A. Starrett’s autobiographical history of The Sky- b 
scrapers and the Men Who Built Them. The major acts St 
of the drama have moved out of town—to great dams St 
| and power plants that might be rising in Washington cl 
|| State but might again be in Caracas, Venezuela, or r 
il Bokara, India, or somewhere in Jordan or Liberia or 0 
Hy Thailand. If the project happens to be a vast atomic I 
plant in Tennessee it is closely guarded against the t 
q general public. If it is an infinitely complex chemical C 
; plant somewhere in the Carolinas or at Corpus Christi, 
Tex., only a select work force of initiates can appreci- ] 


a | ate its refinements. What is left as visible building 
drama, for most people, is only the bulldozing of vast 
land tracts by some of the big homebuilders. . 

To the public the builder is the great man who gets ' 
our buildings up, just the same; he is the man whose | 
crews can actually be seen making the building grow; he 
is it. Only rarely is there a smart boy, like the young- 
ster named Louis Sullivan, who roamed the streets 
i| of Philadelphia one day in the late seventies, saw a 
ih fascinating building going up, and figured out for him- 
i self that the big say of what the whole thing was 
i going to be belonged to somebody behind the scenes 
who made the blueprints, so Louis set out to become 
an architect. Actually the builder and the architect, in 
one or another mantle, are as indispensable to one 
another as Siamese twins, the one conceiving buildings 
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Typical of medium-size contractors in or- 
ganization, operation and attitudes is Ter- 
minal Construction Corp. of Woodridge, 
N.J. Current volume: $76 million. Vice 
Pres. Vicinio Carnecchia (1—center) in- 
spects job site, Newark public housing proj- 
ect. Carnecchia talks with Pres. Richard 
Dinallo (2). Pair meets with lawyers, audi- 


tors (3) to diseuss 1955 taxes. 


and the other translating the conception into execution. 

For thousands of years these two were no twins but 
one and the same man; and modern specialization 
brought them to separate only grudgingly. 

It is still something of a mystery just how the “archi- 
tect” as “chief artificer’”’ or master builder of ancient 
history managed the time to make surveys and plans 
on top of directing his fellow masons. We know that 
in Europe a real distinction between builder and archi- 
tect began to appear in the 15th century, when the 
builder kept right on building but the architect could 
sometimes be a building “amateur”—often a painter or 
sculptor like Raphael or Da Vinci. There was no wide 
cleavage until the 19th century. Architects as a sepa- 
rate, organized, professional body go back in the US 
only 99 years to 1857 when the AIA was founded. In 
Latin America the building contractor is still an archi- 
tect, or vice versa the architect is his own building 
contractor. 


Builder to broker 


The word “contractor” in itself suggests a gradual 
change, for “contracts” were pre-eminently the device 
of the new mercantile world, which in turn begat the 
industrial-scientific world, both replacing the medieval 
world of the craftsman. And, like it or not, the major 
adventures of the typical “general contractor’”’ (or build- 
ing director as we might call him) have shifted back 
from the job site to the office, from handling hoists and 
derricks himself to manipulating calculators and direct- 
ing the work of others. The mud of foundations is still 
om his boots but more and more often they stand in 
a corner while he looks wistfully out on the growing 
city through a window, one hand on the phone and 
the other on a pencil. 

Costs are the point at which the general contractor 
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(3) 


now crosses the path of both owner and architect most 
decisively; big victories over costs, involving purely 
mental ingenuity, are the necessary antecedent to his 
brick-and-steel physical victories. 

A success story may read like this: When bids came 
in from a dozen contractors to build the initial plans 
for the Statler Hotel in Hartford, Conn., the owner and 
architect were dismayed because every bid exceeded the 
$5.2 million budget by at least $1.2 million (or 23%). 
3ut the story had a happy ending. George A. Fuller 
Co., one of the country’s biggest and smartest contrac- 
tors, did three things. First, they went over all the 
bids they themselves had received from “subcontractors” 
(those who perform specialized work such as founda- 
tions, masonry, roofing, plumbing, steam fitting, or elec- 
trical installation) to help these “subs” figure savings 
on materials and methods. Then—and this was per- 
haps the most important service—Fuller helped the 
young architect, William Tabler, make cost-saving 
changes in design and materials, like omitting plaster 
above and beneath windows. Finally, Fuller built the 
hotel, which was now down to the budget figure but 
no whit the worse for it. To cap it off, the young 
architect learned so much through this experience in 
collaboration with the contractor that on the Dallas 
Statler (recently opened) he won a hat on a bet with 
the owner’s construction vice president by getting 
bids on the first try of less than $914 million against 
the experienced owner’s $1114 million estimate (AF, 
June, 54). 





The vast importance of the general contractor’s pric- 
ing function to the progress of architecture derives from 
the wild chaos of building as compared to routinized 
mass industries. There are other price mechanisms 
than the “firm lump sum bid” (they will be outlined 
later) but until recently no architect could tell “for 
ebsolute sure’”’ whether his plans were buildable within 
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Plans on which Terminal Construction 
Corp. will bid get scrutiny from Charles 
Cusick, purchasing head (4-right), and esti- 
mators, from Edward Woolley, chief engi- 


(5) 


a price until bids by competing general contractors had 
been opened. Price quotations are the contractor’s elo- 
quent way of saying yes, no or maybe to a whole series 
of propositions. The factors are these: 

1. A complicated materials market, not now but to- 
morrow and all the way to two years from now. 

2. A complicated variety of materials outlets. The 
big contractor buys his main materials direct from 
manufacturers such as steel fabricators; small con- 
tractors are in the anomalous position that they buy 
for a producing operation from secondary outlets. 
(His own opinions and sources lead the contractor to 
negotiate changes in the precise brands specified by 
the architect, all along the line, and architects knowing 
this will generally leave an “or equal” clause where 
specific brands are named in the specifications. ) 

3. A rough and tumble labor market. Some 19 differ- 
ent trades may be engaged on a single building, each 
ready at the drop of a hat to fight jurisdictional dis- 
putes with others, deciding whether metal windows, 
for example, belong to metal workers or masons or car- 
penters. On an average, labor contributes about 40% of 
building cost, which is another way of saying that com- 
pared to other mechanized industries building is done 
“with bare hands.” In a paper mill the machinery in- 
vestment per worker has been reported as $500,000; in 
small building contracting operations it is in the range 
of $500, in big ones about $1,000. 

1. An evaluation of the architect involved. Clarity 
of drawings and specifications, for example, can vary 
so widely even among large architectural firms that 
one of them may get bids regularly 10% to 15% lower 
on the same work. The contractor protects himself with 
a higher bid against the chance of having to tear work 
out where unclear drawings were misread or to use more 
expensive materials where specifications were dubious. 
And where architects have left interpretations loose the 








neer (5) and later from take-off man for 
subcontractor (6). Dinallo, a housebuilder’s 
son, and Carnecchia, a tile setter’s son, 
started Terminal 10 years ago. Like many 
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contractor will cheerfully interpret to his own advan- 
tage. 

5. An attitude toward progress and change. Any 
change upsets routine; and where the architect as cre- 
ator will think about long-run advantages, the builder 
must count the immediate cost of retraining whole series 
of high-paid bosses and men under him, not to mention 
building inspectors. 


From broker to professional 


Indeed a three-phase historical evolution seems to be 
under way among contractors. When the contractor was 
a builder himself, joyfully exercising ingenuity in the 
field, he was quicker than anybody to adopt new 
methods. Thus Turner Construction Co. got its early 
reputation and its start toward bigness by its pio- 
neering in the design, no less than the erection, of that 
new material reinforced concrete. But with the com- 
plication of buildings by new mechanical equipment, 
electrical work, elevators, plumbing, air conditioning, 
acoustical treatment—all multiplying the number of 
building operations and the number of installation ex- 
perts needed, plans could no longer leave any room 
for improvisation. Everything had to be tightly fitted 
in architects’ drawings that were precise to the last 
detail. Under such conditions the interest of the average 
builder lies no longer in innovation or building initiative. 
He accepts the drawings and “‘specs” as given, and tries 
to keep execution as simple and faithful as possible 
through organized routines. Not even a good sugges- 
tion from a workman can be followed if there is dan 
ger that the architect’s supervisor, coming three days 
later, might say “tear it out.” This is a penalty of 
specialization. 

Today, in order that architectural development may 
proceed at all, it is necessary not only that innovations 
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B 
ae contractors, they have learned money is jobs, subcontracts the rest. Terminal offices 
6 : 4 made in the office, losses are prevented on puts partner’s secretary under skylight 
* i 3 the job. Firm does own excavating, con- (7), payroll clerk behind modern machine 
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be provided for, but that they be known, understood, 
planned before work is begun at the job site. Ingenuities 
that were once improvised in the field must be thought 
out in the office. Sometimes they must be tried out in 
a mockup or test. It must happen before work starts. 

So the first two phases in contractor development 
might be called 1) the past craftsman phase, when the 
builder actually built everything himself; 2) the present 
broker phase, in which he mediates between owner and 
architect on the one side and on the other side a group 
of subcontractors, whom he organizes and directs. And 
we now have probably developing 3) the professional 
phase, in which the contractor makes his best contri- 
bution through consultation and advice, though he still 
schedules and polices the work of his various “subs.” 
This was what happened in the case of the Statler at 
the beginning of our story. 

The newer attitude, which makes the contractor a pro- 
fessional on the team from the very beginning of the 
work, favors a different kind of contract from the 
familiar “lump sum bid” that has been described. The 
“cost-plus” contract which grew during the war charges 
the cost of labor and materials all to the owner direct 
as work proceeds; then there is a contractor’s fee, 
usually in the range of 5 to 10%. It can either be a 
fixed sum negotiated before work starts, or a fixed per- 
centage of the project’s total cost. Such arrangements 
make it possible for the contractor to furnish advice* 
and preliminary estimates (of the reliable kind that 
cost money to prepare) early in the game, without the 
risk of wasting his time as he might if, after doing all 
this work, he were to be underbid by someone else. 


*It must be confessed that not all architects welcome contractors’ early advice. 
Harrison & Abramovitz say it can curb development of design. But they did 
collaborate with Contractor Fuller on elaborate tests on causes of window leaks 


in tall buidings. 
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= creting, brickwork and carpentry on most 





(8). Dinallo checks with Robert Gilson (9). 





(9) 


A “guaranteed upset cost-plus-fixed-fee contract’ is 
a further refinement giving incentives for saving the 
owner’s money. The contractor guarantees that he will 
build to the plans and _ specifications for a total 
maximum price, customarily negotiated before the con- 
tract is signed. This price includes a fixed fee for him. 
If his fee is exhausted before all bills are paid, he may 
have to dip into his own pocket. But if the final cost 
is less than the guaranteed top sum, fixed fee included, 
then the price is “upset” and contractor and client share 
the saving. 

The contractor’s share of savings achieved is 10 to 
50%. Example: when William L. Crow Construction Co., 
New York quality builder, built a faculty house at 
Sienna College, the agreed-on “upset price” was 
$956,429. Through efficiency and buying economies 
Crow saved $48,812. Crow’s share (10%) was $4,881; 
the owner’s (90%) was $43,930. 


Chain of command 


The traditional builder-contractor subcontracts from 
a quarter to a half of his work, depending on the nature 
of a project. He may, for example, do his own excavat- 
ing, foundation work, concrete work and brick work. 
Usualiy he will subcontract his roofing, plastering, paint- 
ing. Invariably he will subcontract his structural steel 
erection, plumbing, heating and ventilating, sheet-metal 
work and electrical work. This last category has come 
to be the province of specialty subcontractors working 
in close harmony with highly trained workmen. As the 
complexity of specialty work increases, general contrac- 
tors are glad to leave it in the hands of those who 
do it best. 

Within recent months the Public Building Service re- 
vised its rules to allow contractors bidding on federal 
building jobs to subcontract 88% instead of 75% of their 
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work. This was done in recognition of the quickened 
trend toward subcontracting. The biggest staff of the 
broker-type contractor is his office staff. One small 
builder, who does just under $2 million in work yearly, 
has a field force consisting of a general superintendent 
and three job superintendents. All of his work is sub- 
contracted on the theory that “it is better to go to a 
large sub who keeps the best men busy all year than 
trying to hire good men; all you get are union-hall 
hangers-on.” 

When Turner Construction Corp. began work on the 
Socony-Mobil building in New York two years ago, 
all work was subcontracted. Turner’s workforce, exclu- 
sive of supervisors and field engineers, was six carpen- 
ters to build guard rails and the like, something no 
subcontractor assumes responsibility for. 

For the client, the fragmentation and distribution of 
construction responsibility have meant a compromise 
with quality. Communication, the great problem of 
modern industry, is weak between head and foot. The 
generally reduced craftsmanship of today’s building 
industry is attributed by workmen to lack of interest 
at the top, and by the contractor to lack of pride at 
working level. Both are in error, but they may never 
know it, for contractor and workman seldom meet. 

One result of this difficulty of communication at the 
site is to encourage mechanization, which precludes all 
possible human error. Indeed, another result is to help 
drive all possible work back into a shop, belonging more 
and more often to a manufacturer, who can control qual- 
ity more easily under his roof. This means that the 
time-honored “building” operation becomes more and 
more of a materials handling operation, an assembly 
operation, the turning of the final screw, the final align- 
ment of the ready parts. 

Architecturally this compels more and more “deper- 


Terminal Construction Corp. is in allied 
businesses: it is the speculative builder of 
luxury apartments in Hackensack, N.J 
and of a parking garage in Camden, N.J. 
Dinalio and Carnecchia split adminstra- 
tive and building functions. On site of big 
Jersey City Sewage disposal plant (10) 


sonalization” of style. It means that the lack of origi- 
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nality often ascribed to today’s architects, the “bare- 
ness” of their results, springs from the building process. 
Thus stock curtain wall panels covering whole sides 
of buildings look alike whether they stand in Chicago 
or El Paso; they are put together in the same way 
by workmen with the same simple training. Those 
architects who insist on a greater proportion of crafts- 
manship and variation must persuade their clients to 
pay for it. 


Ramifications of contractor types 


Standing as he does in a key position to the owner and 
the market the builder can become more than just a 
“contractor” executing the owner’s architect-supplied 
plans; he can lop over in one direction and become an 
“owner” himself or he can lop over in the opposite di- 
rection and take full charge of architecture, engineering 
and contracting as an “AEC” or “package’’ firm. Then 
again he can stand somewhere in between, extending his 
“honest broker” functions to owner’s representative. 

The case of the builder as “owner” is the case really 
of the speculative builder, and its full ramifications ex- 
tend so far into financing and operation that it will be 
treated later in this series as an element in today’s real 
estate practice. Suffice it to say now that the speculative 
builder does for big buildings almost exactly what the 
home-builder does for houses. He fastens upon that part 
of the building field where there is a large predictable 
market for a commodity—mainly “stock” office space or 
industrial space—that will equally suit large numbers 
of future takers, instead of building an individual utility 
for a special case. 

Architects with high ideals for their city are usually 
scornful of the speculative builder for his degrading in- 
fluence on the art. The architects employed by the spec- 
ulative builder are usually a hard-headed crowd that 
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Carnecchia watches foundation work with 


Paul Kenny, project superinte ndent. Car- 
necchia criticizes housing project architect’s 
plastering specifications (11). Terminal is 
most comfortable with architects who do 
not experiment. Carnecchia talks little with 


workers on job, passes comments through 


know how to put together bulk space cheaply, in a 
standardized fashion, for low architects’ fees, and fast. 
The beauty of the speculative builder operation lies in 
its neat manipulation of business factors, not in the dull 
repetitive picture it makes on the street. The art con- 
sists in building with other people’s money: “building 
out” and not keeping the builder’s own money, as 
“equity,” tied up. Through a quiet revolution of recent 
decades the speculative builder has de facto extricated 
the building function from the investment function with 
which it was formerly entangled. He is now free to 
build and build and build, letting others whose business 
is investment invest. Since the details of the procedure 
belong in the chapter on real estate, we need speak now 
of only two effects on architecture. 

Some speculative builders of high business repute 
(not to be named) seem to have a positive love of 
ugliness. Workable utility is however to be expected; 
thus New York’s Uris Brothers claim that among recent 
office buildings theirs have elevator capacity far in ex- 
cess of the average headquarters buildings of big com- 
panies done in high style; and as a prime “air condi- 
tioning merchant” the builder-promoter has enlarged the 
market and therefore the art. 

Moreover, as we shall see later on, a new breed of 
imaginative adventurers has grown up among the spec- 
ulators’ ranks, with names like Zeckendorf and Stevens 
and Greenwald. Through the accident, if you please, that 
these exceptional men know good architecture, and ap- 
preciate the immense value its drama can convey, and 
because, moreover, their projects for cities have a scope 
and scale and forward-looking character unmatched 
since Rockefeller Center, it is possible that in the history 
of architecture for this age, when it is written, they and 
their architects will lead the rest. 

The contractor’s reputation with the public of being 
the key man, and a practical fellow compared to the 
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project superintendent (12). While Builder 
Carnecchia inspects concrete work at sew- 
age plant (13), Terminal’s industrial divi- 
sion (14) operates in cellar of already- 
crowded home office. Dinallo and Carnec- 
chia have bought nearly 2,000 acres, hope 
to build $200 million industrial park. 











(14) 


highbrow architect, has led on occasion to misplaced 
confidence. At small scale there is the contractor who 
approaches the man, or preferably the lady, who is 
building a first house, and confides artfully, “I don’t 
see why we need those heavy 2 x 8’s under this floor—- 
I’ve built dozens that size with 2 x 6’s. You know how 
architects are. You could save $20 on the deal and use 
it toward a closet over in that corner.’”’ What the fresh- 
man client and his wife do not know is that, paraphras- 
ing Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford, “the profit is in the 
extras and the changes.’”’ Wherever execution deviates 
from the architect’s plans and specifications the builder 
is freed of his contract obligation, and able to figure 
his own costs—noncompetitively—and to figure in a 
handsome profit too. It is,-in fact, because of the 
“extras” gimmick that some less conscientious contrac- 
tors positively prefer to work from brown paper draw- 
ings and back-of-an-envelope specifications, which give 
their sharp minds leeway. 

The other misapplication has occurred at large scale. 
It was a sad day for US architecture when top architect 
Tom Shreve (now dead) listened to salty builder Andy 
Eken (now retired) proposing that Metropolitan Life’s 
big Parkchester development be drawn up in an office 
set up by the builder with only a “design board” of 
architects supervising what was to be a nice easy pro- 
cedure. By not doing the complete job the architects 
lost real control; the outcome was architecturally less 
than brilliant, and the precedent deplorable. All this 
was despite the fact that there never was a better build- 
ing outfit than Starrett Bros. & Eken—as a builder. 

Performing his own role, there is no man on earth 
better loved by high-minded architects, the minority of 
truly creative men, than the great builder who has made 
their concepts come alive, full and true, and often 
helped by wise suggestions. His vivid performance of the 
architect’s score is the contractor’s gift to romance. 
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Civic center proposed for Tulsa would occupy eight hlocks just west of downtown 


Model shows buildings and plazas raised above traffic and parking (numbers are keyed to text opposite ) 





Tulsa’s private professionals assume leadership in redevelopment, 
give the city a bold plan for 11 public buildings linked by plazas and 
underground parking. An important by-product: new understand- 
ing of the architect-planner in the community 


ARCHITECTS PROMOTE A CIVIC CENTER 


The new civic center proposed for 
Tulsa, Okla. (pop.: 225,000) is a dra- 
matic example of what can happen 
when men trained in planning and 
design actually take the lead in urban 
redevelopment. It is one of those rare 
instances when a city’s private archi- 
tects step forward as a group, assume 
the roles of coordinators and promot- 
ers on a team of civic and business 
leaders, and help their city visualize 
broad solutions to future problems. 

About a year ago a handful of 
Tulsa’s 49 registered architects got to 
talking about a six-block area the city 
had acquired on the western fringe of 
the business district. A new county 
courthouse had been built on one of 
the blocks nearest downtown, and the 
city was considering a bond election 
for a new municipal auditorium. 

If old patterns continued, reasoned 
the architects, the six blocks could 
easily become just another series of 
piecemeal projects: one building after 
another built as the need arose, with 
little relation to each other or to the 
trafic and parking problems _ they 
would create. Would this really add 
up to a civic center? 


Through their newly formed Archi- 
tectural League, the handful broached 
the problem to the rest of the archi- 
tects in town. The League proposed to 
the City Commission that it investi- 
gate and develop, at production cost 
alone, a comprehensive scheme for the 
area. (How they went about it is de- 
scribed on p. 125.) The result of their 
year’s work is shown at left—a master 
plan for a $25 million civic center, 
Suggesting the general size, shape and 
relationship of 11 buildings, a variety 
of plazas and gardens, and parking for 
2,300 cars. (Numbers also refer to 
one proposed order of construction.) 
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1. COUNTY COURTHOUSE (existing), by 
Architects Black & West. 


2. CIVIC AUDITORIUM, capacity ranging 
from 8,150 permanent seats for large 
pageants and sports events to more 
than 14,000 for boxing, conventions. 


3. EXHIBITION HALL with 51,000 sq. ft. 
of unobstructed, two-story space for 
exhibits, trade shows, banquets. 


4. SMALL ASSEMBLY BUILDING contain- 
ing a 500-seat auditorium for recitals 
or conventions, a small-exhibits lobby, 
ten rooms upstairs for small meetings, 
administrative offices for all three 
exhibition-meeting buildings. Two lev- 
els of parking under buildings 3 and 4 
would be built at the same time. 


5. CITY HALL, adjacent police building 
and two levels of parking underneath 
them along the south side. 


6. GILCREASE ART MUSEUM. Aside from 
the Smithsonian Institution, Tulsa has 
the world’s most complete collection of 
American Indian and Frontier art and 
literature. The new museum would 
bring it from quarters on the edge of 
town to a central location where more 
people could enjoy it. 


7. ART LIBRARY for books and records; 
terrace for reading, lectures, lunches. 


8. MUNICIPAL THEATER with 3,000 
seats, to provide adequate facilities 
for opera, plays, concerts, large meet- 
ings, and to attract major road com- 
panies. To serve increased traffic, the 
city would complete the remainder of 
surface and underground parking 
across Fifth St. to the north. 


9. A NATIONAL OIL MUSEUM for Tulsa, 
the “oil capital of the world’; exhib- 
its of the industry’s history and latest 
developments. 

10. STATE OFFICE BUILDING for a half 
dozen agencies; employee lunchroom. 


— 
+. 


Plazas, pools, arcades 


Shaded parks for sitting 


Spaces and views 


Gardens and play areas 


Outdoor cafes, exhibits 



































TULSA CIVIC CENTER 





Why a unified center? 


In the early stages the architects 
realized that a really successful civic 
center couid only be achieved if the 
buildings were grouped so they could 
work with each other, with convenient 
parking and with outdoor spaces and 
views that would make the ensemble 
enjoyable. At the outset they drama- 
tized these objectives in sketches and 
diagrams (some of the earliest 
sketches are shown on preceding page, 
later drawings on this and following 
pages). By closing off minor north- 
south streets and bridging over the 
main east-west street with a _ pedes- 
trian level, they explained, they could 
give the center these practical advan- 
tages: 

No traffic conflicts. Pedestrians would 
not have to cross streets crowded with 
automobiles headed for the new build- 
ings. Fewer intersections would mean 
greater safety, more efficient traffic 
movement: around the center in a 
clockwise pattern with frequent ac- 
cess to parking, and through the cen- 
ter by a tunnel which also leads to 
central parking. 

Parking nearer’ buildings. Drivers 
would have a short walk, under shel- 
ter, from underground garages. to 
buildings above. Sheltered self-park- 
ing could bring in revenue to help pay 
off construction costs and would be far 
better for the Center’s appearance 
than bleak stretches of surface park- 
ing lots or big multistory garages. 
More buildings can share less parking. 
The same garage space used by office 
workers and visitors during the day 
would serve the auditorium and thea- 
ter at night. 
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Model by Technical Training Aids, Inc.; photos by Hawks-Terrell, inc. 
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Open spaces are varied in size, shape and 
level, forms and materials. All are scaled 


to pedestrian uses, placed to give many 
views from both inside and outside the 
center. The main inner plaza between audi- 
torium (top) and city hall (right) is 
loosely enclosed by buildings, trees and 
covered walks that shield it from surround- 
ing streets and frame it for dramatic en- 
trances all around. Unlike some monu- 
mental plazas it could be alive by night as 
well as day: it is intended to be big enough 
for festivals, square dancing and for crowds 
spilling out of the auditorium. Like the 
quite different theater garden (bottom) 
it makes a pleasant place for a stroll on 
the way home after a show or exhibit. 
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Exhibition court linking exhibition hall 
and small-assembly building provides paved, 
partially enclosed space and overhead 
structure for outdoor exhibits. It also gives 
the center a dramatic approach from the 
north, opening in toward the federal build- 
ing. This space could be screened off from 
the walkways of the central plaza for spe- 
cial events or to throw its space together 
with that of the exhibition hall. To the 
north and east (plan below), low buildings 
and a pool with landscaped islands opens 
the center toward the business district. 

















FOURTH STREET 
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TULSA CIVIC CENTER 








Three-level plan places buildings and 
plazas above, small surface parking lots at 
two corners. Bulk of parking is on two 
major levels below. 











West end of site shows plaza bridging 
Fifth St. Ramp at right leads to turna- 
round above, where cars unload at covered 
walks leading to all buildings. 
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Underneath, two parking levels and a tunnel 


Of 15,000-odd people expected to use the 
civic center during a typical 24-hour period, 
an estimated 80% would arrive by car, 
20% by public transportation or on foot. 
With the big traffic generators—auditor- 
ium, theater and exhibition hall—all in use 
and 80% occupied, the peak need for park- 
ing at a reasonable charge was estimated 
at 2,300 spaces. The scheme developed to 
solve this takes advantage of a 20’ drop 
along Fifth St. to throw a plaza over it, 
starting from existing grade at the court- 
house end of the site (near end of section, 
right). This leaves room underneath for 
two garage levels without need for deep 
excavating, extensive ramping or attendant 





parking. The upper parking level is shown 
in plan at right: cars move in and out of 
garages in a clockwise pattern, parking 
space is conveniently distributed beneath 
the various buildings which can be sup- 
ported by ordinary structure, and garage 
entrances are numerous to prevent rush- 
hour tie-ups. By sealing off lightly traveled 
side streets the capacity of Fifth St. is in- 
creased about 50% and a street area equiv- 
alent to 1% blocks (valued at $400,000) is 
reclaimed for buildings and pedestrian use. 
Pedestrians are lifted by a moving stair to 
the plaza level where they can move freely 
among buildings without having to cross 
streets. 
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Getting a civic center designed—and built 


Does this civic center plan really represent 
Tulsa’s needs, and what are the chances it 
will actually get built? Probably the best 
indications lie in how it was developed. 
Unlike some visions, this one was not 
first perfected in a drafting room and then 
sprung on the public. Rather, the architects 
developed their ideas step by step with the 
participation and suggestions of as many 
outside groups as possible. Their principal 
partners were the 19 members of the 
Mayor’s Civic Center Site Committee, a 
group of leading citizens appointed by 
Mayor L. C. Clark under the chairmanship 
of Tulsa’s street commissioner, Sid W. 
Patterson. As representatives of ‘he public, 
these men studieu the architects’ original 
offer, recommended to the city commission 
that it be accepted and that the planning be 
carried out under their supervision. To 
work with the citizens’ committee, the 49 
members of the Architectural League 
elected a seven-man board of design (see 
photo) composed largely of the handful of 
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architects who originally broached the 
idea. The board’s duties were broken down 
into a chairman, two members for research 
and finance, three for production and one 
for public reiations. 

Under a contract awarded it by the city, 
the League hired a staff of four (later in- 
creased to six) headed by Architect-Plan- 
ner Robert L. Jones, and installed them in 
donated office space in the city hall annex 
where they could work closely with the 
city’s own planning commission, engineers 
and other departments. To start the work, 
the city authorized some $20,000 working 
capital (the job, including final model and 
reports, was eventually completed for some- 
thing less than half the estimated budget 
of $100,000.) 

One of the first things the architects did 
was hold an “open house” exhibit at the 
city hall in which they showed examples of 
civic centers elsewhere, among them the 
Piazza San Marco in Venice, the town 
square in Freiburg, Germany, and the Back 
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Design Board (1. to r.) : Joseph Koberling, 
David G. Murray, Leon B. Senter Sr., 
Frederick Vance Kershner, Donald McCor- 
mick (chairman), R. E. West, all of the 
Architectural League, with Project Staff 
Manager Robert L. Jones. Not present: 
Board Member Murray M. McCune. 
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TULSA CIVIC CENTER 
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Bay Center proposed for Boston (AF, Nov. 
53). Then the citizens’ committee sent let- 
ters to 150 organizations inviting them to 
attend a public hearing and offer their ideas 
of what to include in a Tulsa civic center. 

These suggestions were submitted to the 
League, screened and combined with re- 
search started by the project staff, and pre- 
liminary space studies made of a site plan 
and of individual buildings. Wilbur Smith 
& Associates of New Haven were brought 
in to analyze traffic and parking, and their 
findings were presented to the citizens’ 
committee. To insure coordination, the 
League’s design board met at least once a 
week with its project staff, made regular 
progress reports to the citizens’ committee, 
and to the full League membership at its 
monthly meetings. On the basis of building 
and parking studies, the League recom- 
mended purchase of two more blocks, which 
would give room for needed buildings and 
plazas and save some $500,000 in parking- 
garage excavation. At the request of the 
citizens’ committee, the architects developed 
a rough model and prespective drawings to 
help clarify the plan. A dinner meeting for 
downtown property owners was given by 
the committee, at which the architects ex- 
plained work to date and distributed a 
progress report, a 22-page booklet describ- 
ing their objectives and methods in sketches 
and diagrams. 

As the scheme took more definite form, 
Sasaki & Novak of Cambridge were called 
in as landscape consultants. When plans 
reached final stages and had been accepted 
by the citizens’ committee and the city com- 
mission, a group of civic leaders and bus- 
inessmen were invited to a preview exhibit 
at city hall. Five hundred key individuals 
received the League’s final report: a 153- 
page book illustrated with maps, plans, dia- 
grams, photos of a second and more de- 
tailed model, alternatives of scheduling. 

At almost every stage stories had ap- 
peared in the newspapers, and sketch ex- 
hibits had been displayed in the ground- 
floor windows of the Chamber of Commerce 
downtown. (In retrospect the planners feel 
they might have started their publicity 
even earlier, perhaps with the help of a 


The civic center from the northwest; auditorium-exhibition group in foreground 


public relations professional.) The first 
public test of the plan came last November, 
when Tulsa voters narrowly defeated a $3 
million bond issue for the construction of 
the auditorium. Its authors are not dis- 
couraged, however, since the proposal was 
part of a $25 million bond package in which 
only water and sewer proposals passed and 
unrelated issues such as expressways 
brought a heavy “no” vote. 

The scheme has been made part of the 
city’s master plan by the Tulsa Metropoli- 
tan Area Planning Commission, and the 
Chamber of Commerce has placed it high 
on its list of promotional projects for 1956. 
Says one seasoned local newspaperman: 
“The way things catch on in Tulsa is a little 
hard to understand for those who haven’t 
lived here. The ground is here; the build- 
ings will be.” 

Whatever happens, the architects have 
found out something about starting grass- 
roots movements, and Tulsa has learned 
a lot more about architects. 


Cost estimate* 


UNE i, oo. sis 7c 4 0 5000.0: 9-0/5 $3,471,000 
County building 
(alsenay gpent) .........'. 3,616,887 


State building 
(state appropriation) .... 790,000 


Federal building 


(federal funds) .......... 4,342,000 
AWVGROMOM ......2.0. seen~ 2,906,000 
CEE Scio, 5 sid os bG:a/ore cs He 1,023,000 
PEGGING TOOMS ...... 5.002050. 535,000 
ee es ieee alae ik aid 2,383,000 
Gilcrease museum .......... 754,000 
pO ee ee ; 232,000 


Oil museum 


(private contributions) ... 390,000 
Parking (revenue bonds) .... 4,629,000+ 
Site improvement .......... 573,000** 
5th Street and utilities ...... 488.000 
Seale’ echigtmans Cac aes 98 2,202,055++ 

| a, Ee meres 8 Ge 


* Financing by general issue bonds where not other- 
wise specified. 

+ Parking may be financed by general bond issue. 
** Site improvement may be partially financed by 
federal, state and private funds. 

++ $1,797,655 already spent. 
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To put the small independent merchant and his Main Street neigh- 





bors back in business calls for some new solutions to some old 
problems. A panel of experts probes the reasons behind today’s 
meager modernization activity and suggests ways to raise the pace 


MAIN STREET 


There are almost 2 million small 
stores in the US. Most of them are 
strung out in ragged rows along the 
narrow, crowded Main Streets of 
our cities, towns and suburbs. Most 
of them are as out of date in appear- 
ance and equipment as the old build- 
ings they occupy. Yet these stores 
are trying to compete with the new 
chain stores which have taken the 
best sites in the middle of the town, 
and with the attractive new shop- 
ping centers which have sprung up 
on the fringes. Unless these stores 
are updated inside and out, they can 
never meet this new competition 
and, in turn, Main Streets every- 
where and whole downtown areas 
are doomed to deterioration. 

In the current drive to rejuvenate 
the commercial districts of our com- 
munities, small independent stores— 
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A ROUND TABLE REPORT 


because there are so many of them— 
are just as important as any of the 
biggest downtown interests: banks, 
office buildings, department stores, 
utility companies and transit com- 
panies, and the others. Any plan for 
rebuilding our communities down- 
town which does not reckon with the 
small retailer is not likely to succeed. 

It was with these thoughts in 
mind that 20 experts in all phases 
of store modernization assembled six 
weeks ago in New York at the 
FORUM’s invitation to define the 
problem, to discuss existing solutions 
and to explore for new ones. This 
report, based on the transcript of 
their eight-hour meeting, reflects the 
joint opinion of retailers, wholesal- 
ers, manufacturers, financiers, real- 
tors. architects and economists who 
participated in the Round Table. 


“ 








Architecture 
ARTHUR MALSIN 
DANIEL SCHWARTZMAN 
Store architect 
Building materials production 


WILLIAM GILLFE TT, vice president 
Detroit Steel Products Co 
president, Producers Council 


WALTER HOADLEY, treasu 


Armstrong Cork Co. 

DAVID S. MILLER 

vice president fe sales 
The Kawneer Co 

Commerce 

JAMES F STEINI R, 
assistant manager 


Construction and Civie 
Development Dept. 
Chamber of Commerce of the US 
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Economics 
MILES L. COLEAN 


construction economist 


Finance 

GEORGE BENDER, vice p 

Brooklyn Savings Bank 

WILLIAM T. CONROY, 
vice president 

The Franklin National Bank 

JOHN JEWETT, vice president 

Prudential Insurance Co. of America 

C. HARRY MINNERS, president 


Bankers Federal Savings & Loan Assn 


resident 


Government 
WENDELL B. BARNES, 


administrator 
Small Business administration 


Merchandise retailing 
SYDNEY ATKINSON 
past president, New York State 
Retail Hardware Assn. 
GEORGE W. FENNELL, president 
George Fennell & Co. 
director, National Retail 
Furniture Assn.. 
PAUL REITZ 
The S. V. Corp. 
owner and operator of 
Riverside Markets 


Merchandise wholesaling 
RUDOLPH L. TREUENFELS 
food marketing economist 


National-American Wholesale 
Grocers Assn 
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Merchandise production 


BRADBURY FRANKLIN, 
assistant manager 

Retail Trade Promotion Dept. 

McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 


Real Estate 
NELSON E. FINCH, president 
Harry Thoens Co. 
Redevelopment 
ROBERT WRIGHT 
American Council To Improve 
Our Neighborhoods (A.c.T.1.0.N.) 
Chairman 
JOSEPH C. HAZEN JR. 


managing editor 
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Table meeting, he indorses its findings 
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ATKINSON (hardware retailer): 
The National Retail Hardware 
Assn. has about 25,000 members in 
the US and Canada. The average 
sales per store for 1946 was $92,- 
270, and in 1954 it was $86,225. 
Costs increased 53% from 18% of 
sales in 1946 to 27%% in 1954. 
There was an 80% drop in profit, 
from 9.9% of sales in 1946 to 1.9% 
in 1954. And there was only a 
542% increase in margin, from 
27.9% of sales in 1946 to 29.45% 
in 1954. Ours is largely a credit 
problem, it is difficult for us to raise 
capital for store improvements. 








FENNELL (furniture retailer): 
The National Retail Furniture 
Assn. is composed of about 7,000 
small furniture stores. The furni- 
ture retailer’s No. 1 problem is 
profit. The average profit in our 
industry runs 2% to 3% of sales. 
A good furniture store will make 
perhaps 6%. The current tax laws 
hit retailers very hard—particu- 
larly the stores that have a profit 
between $25,000 and $100,000 be- 
cause our tax rate goes into the 
52% bracket at $25,000, and that 
is the point at which many stores 
would think of modernizing. Taxes 
are the prime reason why it is so 
difficult for furniture stores to ac- 
cumulate money for remodeling. 





FRANKLIN (drug _ wholesaler): 
These gentlemen sound very much 
like a group of druggists talking. 
The druggist of today is averaging 
better than $80,000 in volume. But 
that is a deceiving figure. His net 
profit is only about 4%. He too is 
waiting until he can modernize on 
cash, and that, I think, constitutes 
a serious problem. While he is wait- 
ing to accumulate the cash, the 
chain drug store or supermarket is 
modernizing and is doing an ag- 
gressive job of merchandising. 
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THE PROBLEM: 





It is not a lack of financing—not for the present. It will come as a surprise 
to some that there is apparently no serious shortage of funds available 
for lending to qualified retailers to help finance their modernization pro. 
grams. To wit: these highlights froma recent survey by the Dept. of Com. 


merce’s Office of Business Economics: 


> Of the retail businesses queried, 60% felt no need for external financing, 
This figure compares with 50% in other industries. 

> Of the firms that had wanted to borrow, almost three-fourths obtained what 
they wanted. (Of these loans, 61% were for one year’s duration or less, 
indicating that most of them are used for inventory financing rather than 


modernization. ) 


> Of these loans, 77% were made by banks. 
> 39% carried an interest rate of 3% to 5.9% and 46% carried a flat 6% 


rate. Roughly 5% cost less than 3% 
> No collateral was required by 65%. 


interest; 10° cost more than 6%. 


At first glance, these statistics might indicate that the store moderniza- 
tion problem is not a money problem. But in actuality, they merely show 
that there is enough money available to finance today’s very inadequate 
modernization program. There is already an indication that new sources of 
financing may be required to float the greatly increased modernization 
program which everyone agrees is essential. This is hinted in a footnote 
to the Dept. of Commerce survey: loans wanted by retailers but not obtained 
were more than twice as big as those obtained ($10,000 median vs. $4,000) 
and 50% of them were to be of more than three years’ duration (compared 
with 8% of those obtained). As Kawneer’s Vice President Miller put it at 
the Round Table: ‘“Today’s need for money is being met, but nothing is 


being done to stimulate the need.” 


The problem is the ignorance, 
indifference or ineligibility of 
the retailer 


Stimulating modernization along 
Main Street will be no small task, 
for it will require some radical 
changes in the personal habits and 
beliefs of the independent merchant 
and in his way of doing business. 
The Round Table agreed that half of 
the problems of store modernization 
are to be found inside the store it- 
self ; the others were found scattered 
in the offices of the federal tax col- 
lector, the local banker and the land- 
lord: 

> The retailer does not have the de- 
sire to modernize. The oft-told story, 
“It pays to modernize,” is well 
known but not yet accepted. 

> Most retailers are conservative 
members of the old school which be- 
lieves that it is not good business to 
extend or accept credit. Conse- 
quently they will not undertake a big 


modernization program until it can 
be financed from slowly accumulated 
cash reserves. They lose sight of the 
fact that most successful businesses 
have grown successful on credit, and 
that the paying off of a loan is fre- 
quently an incentive to harder work 
and, in turn, better business. 

> The retailer’s bookkeeping, if any, 
is usually inadequate—not the kind 
of evidence that is apt to convince 
a banker that the store is a good risk 
for a modernization loan. 

> The retailer is inclined to play his 
cards close to his chest instead of 
inviting his banker to look over his 
shoulder and offer advice. The aver- 
age merchant, is not a good finance 
man and, if he is not a good friend 
of his banker, he can get into a lot 
of trouble very quickly. 





> The retailer does not see beyond his 
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own store. Although he knows that 
the success of new outlying shopping 
centers is based in large part on 
group planning, group promotion 
and group spirit, he still ignores the 
need for group thinking and group 
action in the modernization of Main 
Street. 

» When a store begins to net $25,000 
or more a year, it would be in a good 
financial position to modernize—if it 
weren’t for income taxes. At that 
point the store goes into the 52% 
tax bracket, and as Furniture Re- 
tailer Fennell said at the Round 
Table, “that raises Cain with your 
earnings.” Modernization is also dis- 
couraged by the growing possibility 
that the building occupied by a re- 
tailer tenant will be sold to someone 
who is mainly interested in capital 
gains with the result that the rent 
will be hiked to the maximum—as 
much as 100%. 

» Most stores are rented—often from 
landlords who are even less modern- 
ization-minded than their tenants. 
>The primary source of moderniza- 
tion money is the commercial bank 
which normally does little or nothing 
to cultivate this market. As one 
Round Table member said: ‘“There 
are no dynamics in the financing of 
modernization.” 

Such are the problems that have 
held the modernization of small 
stores down to inadequate propor- 
tions. They are compounded by other 
problems when the effort is extended 
from the individual store to a block 
of stores or to a whole commercial 
neighborhood. Local merchants can 
expect little help from the chain 
stores in their midst (unless they be 
Sears-Roebuck, J. C. Penney or F. 
W. Woolworth) and, as usual, they 
can expect active enthusiasm from 
only about 10% of their fellow inde- 
pendents. Moreover, they will find 
that the town fathers are far behind 
the times in providing and enforcing 
ordinances aimed at the redevelop- 
ment of their communities. 
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SOME SOLUTIONS: 


Far from discouraged by these 
unhappy facts, the Round Table 
made sound proposals for stimu- 
lating store modernization and 
then suggested several new ways 
to provide the needed funds 


A central bookkeeping agency for 
the retailer. Because he has neither 
the time, personnel nor the training 
necessary for proper bookkeeping, 
the small merchant would be well 
advised to entrust this chore to 
someone else. The service could be 
provided by wholesalers, distribu- 
tors, trade associations or, in certain 
fields, by manufacturers. Some two 
dozen wholesale grocers in the Mid- 
west are already doing central book- 
keeping for their retailers. Equipped 
with modern business machines, 
these wholesalers perform the book- 
keeping service promptly, accurately 
and economically. The small fee (14 
of 1%) is less than the retailer 
would spend if he tried to do the job 
with his own staff. Needless to say, 
when a retailer is looking for mod- 
ernization money, a set of these pro- 
fessionally kept books looks much 
more impressive to a banker than 
some scribbles on the back of an en- 
velope. 


A higher surtax notch for all small 
businessmen. The most frequently 
voiced complaint of small business- 
men against present tax laws is the 
low level of net profit ($25,000) at 
which the heavy surtax starts to 
take effect. Administrator Wendell 
Barnes of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration told the Round Table 
the raising of this so-called “tax 
notch”’ would probably be considered 
the next time tax laws are liberal- 
ized. SBA will make strong recom- 
mendations that this be done. This 
would increase retailers’ profit mar- 
gins and cash reserves and give 
them more to spend on moderniza- 
tion. 


A graded lease to favor the merchant 
while he is paying for a moderniza- 
tion job. To help a retailer set him- 


self up in a new location or to 
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TREUENFELS (wholesale food 
economist): Independent retailers 
in improving their premises today 
—apart from financial support— 
get a great deal of store engineer- 
ing help from individual wholesale 
grocers. A recent report from one 
company operating in Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma bears this out. 
Their exact count for last year was 
31 new stores, 35 complete remod- 
elings, 44 partial remodelings, 25 
store enlargements—a total of 134 
jobs by a single company with a 
total of about 700 affiliated retail 
merchants. While all major jobs 
were in outlying areas, this would 
change under concerted rehabilita- 
tion efforts to rehabilitate Main 
Street. 





REITZ (food retailer): Unfortu- 
nately, most food merchants don’t 
keep adequate records to get the 
financing they need for expansion. 
Moreover, the average small bus- 
inessman doesn’t properly confide in 
his local banking institutions, and 
this, in my opinion, is the first step 
toward successful financing. In- 
variably he hates to tell the truth 
about his business. He says, “I am 
doing pretty good; I don’t want to 
let the news out and have some- 
body else move in on me.” We will 
have to stimulate some new think- 
ing on the part of these individuals. 
After they have been in business 
10 to 20 years, these merchants be- 
come self-satisfied, and it is hard 
to get them to want to borrow 
money to expand. 
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GILLETT (building materials man- 
ufacturer): We are dealing with a 
very inexact science. Instead of 
finding one answer to solve all prob- 
lems, we must look for a group of 
many answers that can be put to- 
gether to exert pressure on the 
problem. The material producers 
are anxious to help. 
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HOADLEY (buwilding materials 
manufacturer): There are a lot of 
people in the construction industry 
today who feel that this moderniza- 
tion business should be held in re- 
serve for use when, as and if new 
building begins to sag. However, it 
would certainly be a sad mistake if 
modcrnization were allowed to be 
very second-rate in the minds of 
everybody much longer. We in the 
building field can make a real con- 
tribution by preparing a package 
of store modernization materials 
and methods. Meanwhile, we have 
got to get the contractors and 
others excited about the possibili- 
ties. 


lighten his fixed charges while he is 
paying for an extensive alteration, 
a knowing landlord can often be per- 
suaded to take a graded lease. For 
example, suppose a 20’-wide store is 
worth $300 a front ft. per year, or 
$6,000. Under a ten-year lease the 
landlord might charge only $3,600 or 
$4,000 for the first three years, 
$5,800 or $6,000 for the next three 
and for the next four (after his bus- 
iness is well established) whatever 
is necessary to bring up the ten-year 
average to $6,000. This increasingly 
popular lease form has one disadvan- 
tage: a banker is apt to use the 
lower annual rentals of the first few 
years as the basis for appraising the 
value of the real estate and to trim 
the size of his modernization loan 
accordingly. 

A modernization package for the 
industry. Although the store remod- 
eling market is potentially a big one 
for the construction industry, it has 
thus far received only scant atten- 
tion from architects, builders, finan- 
ciers and building materials produc- 
ers. To exploit it, they jointly must 
develop a one-package approach to 
store modernization and then pro- 
mote it. While banks and Chambers 
of Commerce may be best qualified 
to stimulate local action, materials 
manufacturers, retail trade associa- 
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STEINER (US Chamber of Com- 
merce): Nowhere have the con- 
struction interests gotten together 
to try to sell a one-package ap- 
proach to store modernization. By 
“one package” I mean combined 
design, construction and financing 
for renewal of a substantial com- 
mercial area. Trade associations 
could make the problem of store 
modernization the subject of com- 
mittee study and action. The US 
Chamber of Commerce, with access 
to 2,700 local Chambers of Com- 
merce, might put together a kit of 
tools that would give a local Cham- 
ber ideas to study—ideas of what 
might be done in store moderniza- 
tion through retail committees of 
local Chambers of Commerce. Some 
before-and-after pictures are need- 
ed because those are graphic and 
stimulating and because they are 
easy to understand. There should 
also be some before-and-after sta- 
tistics of busines volume. I have 
great enthusiasm for the oppor- 
tunities that lie in our cooperation 
with trade associations. 


tions and building industry organi- 
zations are the logical agencies to 
develop a national program. 

Modernization equipment for rent to 
retailers. Another relatively new de- 
velopment in the store field is the 
appearance of leasing brokers who 
rent entire modernization packages 
to retailers. Developed originally by 
soda fountain manufacturers as a 
tax dodge, the lease of store equip- 
ment has since been made respect- 
able by recognition in Treasury 
Dept. regulations. Because leasing 
involves no cash down payment and 
may be considered a business ex- 
pense for tax purposes, it is an at- 
tractive method of acquiring store 
equipment. Such leases usually run 
for three years (the term of most 
installment purchase plans) and 
carry a ten-year renewal option. The 
rate is such that at the end of the 
third year the retailer has paid 
about 120% of the sales price of the 
package (about the same as under 
the usual installment purchase 
plan); during the subsequent ten 
years the rental rate is a mere token 
1‘% of sales price. At the end of the 
combined 13-year period, the prop- 
erty (which by then is obsolete and 
in need of replacement) is recap- 
tured and replaced by the broker or 
sold to the retailer for a nominal 





WRIGHT (ACTION): Right now 
we are aiming our efforts at the 
residential rather than to the com- 
mercial areas of cities although we 
realize that the commercial areas 
are just as important. We are try- 
ing to alert the people right now to 
be conscious of their homes, their 
neighborhoods and their communi- 
ties, and then we are going to start 
working on tke shopping districts 
or to the downtown commercial 
areas. 


figure. Such leases cover all tangible, 
removable equipment — mainly fix- 
tures and equipment including light- 
ing and ventilating equipment—but 
the phrase is often broadly inter- 
preted to cover other phases of store 
modernization. 

To date the leasing brokers have 
limited their activities to food and 
drug stores and, to simplify their 
operation, have dealt only with the 
chains. (The Thrifty Drug chain 
alone has 30 stores which own very 
little beyond their inventory.) Al- 
though the brokers would probably 
be uninterested in dealing with a 
host of individual retailers, they 
might be interested if a wholesaler 
or a trade association offered to pro- 
vide coordination and promotion 
such as the chain headquarters pro- 
vide for their far-flung stores. 


But only by joint action on a 
block-by-block basis can retail- 
ers put Main Street back in 
business 


To determine what is most needed 
downtown, merchants have only to 
consider the main attractions of the 
new outlying shopping centers which 
are capturing their market: mod- 
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SCHWARTZM AN (store archi- 
tect): The planning of retail stores 
nas been an incidental thing. Some- 
body in the merchandising informa- 
tion service might contribute some 
design. Somebody in the fixture 
manufacturing business might con- 
tribute some design. Somebody in 
the sheet-metal or store-front busi- 
ness might contribute some design. 
Architects have made and can con- 
tinue to make real contributions in 
this field, especially the small arch- 
itect in the small town—if he can 
get the small retailer to state his 
problem intelligently. Too often, the 
small retailer can’t state his needs, 
and an architect without store ex- 
perience is put in a position of hav- 
ing to accept specific amateurish 
direction on planning from the 
store owner or, what is worse, try- 
ing to plan for an independent solu- 
tion while guessing at the require- 
ments. 


ern appearance, coordinated design, 
openness and landscaping, sheltered 
walks, ease of access, ample parking, 
rounded service and a wide selection 
of merchandise. Most of these assets 
can also be had downtown—at the 
price of a little imaginative think- 
ing and a lot of cooperative effort. 
Here are the Round Tables’ specific 
suggestions: 

>To give Main Street the sheltered 
walks of the modern shopping cen- 
ter, the front 15’ of each store on a 
block could be converted into an ar- 
cade which would protect shoppers 
from sun and rain, cut down show 
window reflections and encourage 
more leisurely, more effective, shop- 
ping. Since most old stores are 
deeper than necessary, the store area 
lost in this operation would never be 
missed. Replaced by the new arcade, 
the old sidewalk could be added to 
the street to make room for angle 
parking or to widen the traffic lanes 
—or both. Downtown Chicago is al- 
ready making such use of this device 
(AF, Jan. 55, p. 97). Unfortunately, 
this kind of arcading is practicable 
only in cities where store buildings 
are steel framed. The arcading of 
bearing wall buildings would be very 
costly. 

>To match the rounded service of- 
fered by the modern shopping cen- 
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MALSIN 
would be helpful if independent 


(store architect): It 


merchants could group together 


and form a combined credit service. 
Lack of it is one of the big reasons 
why they can’t compete today. Such 
a credit agency would also, I think, 
be a profit-making venture. Thus 
the independents could in two ways 
compete with the department stores, 
the chain merchants and the other 
big operators. 


ter, the big chain store and the de- 
partment store, Main Street mer- 
chants should consider the joint pro- 
vision of such customer attractions 
as lounges and repair services and 
should explore the possibility of a 
joint credit service and a joint deliv- 
ery service. And, as store Architect 
Schwartzman pointed out to the 
tound Table, most such services are 
usually self-supporting adjuncts of 
today’s successful department store 
which uses them to generate traffic 
for its main departments. The pro- 
vision of a joint charge-account plan 
is another logical problem for the 
local banker to solve—just as the 
Franklin National Bank of Round 
Table member William Conroy has 
solved it for the independent mer- 
chants in his neighborhood. Their 
credit service puts them in closer 
competition with the department 
stores and the shopping centers. 


> To compete with the shopping cen- 
ter’s ease of access, a block of Main 
Street stores might convert their 
useless “back yards” and perhaps 
the entire back half of the block into 
parking space. The project might 
well go beyond the provision of just 
another parking lot. A multilevel 
garage might be worth considering. 
The five-story garage which the 
Hecht Store, in Arlington, Va., put 












COLEAN (economist): The shop- 
ping district of Georgetown has 
been greatly upgraded as a result 
of group action. One of the main 
features was the introduction of a 
very large parking lot in the midst 
of the area where streets are nar- 
row and where street parking is 
almost impossible. Following that, 
there has been a very substantial 


upgrading of store fronts, the qual- 
ity of merchandise and the charac- 
ter of the stores. As a result, it is 
now one of the main shopping cen- 
ters of the district, and it is, of 
course, in competition with all kinds 
of outlying shopping centers. 


up in its back yard does an amazing 
business. Even on rainy and hot 
days, when every other retail estab- 
lishment in the area is suffering 
from the weather, Hecht’s business 
booms because its customers can 
walk from their cars into the store 
without inconvenience. 

>To transplant to the downtown 
area some of the modern shopping 
center’s openness’ and landscaping, 
retailers with the professional guid- 
ance of architects and planners must 
sell the town fathers on some major 
civic improvements. Perhaps block- 
long sections of several cross streets 
should be permanently closed to 
traffic and landscaped with grass, 
trees, walks, benches, pools and 
sculpture. Such a pedestrian walk 
would unify the stores on either side 
of it functionally and visually; it 
would convert them into an attrac- 
tive “center.” 


>To gain the shopping center’s ad- 
vantage of clean, integrated design, 
Main Street stores might jointly hire 
an architect to detail a block-size 
face-lifting job. Without sacrificing 
the identity of individual shops, he 
can tie them all together with a new 
skin treatment. The pulling power 
of block-front modernization such as 
this is infinitely greater than the 
sum of its parts, and a single new 
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BARNES (small business adminis- 
tration): We regard anyone who 
has less than $1 million gross as 
small retail business. We offer them 
three types of loan: the deferred 
participation loan, immediate par- 
ticipation loan and the direct loan. 
The first two are made in coopera- 
tion with local private banks, and 
about two-thirds of our loans are 
of this kind. We actually partici- 
pate with the banks which put up 
the money. We don’t make a direct 
loan if the bank will participate in 
the loan with us. We are authorized 
to make loans up to ten years, but 
the average loans have been about 
six years. The interest rates are 
fixed at not in excess of 6% on 
direct loans and between 5 and 6% 
on the bank participation loans, the 
bank setting the exact rate. 


front for a row of ten stores would 
cost much less than ten separate 
new fronts designed, bought and in- 
stalled independently. 

>To make Main Street as accessible 
as the outlying shopping center is 
not within the retailer’s province, 
but he can contribute by urging and 
supporting actions by the local gov- 
ernment aimed at keeping downtown 
traffic moving (off-street parking, 
one-way streets, street widening, 
preferential handling of public 
transportation, etc.). In a smaller 
way, he can help directly by keeping 
his own car and those of his employ- 
ees off Main Street. 


These proposals will be accepted 
only if promoted aggressively by 
everyone with a stake in the sur- 
vival of our downtown areas 


Because the typical retailer is by 
tradition a conservative and very 
independent businessman, he will be 
slow to accept the Round Table’s 
recommendations. Realizing this, the 
Round Table considered ways and 
means of getting the message to the 
individual retailer and of encourag- 
ing him to take action. It was agreed 
that all of the agencies which have 


a selfish interest in the store field 





BENDER (savings banker): We 
can lend money to a store landlord 
by way of a mortgage on the prop- 
erty. It is not a very big business 
because the resulting dollars that 
come out of an increased loan are 
usually not sufficient to pay for the 
modernization. 


must take a more active role in 
downtown redevelopment: architects 
and other members of the building 
industry, building material and 
equipment manufacturers, store fix- 
ture manufacturers, trade associa- 
tions serving the various kinds of 
retailers, wholesalers and distribu- 
tors, chain store organizations and 
other large commercial and indus- 
trial organizations. They can best 
influence the retailers and town 
fathers through such local organiza- 
tions as service clubs (Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, etc.), newspapers and Cham- 
bers of Commerce. However, as one 
found Table member put it, the job 
won’t be done until some one agency 
goes personally to each merchant on 
Main Street and appeals to his 
pocketbook by showing him specifi- 
cally how much business he is losing, 
where he is going and what he can 
do to recapture it. Such an educa- 
tional job takes time and cannot be 
done by remote control. Only a local 
organization with a trained staff 
could undertake it. It has been tried 
with success substantially as pre- 
sented here in Illinois and Oklahoma 
by the State Universities* ; it might 
also be done by an enlightened de- 
partment store that realizes that it 
derives its health from the health of 
the whole downtown area, or by a 


MILLER (building materials man- 
ufacturer): Our company has ex- 
plored rather thoroughly the pos- 
sibility of a joint venture with some 
member of the financial fraternity 
or the possibility of our own financ- 
ing program. But, by the time you 
add in all the products and labor 
that go into an average store re- 
modeling job (electrical work, ma- 
sonry, carpentry, as well as glass 
and metal), our portion of that job 
isn’t large enough to support our 
financing of the complete job. The 
small retailer is already being serv- 
iced by the bankers. But the bank- 
ers are not dynamically approach- 
ing this market. In most cases they 
are not selling the merchants some- 
thing that will make them better 
businessmen. There are exceptions, 
but, on the whole, the bankers wait 
for the merchants to come to them, 
when actually bankers are in a far 
better position to tell the merchants 
what they ought to do to improve 
their business. Bankers generally 
are broader individuals with a 
greater knowledge of what it takes 
to make a business successful. 


bank, an industrial company or pub. 
lic utility with a sizeable downtown 
investment. 


When Main Street needs more 
modernization money, new 
sources can be tapped 


Today money is not a problem, but 
tomorrow it may be. In that event, 
retailers may welcome these sug- 
gested sources of additional funds: 
> Wholesalers: Some food wholesal- 
ers are already financing the mod- 
ernization of retailers’ stores—at 
6%—as well as the construction of 
new stores. Dr. Treuenfels cited one 
who uses a $400,000 revolving fund 
to help his retailers in the initial 
stages of new construction and re- 
modeling projects and then makes 
arrangements with a bank for the 


Under the direction of Robert D. Loken, the Uni- 


versity of Illinois’ College of Commerce and Business 


Administration sent its staff members into various 
towns to survey retailing problems and help retail- 
ers boost their business The service consisted of 
weekly two-hour meetings over a three-month period 
in each community. In his report on the results of 
his Community Retailing Improvement Program, 
Loken attributes as much as 20% increase in the 
retail business of some towns to the efforts of his 
staff. And he points with emphasis to a very basic 
fact learned early in the program: ‘While inde- 
pendent, the retailer’s very existence today demands 
cooperative, interdependent action. Only by nding 


together can the retailers stand alone 
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ROUND TABLE REPORT 


retailer’s long-term financing. 

» Stock issues: Contrary to popular 
belief, small businesses often can 
easily raise capital through sale of 
stock ownership. Food Retailer Reitz 
helped expand his enterprise from a 
small credit delivery store into six 
supermarkets through the sale of 
nonvoting stock to customers and 
friends. “We sold it like peaches or 
pears or any other commodity.” 
Hardwareman Atkinson agreed that 
equity financing is worth considera- 
tion: “The small retailer can sell 
stock if he wants to, and I think that 
it is one source of capital too few 
have investigated.” 

» Pension funds. The ever growing 
pension funds of US industry and 
those run by the states are earning 
woefully small returns. If short-term 
store modernization loans could earn 
the official status of legal invest- 
ments for state funds, they might 
prove very attractive to these funds. 
>Trade associations. McKesson & 
Robbins, the drug makers and 
wholesalers, have pioneered a type 
of store modernization finance which 
might be adopted by other organiza- 
tions which have selfish interests in 
making stores more attractive and 
more efficient. They have joined with 
the Commercial Investment Trust 
(CIT) Credit Corp. to advance mod- 
ernization funds to McKesson’s drug 
retailers. All the money and all the 
risk are McKesson’s; CIT handles 
the administration. Although the 
program started only a year and a 
half ago, some $2 million has been 
advanced at 6% on a three-year basis. 
McKesson & Robbins are in a better 
position to engage in this national 
banking business than most manu- 
facturers because they are wholesal- 
ers as well as manufacturers and 
are therefore in close touch with 
their retailers. Perhaps few other 
manufacturers of merchandise or 
store modernization materials could 
undertake such a program, but other 
Wholesalers and store trade associa- 
tions surely could. This is a potential 
source of modernization money well 
worth development. 

>FHA and VA. The Federal Hous- 
ing Administration is permitted to 
insure bank loans on business prop- 
erties. The loans are limited to 
$2,500 in principal and three years 
in term. The Veterans Administra- 
tion can guarantee as much as 
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$4,000 or 50% of a business loan— 
whichever is less. Both FHA and VA 
loans could be used for store mod- 
ernization ; but, at present, very few 
are. Either the demand for these 
loans is small or they are not being 
merchandised. 

> New SBA loan. The Small Business 
Administration has announced a 
new “limited loan participation 
plan’ which would make loans avail- 
able to retailers and other small 
businesses provided local banks put 
up at least 25% of the money. SBA 
would participate up to $15,000 in 
such loans, which can exceed this 
figure if the bank takes the excess. 
The loans would carry an interest 
rate of 5 to 6% and would run up to 
five years. (These terms are set by 
the local banks, which also take the 
applications and appraise the collat- 
eral.) SBAdministrator Barnes told 
the Round Table that his agency had 
experimented with this loan plan for 
four or five months and that “the 
experience to date indicates that it 
can be used successfully on a wider 
scale for store modernization among 
other things.” 

Such are the means by which 
Main Street can put itself back in 
business, by which the small inde- 
pendent retailers can compete with 
the downtown chain stores and the 
new uptown shopping centers. But 
the most effective of these means is 
perhaps the least material of them 
all: it is the will to compete, com- 
bined with the ability to see the 
large scale of the problem and the 
fact that it can only be solved with 
a big idea. This big idea must cap- 
ture peoples’ attention the way old- 
time bazaars did, the way fairs still 
do and the way modern shopping 
centers do. The independent mer- 
chant cannot long survive if he 
sticks to his overconservative bus- 
iness ways and hesitates to attract 
more business for fear others will 
move in on his prosperity. When 
others wish to move into his block, 
it will be a good sign that his mod- 
ernization program is paying off. 

In modernizing their stores and 
their street, the retailers and their 
landlords will find that they have 
also contributed to a far more im- 
portant purpose: they will have 
helped save their community from 
the bankruptcy that will surely fol- 
low a defunct downtown. 


exe 


FINCH (realtor): Everyone seems 
to blame the shopping center for 
the troubles of the small indepen- 
dent downtown merchant. I can’t 
agree. The shopping center cer- 
tainly didn’t hurt Hempstead, or 
Jamaica or Flushing, Long Island. 

Take the case of Middletown, N. 
Y. Its Main Street is about as wide 
as this table; it is a two-way street 
and they permit parking on one 
side. Woolworth’s and Sears-Roe- 
buck are there; there are four in- 
dependent department stores and 
there are at least 20 independent 
merchants: There are a few new 
stores, but nobody is spending a 
nickel in that towr to refurbish or 
rehabilitate the existing stores. And 
yet it is a town of 24,000 population 
that does a business of $54 million 
a year. I believe that a lot of the 
lethargy on the part of local mer- 
chants on Main Street is due strict- 
ly to their own desire to hold what 
they may have and not spend it. 
Maybe it isn’t that the little mer- 
chant can’t get help; maybe he 
doesn’t want it. 





MINNERS (savings and loan offi- 
cial): The lending institution, be- 
cause it is not in competition with 
the merchants in the area, can per- 
form many services in the program 
to modernize Main Street: building 
the morale and the confidence of the 
retailers in the area, and from 
there on it can do the other job of 
furnishing money. 





JEWETT (insurance company ex- 
ecutive): You can’t do much with- 
out strong support from some- 
where. Some strong local institu- 
tion with a great deal of pride in 
its community ought to be called 
upon to put forth an effort far be- 
yond the return in money that in- 
stitution will gain for its effort. 
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Dining room, Auditorium Building, Chicago; Adler & Sullivan, architects 


Second in a series on public rooms 





A LOOK AT DINING ROOMS 


In the fiercely competitive Food Service Industry, 
food still sells the meal, but 


showmanship and atmosphere sell the eating The two biggest servers of food in the US are 

place to the public, say the experts the F. W. Woolworth Co. and the Union News 
Co., which might be taken as evidence that shop- 
ping in the 5 & 10 and running for trains make 
people aggressively hungry. 

US restaurateurs know it means something 
else—that in one way or another atmosphere 
sells the meal. They, the professional feeders, 
are involved in the fourth biggest consumer ex- 
penditure business in the US (far ahead of 


furniture and automobiles, exceeded only by 
home food marketing, clothing, and home rental). 
They believe it is the bustling excitement of a 
5 & 10 or railroad station that does the trick, 
that one thing leads to another in the dime store 
as in the railroad station, that the hint of food 
wafting across the counters or waiting room 
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starts the salivary ducts running—toward the 
junch counter. 

In their restaurants, they want the same thing, 
but in an elevated form. They have mastered 
the food and service problem, although this is 
a constant war of efficiency; with a rising gross 
($16,159,000,000 last year) they seem to be mas- 
tering the terrible TV challenge of the earlier 
fifties, when people would not leave their soft- 
cornered screens to go out and eat. But compe- 
tition still is intense; the net profit on investment 
in restaurants is only 214%; 35% of the new 
restaurants started last year don’t last until New 
Year’s Eve. Result: the hard sell. 

It is the sizzle that sells the steak, other fac- 
tors being even; it is suave waiters, pretty wait- 
resses, handy parking space, cherries jubilee 
torching in the dining room, famous company 
at the next table, and the special character of 
the dining room itself which makes for profit 
today in the feeding business—making room-de- 
sign of essential importance. 

This should be good news to the architects 
and designers who would like to do restaurant 
jobs and other dining rooms. But is it? At the 
National Restaurant Association convention last 
year, two-thirds of the 30,000 members attending 
said they were planning to redo their places, and 
among these 20,000 potential clients for archi- 
tects and decorators the first choice of style was 
modern. But as one prominent restaurant con- 
sultant comments wryly, “To most restaurant 
men modern means not Old English.’ They still 
must be sold. 

Most of the recent modern dining rooms, it 
must be admitted, are employee dining rooms, 
clubs, and other noncompetitive operations. But 
there is a small, growing number of good mod- 
ern restaurants which have done very well com- 
petitively, evidence that good design really can 
enhance this second most intimate human act— 
eating together. 


Photos: (of 


»p. p.) Chicago Architectural Photo Co.; 
(top right) E. G 


. Lang; (bot. right) © Ezra Stoller 





SIMPLE AND OPEN 





















Most of the best modern dining rooms (in restaurants, 


institutions, etc.) have the merit principally of sim- 
plicity, grace, and serenity. This Clean Well-lighted 
Room quality no longer applies only to the fine Amer- 
ican institution of the all-night lunch counter. Like the 
big simple space in the elegant house it has been soft- 
ened and projected into some of the really handsome eat- 
ing rooms in America today. 

The simple space, elegantly finished, is expanded with 
the modern total wall of glass. The dining room in the 
Mission Valley Club in San Diego, Calif., by Architect 
William Cody (above), is an excellent example of the 
calm rushless atmosphere produced by this kind of design 
Another large dining room (below) executed with a lack 


of pomp and lots of glass is the main dining room in the 
Caribe Hilton Hotel in San Juan, Puerto Rico, by Archi- 
tects Toro, Ferrer & Torregrossa and Warner-Leeds. 
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One of the interesting applications of Richard Buck. 






minster Fuller’s geodesic domes is a restaurant designed 
by Architect Gunnar Petersen, overlooking Woods Hole 
harbor in Massachusetts. It is framed in Douglas fir and 
walled transparently with a polyester film. A tarpanlip 
is draped across the top when sun might bother diners, 
Architects Fordyce and Hamby’s beautiful countryside 
executive headquarters for the Fairchild Aviation (p, 
near Hagerstown, Md. (below, and to be presented fully 
in a forthcoming ‘ssue) has glass walls looking inward 
and outward. The outward-looking one surveys a long 
The dining room in the branch department store built view of Maryland farmland. The inward one (bottom 
in Towson Maryland (above) for Hutzler’s by Architects picture) enjoys a charming interior court. Raymond 
James R. Edmunds Jr. and Ketchum, Gina & Sharp also Loewy Corp. furnished the interiors. The atmosphere 
makes use of the draped glass wall. Shoppers’ psychol- effectively combats the usual objection to an employees 
ogy calls for all tables to be small, for two settings, but dining room: that the personnel do not get the relaxation 
not too far away, for easy pairing. Chute for waiting 
lunchers is not an intrusion in this kind of dining, be- Sottscho-Schleisne 
cause most of the people at tables are interested in eating 
with despatch, not lingering. But tables are not jammed 
in to maximum capacity, instead trading the air of luxury 
for quick turnover. 


of leaving the building during the day. 


A totally different kind of dining room is Canlis’ Char- 
coal Broiler Restaurant in Seattle by Architects Tucker, 
Shields & Terry; Wimberly & Cook. Famous for the 
showmanship of both its service and its site, this restau- 
rant is basically a four-passenger table type, for leisurely, 
luxurious dining. Two floor levels help bring the view to 
everyone. 
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The United Nations dining room (above) by Harrison & 
Abramovitz was designed as a large simple room, then 
subdivided sparely with handsome foils of woven fabric 
by Dorothy Liebes and wood panel backs for the serving 
stations. Viewing past a terrace out over the East River, 
it is one of New York’s handsomest and most popular 
dining rooms. When it was enlarged recently the fabric 
dividers were removed, however, which has not helped. 
It leaves the room a little too big, the view a little too 
wide. 

Another method of making more of a simple space is 
art. In the Gourmet Room (pictures, right) atop the Ter- 
race Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati, by Architects Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, diners look out through a curved glass 
wall, have a famous Miro mural behind them. Each 
wall abets the other nicely. In the same hotel, a less 
expensive, large dining room on a lower floor, also glass- 
walled, is treated in a similar way (although its inner 
walls are far enough from the exterior glass to require 
electric lighting at all hours). Saul Steinberg was the 
artist tapped by the wise men at S.O.M. to do this mural. 
His interpretation of the Cincinnati skyline (visible in 
reality from the Gourmet Room upstairs) is well worth 
a trip to Cincinnati to see. Both these uses of art demon- 
strate again how much modern interiors can be lifted if 
the right artist is assigned to the project and then left to 
his own devices, not presented with a complete book of 
specifications by the designer. 


DIM AND INTIMATE 





For all the diners who like it simple and open, there are 
as many who want to dine darkly, moodily, in subdued 
atmosphere. Night clubs are the prime example of this, 
but many fine restaurants also dim the atmosphere. This 
generally does not mean decreasing the amount of light 
on the food itself, however, but on service areas between 
tables. Fortunately alight colored table cloth seems to 
localize what illumination there is in the room, and re- 
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Photos: (above & bor.) © Esra Stoller; (others) Lisa Larser—Lire 
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DINING ROOMS 





flect it in the area over the tabletop, giving the food a 
silhouette at least. 


Dark restaurants also afford an opportunity to use the 
light sources for decoration, as in the renowned Well-of- 
the-Sea room in the Hotel Sherman in Chicago, by Archi- 
tect Robert Lederer with murals by R. Koppe. In this 
photograph a waiter is holding a flashlight on the menu. 


Lire 


Crane 


General advice from an architect 


The success of the first restaurant Mario L. Gaidano 
designed several years ago has brought him a steady 
succession of commissions in the food service field in the 
San Francisco area, including a number of independent 
restaurants (AF, March 754 pp. 138-143). 

He advises: 

“For many years the designing of dining rooms has 
been dominated by kitchen equipment companies in col- 
laboration with the owner’s wife. Recently, the archi- 
tects and designers who have begun to invade the field, 
and the restaurant owner have become aware of the 
importance of total design in his dining room. The owner 
realizes now that his restaurant to be truly successful 
must have three basic ingredients, i.e., good food, good 
service and good design. 

“There have been too many new places with too much 
accent on stainless steel kitchens and modern decorations 
and not enough on focd and service. On the other hand, 
there have been those who felt that all you needed was 
good food and forget the atmosphere. 

“Admittedly, running a restaurant is primarily a busi- 
ness. But that doesn’t mean that the jangle of the cash 
register has to be louder than the tinkle of glasses. To 
be modern doesn’t mean to ignore tradition entirely and 
to honor tradition doesn’t mean to forget to sweep out 
the corners. 

“When people eat now in their home away from home, 
they must feel at ease and yet be struck with a certain 
magical quality that immediately tends to enhance both 
food and service. Hamburger Heaven should not smack 
of the Waldorf, but an honest attempt should be made 
by the architect to evaluate his client’s services and 
create an integrated background intended to upgrade 
them. 

“Dining room design has nothing to do with any par- 
ticular style, decor or color. It has to do with capturing 
a feeling or mood, if the architect is to convey a message 
in his work—here is spuce to enclose and protect the 
individual, where his palate and mind may be satisfied 
and delighted.” 


138 
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SELF SERVICE 


The lowly cafeteria is getting the uplift treatment too, 
As glamorous an example of this serious glorification as 
exists may be the Metropolitan Museum of Art’s remodel. 
ing of its Pompeian Court several years ago into this 
hoity-toity space for snacks (below). Dorothy Draper’ 
did the much-admired design. (Some waggish regulars 
at the museum refer to the room now as the Dorotheum,) 


At the other end of the scale, but no less estimable, is 


this self-service employee eating facility for a southern 
lumber mill (bottom). Laurence I. Graham was the 
restaurant consultant on this facility, which was designed 
to sell a meal for 25 cents and break even on it. The 
planning was painstakingly economical. All furniture 
was nailed together on the site. Counters are ash. The 
fare is bowl meals like chili and stew (which demand 
spoons only) plus beverage and fruit or cake. 
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Automatic vending is already beginning to change the 
food service industry, especially in small installations like 
this employee dining room in the offices of M. Lowenstein 
& Sons, Inc., by Maurice and Joseph Mogulescu and G. 
Luss of Designs for Business, Inc. In actual fact this is 
the machine for eating that the Automat has long pre- 
tended to be. Exterior suppliers take the burden of cater- 
ing off the office manager’s shoulders, and no kitchen 
space is necessary. 


af 


SJ OUTDOORS 


There is nothing wrong with eating outdoors but rain, 
wind, dirt, mosquitoes, smog, fear of night, and possibly 
ants. It follows that some of the country’s most mem- 
orable and successful dining rooms have surmounted 
these obstacles, and have done it in widely different cli- 
mates. Top right is Architect Paul I. Williams’ lanai 
dining room at the El Mirador Hotel in Palm Springs, 
Calif.. a good expression of the gather-round-the-tiled- 
swimming-hole relaxation of that clime. There is pro- 
tection from the wind, but little other is necessary. 

In the cafeteria which Philip Johnson designed for 
the Museum of Modern Art in New York City, outdoor 
eating was part of the program, but New York weather 
being what it is, there had to be room to retreat back 
indoors. A large glass wall with large sliding glass doors 
was the logical answer, with the dining floor continued 
out on a terrace, part of the sculpture court. 

The Nepenthe Restaurant in Big Sur, Calif., designed 
by Rowen Maiden, is a combination of the other two. 
California’s balmy but sometimes damp climate called 
for an expansive sheltering roof but little thermal in- 
Sulation (right). 


National Types, Mechanics, and Roadside, and will also relay expert 
advice from a hotel restaurant operator, William W. Shields, and an 
industrial designe r, William T. Snaith, president of the Raymond 


Loewy Corp. Next month: Kitchens the Public Sees. 


Part II of A Look at Dining Rooms, to be published later in the year, 


will peer at thes« categories: Large and Lavish, Small and Ingenious, 
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Architect Williams’ dining court can be covered but 
seldom has to be. In Architect Johnson’s dining room 





you eat either indoors or out. In Rowen Maiden’s design 
(below), the environment is a blend of both. 
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The new functional schools helped create the demand for new classroom 
equipment. Now the new equipment, in turn, is influencing the archi- 
tecture of the classroom and is raising its own problems of school design 


CLASSROOM EQUIPMENT 


— 


Photo: Hedrich-Blessing; background: Bettmann Archive 


Classroom of Bartlesville, Okla., school addition; Caudill, Rowlett, Scott & Associates, architects 


The classroom is a learning room and in theory every 
bit of it should serve the purpose of outfitting young 
senses with desirable information, experience and atti- 
tudes. Theory is getting very close to practice in this 
case. The very walls of the classroom have become “ver- 
tical teaching surfaces.” The floor is thought of not 
only as a repository for feet and furniture but as a reflec- 
tor of light for reading and writing. The ceiling manipu- 
lates light and sound. The furniture and movable 
equipment grow more ingenious year by year. 

There are many obvious advantages, improvements 
and efficiencies in all this, as the selection of equipment 
on the following pages shows. But there is also a danger 
that should be mentioned. The danger is the classroom 
80 subservient to “devices” that it does not make sense 
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as a happy space, or for that indispensable meeting of 
minds between teacher and pupil. We would not want 
to hark back to Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and 
a student on the other, but we must not forget them. 
One of the prime services of the school architect is to 
keep the devices in perspective, to balance their demands 
against each other and against the totality of the class- 
room. To design an ideal room for mechanical audio- 
visual devices is not particularly difficult. To design a 
room for mechanical audiovisual devices and also for 
growing plants and for growing children (who happen 
to be part of a school community as well as fourth grad- 
ers or high school juniors) is very difficult. It takes more 
than knowledge of “scientific results.” It takes feeling. 
Children and teachers are subjective creatures too. 
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CLASSROOM EQUIPMENT 


Courtsey N. Y. Public Library 


WALLS FOR TEACHING 


Nearly all instruction, old as well as new, is “audiovisual.” We 
worry about lighting for the new mechanical visual devices but 
spend too little thought on lighting the walls which are bulwarks 
of visual education. For instance, Adrian TerLouw, educational 
consultant for Eastman Kodak, reports that chalkboard writing 
is often illegible, by standards of “perfect” 20-20 vision, from 
the rear seats. Common reasons for this impasse: absolutely too 
little light on the chalkboard (tilting helps this); relatively too 
little light compared with bright peripheral areas such as un- 
shaded windows; glossy boards, which “read” only from certain 
angles just as glossy magazine paper does. Classroom wall- 
lighting devices are not nearly so good looking, so well-thought- 
out or so versatile as the walls themselves have become. 

Tackboards, of which no classroom can apparently have too 
many, are becoming marvelous materials both for tacking and for 
handsome wall finish. Among the new ones are a suedelike, pat 
ternless cork, reminiscent of a velvety palomino pony, from which 
smudges sand off; a new colored cork composition from which 
smudges are erasable; and a less-handsome but low-cost, colored, 
rubber-coated fiberboard which can be cleaned with a damp cloth. 

A new vitreous, sprayed-on chalkboard surface bonds to really 
lightweight steel (22 ga.), has a good matte finish. 

Architects seem to be dividing into two schools of thought on 
teaching-wall treatment. One school applies tack, peg and chalk- 
boards as permanent wall finish; the other incorportes channels 
or pylons into the wall system as supports for moveable boards. 
Both methods result in good teaching walls. 


Plastic ‘“‘“chalkboard”’ is space-saving success in model clags- 
room at New York U. Clear acrylic sheet has light in mount; 
light is refracted by orange grease-pencil writing which glows 
like neon, “carries” much farther than chalk. Black paper 
backup serves only to make the lighted writing photograph; no 
backing is needed. Mount was custom made. 








Removable and reversible chalkboard-tackboard panels (stor- 
age behind) yield portable panels for separate group work. New 
York U model room; Eggers & Higgins, architects. 


Photo 









Photos (below & opp. p.): Ralph Yeakel 
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Flexible wall has permanent standards, metal holders for inter- 
changeable boards, shelves, racks. Stock system is adapted from 
Ketchum, Gina & Sharp custom design (AF, Dec. ’54). 
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Map rails: good ones take roilers, cases, eyelets, simple sheets, 
are vital wall tools. 





Wall lighting is more common in business conference rooms, 
as shown below, than in classrooms. This unit has rotating re- 
flector, apertures for soft uplighting to reduce contrast. 





ok 


(stor- 
k. New 





CONCEALED 
HANGER 





Tilted chalkboards are auto- 
matically better lighted, easier 
to write on. This hanger-sus- 
pended stock unit, hinged at 
top, swings outward 11” at bot- 
tom, locks there. 





Tilted reversible chalk-tack 
unit has 10” height adjustabil- 
ity storage behind. 
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Courtesy N. Y. Public Library 


THE AUDIOVISUAL PROBLEM 


Mechanical devices for audiovisual education are proving so use- 
ful for so many phases of learning—from remedial reading to 
advanced French, from beginners’ geography to trigonometry— 
that no classroom leaving them out of account can henceforth 
be justified. It is now only elementary prudence, for example, to 
incorporate plug-in strips on the classroom wall, and wiring for 
closed-circuit television behind the wall. 

The principal problems are those of light and sound. Whether 
natural light comes from the side or above, it must be drastically 
dimmable for some of these devices. This does not mean the 
classroom must become a theater, although some of the audio- 
visual people would apparently like to impose such a require- 
ment. Unless a projected image is emotionally gripping—and 
few educational projections are, or even should be—deep dark- 
ness lulls students to drowse. In most audiovisual classroom 
presentations, visible rapport between teacher and pupils is 
desirable; with many devices, such as the overhead projector 
for extemporaneous exposition, rapport is of the essence. 

Nevertheless, the natural light in today’s classrooms must be 
easily dimmed down. This usually means roller shades, or better 
yet, louvers, below skylights. Windows can be completely blacked 
out with opaque plastic curtains. The best window solution, how- 
ever, appears to be light-excluding Venetian blinds because these 
also serve for ordinary light control and intermediate dimming. 
All-or-nothing blackout devices need flexible artificial lighting. 

Just about the worst mistake an architect can make with win- 
dows today is to omit ceiling grounds for hanging some type of 
curtains or blinds. Already this mistake is causing a vast 
amount of expensive classroom remodeling in schools only a few 
years old. 

In schools dependent on natural ventilation, light and sound 
control add extra problems. Architects Caudill, Rowlett, Scott & 
Associates, who have this problem heartily, in the warm South- 
west, are experimenting with natural ventilation up through the 
exterior soffit and then down through the plane of the ceiling. 

Mechanical sound is far more insistent and distracting than 
the human voice; it throws into question the recent trend toward 
omitting partitions between classroom and corridor, or toward 
partial partitions between classrooms. On this point the archi- 
tect and his clients must truly be Solomons, weighing the advan- 
tages of breaking out of the tight, constricted isolated cube-room 
against the disadvantages of cross-distraction. One thing appears 
sure: if the classroom walls are going to be more strait-jacketed 
by the need to control sound, windows must become more—not 
less—important. 
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Ralph Yeake 





Audiovisual devices in fre- 
quent use at New York Uni- 
versity model classroom: 1, 
television; 2 and 4, tape re- 
10. kA | corders; 3, FM radio; 5, taped- 

j card language teacher; 6, ree- 
ord player; 7, catalogued-slide 
viewer; 8, transparent globe; 
} {\ | | 9, overhead projector; 10, 
1] 4 | opaque projector; 11, 16-mm. 
in sk i 1 projector; 12, filmstrip unit. 
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Light-excluding aluminum Venetian blind has curved, tightly 
overlapping slats, plus edge light traps. Channels are plastic 
cushioned against clatter, admit air. 
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Hedrich-Blessing 


Classroom at Daylighting Laboratory of 
University of Michigan is equipped with 
opaque draperies which now come in enor- 
mous range of solid colors, several patterns. 


Ventilator accessory for audiovisual dim- 
ming is sill rail unit which traps bottom 
light and prevents curtain flutter. Exhaust 















































| fre- air is drawn off behind drapery and rail. 
Uni- Closed-circuit television equipment has become relatively sim- 
ny 2h ple and economical, consists only of camera (no special lighting), 
ye Te- control box, receivers and basic wiring. 
Laped- 
}, TC 
1-slide 
plobe; 
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5-mm. 
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Darkening effectiveness of audiovisual blinds is shown by 
contrasting photos of ordinary blinds closed, above, and high 
school classroom with audiovisual blinds closed, right. 
Jalousies equipped with projecting frame provide audiovisual 
dimming along with normal light and sun-heat control, are prac- 
tical in climates lacking snow and ice. High school in Burbank, 
Calif.; Austin, Field & Fry, architects. 
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ht . Wood audiovisual blind has tightly overlapping slats, metal 
astic 


Side channels with hinged gates and light-trapping skirt at 
bottom. Skirt also closes gap at top. 
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WINDOWS AND CEILINGS 


se S.C 


The illuminated classroom ceiling and the skylight have taken P 
over much of the job of the window. a 
Classroom windows are on the defensive these days because it h 


can be convincingly demonstrated that they are not the most log- 
ical sources of light or air. Dimming out daylight (p. 144) can 
be troublesome and costs money, and, most of all, too many big 
Courtesy'N. Y. Public Library school windows have been put in without adequate thought for 
sun orientation, view, shading and glare reduction. 





Yet the fact remains that the classrooms which stick in memory 
as the pleasantest, the classrooms which elicit the most delighted 
comment from their users, are almost invariably those with big 
windows, well treated. As sheer welcoming space, for instance, 
the classrooms of Barthelme’s West Columbia school (AF, Oct. 
52), Perkins & Will’s Crow Island (AF, Oct. ’55) or Heathcote 
(AF, July ’54), Warnecke’s White Oaks (AF, March ’54) are 
head and shoulders above view-strip rooms. There are many 
others; Waldron & Dietz’s Woodway school at Seattle (above) 
is one of the newest. Proper treatment of big windows does take 
thought and money; but it does give a stunning and lasting 
return. New glare-reducing glass, soon to come on the market 
in a wide range of colors, at little more than the price of ordi- 
nary clear polished plate should help the big window problem 
greatly. 
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The aim in classroom lighting, daylight and electric, is usually 
for uniformity as great as possible. With natural lighting as an 
important component, only “relative uniformity” can be attained. 
Without it, the goal of uniformity is reachable and it turns out 
to be most unpleasant—monotonous, tiring, unkind. Classroom 
...and we've spared no pains to bring electric lighting obviously needs more drama—spotlights for 
the sunlight inro. our new Classrooms.” instance, for both psychological and functional reasons. ) 











Hedrich-Blessing 












Glass block, shown here above vision strip at Michigan day- 
lighting laboratory, now include blue-green directional or diffus- 
ing blocks and block-and-concrete skylight system. 

Vertical baffles double as light shields and acoustic treatment 
in package ceiling system which includes simplification of lights 
mounted at right angles to wiring channels. 
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Plastic louvers are formed from clear or translucent panels of Combination incandescent-fluorescent fixture, 4’ sq., was deyel- 
acrylic with underside of each fin plastic-lacquered to throw back oped for more interesting, color-corrected light in department 
heat and glare. Panel takes place of pane. stores, looks like splendid idea for schools. 
t log- 
) can 
y big 
it for sahieiees 

Lee : 7 Saanaeey Wave-hung luminous ceiling by Architects Bassetti & Morse 
cuales | | s | | , ie | in high school in King County, Wash., combats monotony of fiat, 
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CLASSROOM EQUIPMENT 





Bettmann Archive 








Counter-topped cabinets designed by Architects Sherwood, 
Mills & Smith for Portchester, N.Y. schools, roll easily from 
beneath fixed counters, yielding doubled amount of work surface. 


Molitor 


m 


Photos (ahove & left): J 


Sinks in new Sherwood, Mills & Smith—designed schools are at 
right angles to wall (above) for easier group use; same archi- 
tects put 9”-deep shelving beneath chalkboards (below). 
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CLASSROOM STORAGE 


This is a department in which both manufacturers and architeets 
shine. Stock cabinets of standardized, interchangeable parts are 
especially good development for flexibility, appearance, economy, 
Wardrobes are included among these, but not many new ward. 
robe ideas have developed. Incidentally, schools which have ex. 
perimented with pupil responsibility for classroom cleanliness 
report a preference for corridor wardrobes because “tracking jn” 
discourages clean-up efforts. 





Teacher storage, with adult work level, is important. Work 
nook and closet (above), and teacher’s classroom unit (below) 
are by Architects Waldron & Dietz. Plan is at bottom. 





Photos (above): Dearborn-Massar 
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Corridor-classroom 
consists of stock cabinet and ward- 
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Modular group of units includes cart, cabinet, cubicle, sink, 
wardobe, and is constructed well but economically with tubular 
metal frames, wood panels and doors. 





Storage wall, floor to ceiling, is liked at New York University 
model classroom because it also makes fine acoustic barrier, be- 
tween rooms. Designed by Eggers & Higgins. 





Work 
below) 





Plastic panel finish is being applied in house building by new 
“nostforming” method to eliminate edges and joints. Technique 
should be useful on school counters, desks. 





Storage variations are virtually endless, based on combinations 
and permutations in stock line of ten basic cabinet-cart units. 
Sisuat Door panels are bright yellow, blue or coral. 





Zintoragf 


Coordinated stock group including cubicles, cabinet, sink, 
i paper storage, is combined with stainless or plastic work surface Meduter 


corridor partitioning 
fitted to the total assembly chosen. 


combines with storage wall in 
T - Texas schoo] by Harvey P. Smith 
& Assoc. Smith reports that 1’ 
height differential between corri- 
dor and lower classroom cuts 





down sound transmission over par- 
tition open for ventilation. 
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Desk and chair combinations have improved greatly in function 
but in appearance they are the least satisfactory classroom com. 
ponent. Functional improvement still needed, some educators re. 
port, is fully swiveling desk chairs because modern classrooms 
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Chair serves as “fourth leg” of writing table in combination 
unit. Separate chairs stack. Units are tubular metal and wood M 


Di 
Fi 


with plastic-surfaced tops. 











Tilting desk top adjusts to three positions: level, 10° slope and Four-legged desk-chair combination permits easy floor clean- 
20° slope. Desk is meta] with plastic-surfaced top panel. Chair ing, freedom for human leg movement. Units group into table- 
swivels 45° to each side. size work area; tubular metal with plywood or plastic top. 
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L-shaped table standing alone, or joined with another into Trapezoidal tables group into hexagons, circles, ribbons, also 
horseshoe, suits group activities. Units also form rectangles. serve as two-student desks with chairs placed along wide side. 
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“Solid plastic’? desks ani chairs are made of ground wood 
impregnated with colored plastics, then molded; tubular steel 
frame. Units come in 22 combinations of color. 


Fit-everybody desk-chair unit adjusts in all directions, for 
instance varies 6” in seat height, 3” in seat depth, 5” in hori- 
zontal leg room, 9” in desk height. Top tilts 7°. 


Mealtime seating in school designed by Architects Waldron & 


Dietz is in classrooms to avoid mass feeding, teach manners. 
Food cart (rear) is wheeled in from central] kitchen. 


Dearborn-Massar 
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BRANCH LIBRARY, FAMILY STYLE 
7 \- 
md } Soon after the library moved from rented children’s area, right up front, has its own 
sty ee quarters into its new building, book cir- low-scale furniture and low windows s0 
{ P culation more than doubled. New borrow- small readers can look outside once in a 
| ers nearly quadrupled. And circulation of while. As in adult, teen-age and reference 
= ' children’s books jumped to the largest of areas, the children’s space is set off only 
| any of Seattle’s 15 branch libraries. by low bookcases. 
a " What makes this building attract people Northeast Branch was designed under a C 
who have seldom used a library before? common-sense policy agreed upon by Head i 
, TEENAGERS AREA * Probably because there is nothing about it Librarian John Richards and his associates i" 
to suggest a museum or a government in the Seattle Public Library system: give d 
building or a vault for books. In scale and architects a free hand to create a pleasant I 
1 - character it fits easily into its residential environment for reading and let each ' 
: neighborhood, while maintaining a fresh- branch library develop a character of its ‘ 
ness and dignity of its own. Inside, it is own instead of forcing it into a mold. Re- 
T just one big, airy room with gay colors sult: a library that has become a real com- 
2 ie and frequent views of sky and trees. The munity center. 
| 
= 9 1 
| Aa i| Photos: Art Hupy < 
nt "er 











NORTHEAST BRANCH PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
Seattle, Wash. 
ARCHITECT: Paul Thiry 


ENGINEERS: Sigmund Ivarsson (structural) 
Richard Stern (mechanical) 
Beverly Travis & Associates (electrical) © 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Lewis Construction Co. 


an inviting entrance is set back 17’ from 
- ; roof line, giving a deep sheltered entry 
: that shields low glass from south sun. Sills 
> a are 7 high, reduced to 4’ high for chil- 
dren’s area at right. Note exterior, in- 

terior display cases at left. 


One big room encompasses adult and 
teen-age areas at left, children beyond, 
reference and meeting room at right. Ex- 
posed girders stop short of center bay; 
these and posts help define lower reading 
areas, high “corridor.” 








in a 
ence 
only 


oa: Children’s area is conveniently near en- 
sone trance and right opposite charge counter, 
where attendant can supervise when the 
children’s librarian is not at her desk. 
Round plastic-topped table can be used for 
reading to small groups. Floor is vinyl, 
ceiling acoustical tile. 


iates 
give 
Sant 


each 


< 


Exterior has a friendly residential look, 
a colorful rock garden at street corner. 
Steps and walk from street at right are 
covered by long porch roof. Walls are light 
yellow panels of precast terrazzo. 


: 


Charge counter near entry gives a single 
attendant view of whole library. Structure 
permits easy rearrangement of interior. 
Construction cost came to $114,757 or $13 
per sq. ft. (for 8,823 sq. ft., counting 
porches and basement at 12). Furnishings, 
landscaping, architect’s fee and state sales 
tax brought total to $142,068 
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DRIVE-IN BANK FOR DOWNTOWN 


Like many downtown businesses, this bank 
was beginning to pay the price of out- 
moded quarters, lack of customer parking 
and a location off the main street away 
from the town’s main direction of growth. 
The officers first thought of luring business 
back by building a parking garage on 
nearby property, and remodeling the lower 
floors of the 40-year-old building in which 
they rented banking space. But as excava- 
tion started on the garage, the bank re- 


West sun is stopped by handsome brick wall, 


modeling proved impossible. This brought 
forth a far bolder solution: a handsome 
“combination sandwich” of parking and 
stores—with a brand new bank in the 
middle. The owners felt that a ground 
floor bank, with doors closed in the after- 
noon, few displays and windows dark at 
night, would not stimulate much interest 
in the area. By moving the bank upstairs, 
vaults and all, they have gained new ten- 
ants and bright shop windows. 


ramp screen of aluminum louvers 


ROOF PARKING 


PARKING 









PARKING 


BANK MEZZANINE 


BANK MAIN FLOOR 


STORES 


DRIVE-IN BANK 






THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, Austin, Tex. 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS: 

Kuehne, Brooks & Barr 
INTERIOR DESIGN: Knoll Planning Unit 
Florence Knoll, director 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR: J. M. Odom 


COST BREAKDOWN 





Concrete frame ... $450,000 
Structural steel ..... 60,000 
INN incase cow sce e's 115,000 
IEE, eins 6 cadena 18,000 
Arch’l, aluminum 50,000 
Store fronts 38,000 
St. steel facing . 10,000 
NN: a:awias-daiess 5,4 70,000 
PERPEWELO. 062000250. 14,000 
A ae 50,000 
THOU desaciaeaes 28,000 
Rubber tile 11,000 
Ceramic tile ..... : 13,000 
Hetal Goore .......220% 8,000 
NE As cawiess sn 15,000 
Painting 20,000 
ae 140,000 
Plumbing ........ 78,000 
Heating, air cond. .. 156,000 
Elevators ..... 62,000 
Miscellaneous .. 12,000 

DO .. vdepesiceessenaws $1,418,000 
Cost per sq. ft. (excluding fees): 
basement, $4.90; stores, $13.15; 
banking floors, $17.20; parking 


areas, $3.37; public areas, $8.62; 
average, $7.63. 


Bank lobby, reached by moving stairs, is 
richly paneled in Burmese teak veneer. 
Mural by Seymour Fogel is full of sky 
colors which open up the inner end of the 
room, balancing the draped glass of the 
outer end at the north (below). Right 
in the open lobby, where they can give 
a hearty Texas greeting to all comers, 
are the bank’s officers (only the president 
has a private office to duck into). 









































DISPATCHERS 
OFPICE (s™ anix) 
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Double ramps (seen below at ground 
floor) separate up and down garage traf- 
fic. Basement motor bank has its own 
access ramps, four drive-in tellers. 
























































DRIVE-IN BANK FOR THE SUBURBS 


As the bank shown on preceding pages 
started out to be a parking garage, this 
one also evolved from modest beginnings. 
The owners had first decided on a countri- 
fied Colonial style, to convey the friendly 
philosophy of a savings and loan associa- 
tion. The building they finally approved, 
however, is considerably more appropriate 
to an up-to-date business in the suburbs of 
a growing city. (The Texas Society of 
Architects thought it distinguished enough 
to merit a first honor award for the year.) 

Like the city bank, the suburban one 
achieves traditional banking dignity with 
a main room two stories high, into which 


COST BREAKDOWN 
Excavation, etc. ........ $10,743 





Photos: Ulric Meisel 


tellers’ counters and offices open from low 
space on either side. Where the main room 
of the narrow-lot city bank gets north day- 
light from its entrance end, the suburban 
bank turns the long space parallel with the 
street and lights it with a north-facing 
clerestory. Hung ceilings over the one- 
story space (see section) are actually 
zoned plenums which eliminate much duct- 
work and give an even, draftless distribu- 
tion of conditioned air through the perfor- 
ations of the metal-pan acoustical ceiling. 
As in the city bank, the hot Texas sun is 
excluded by windowless east and west 
walls, and a mural acts as a focal point. 


-Dallas 








Main facade faces north, day- 
front, main lobby through cler- 


accounting offices in 
estory above. Entry from park- 
ing lot is at right. 


OAK CLIFF SAVINGS & LOAN, Dallas, Tex. 
ARCHITECTS: Prinz & Brooks 

MECH., ELEC. ENGINEERS: Gaynor & Albright 
GEN. CONTRACTOR: Burgher Constr. Co. 


Parking lot is bounded by 
west wall of brown and buff 
brick and canopy on_ brass- 
sheathed columns which gives 
sheltered entry for ten cars. 






























































Concrete work ........... 53,290 
Structural steel .......... 21,184 
Masonry and granite .... 25,200 
Waterproofing ........... 1,500 
Roofing insulation ...... 5,902 
GPOne HPUNMOR Sc oe ec ees 1,300 
Exterior doors ........... 9,100 
Aluminum windows ..... 1,800 
INTER ib bicig dn 00s tvcewn 4,501 
Glass and glazing ...... 11,000 
Lath and plastering ..... 10,000 
US ib oh ce ea R aso o Wet: 4,550 
IER Si cht ccc nescnckes 4,900 
Painting and canvas ..... 7,815 
Wall covering ........... 1,800 
Finish hardware ......... 1,300 
Vault door and vent ..... 3,900 
Pneumatic tubes ........ 4,100 
Electrical work .......... 38,064 
Plumbing, air cond. ..... 52,711 


Architect’s fee .......... 


Cost per sq. ft. (incl. architect's 
fee): $21.75. 
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architectural 


Lobby facing east: offices are 
separated by low, glass-paneled 


rails. General lighting is fluo- 
rescent in plastic fixtures. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Mechanized material handling 
on the building site . . . tilt-up 
steel-frames and precast floors 
for an 1l-story building... 
weatherproofing for the metal 
curtain wall... slip-form con- 
struction . . . 40-ton air condi- 
tioning with 5-hp equipment... 
and a new department on build- 
ing research 


AUTOMATION IN CONSTRUCTION 


Material handling on the job site is 
rapidly being mechanized, but real 
automation is far off 


The handmaiden of automation is mechan- 
ized material handling. The material 
handling equipment manufacturers have 
benefited from the trend to automation in 
all industry to the extent of doubling 
their business during last year. In racking 
up a phenomenal $2 billion of sales in 1955, 
equipment makers have not neglected the 
construction industry. Here’s how one 
large manufacturer, George Spatta, presi- 
dent of Clark Equipment Co., looks at the 
construction industry: “It is the one best 
market for material handling in massive 
proportions—and the opportunities for 
cost-cutting exist on a scale not possible in 
any other field.” 

Spatta’s faith seems justified by the sales 
record of his new (slightly over one year 
old) Construction Machinery Division, 


158 


which sold $30 million worth of equipment 
in 1955. 

And it has been the willingness of the 
construction industry to invest in material 
handling machinery (as well as other 
labor-saving tools) which has kept the in- 
dustry cost competitive with other, low- 
paid labor countries. Although US costs 
are undeniably higher, they are not out of 
sight. One given by the 
British governmental committee which in- 
vestigated the American construction in- 
dustry in 1950 to find out why US con- 
struction costs were only about 20% 
higher than British costs even though 
American labor got four to five times the 
wage of British labor. The reason, accord- 
ing to the commission: more mechaniza- 


reason was 


tion and greater economy in the use of 
higher-paid skilled craftsmen. 

A survey of the on-site mechanization of 
material handling in building shows many 
machines at work. 


HAND-OPERATED WINCH added to fork 
truck doubles usefulness of machine. 


THE FLEXIBLE FORK LIFT 

Not many years ago, fork lift trucks were 
virtually unknown in the construction in- 
dustry. Construction materials were still 
manhandled into place in the structure. 
The wheelbarrow, skid and hod were the 
chief means of moving bulky materials 
around a job. 

But skyrocketing costs and high wages 
forced the builder to look around for a 
better way of handling materials. A use- 
ful machine was found in the fork lift 
truck. 
ubiquitous on big construction jobs. Its 
fiexibility and adaptability make it one of 
the most useful pieces of equipment the 


Today, the fork truck is almost 


contractor has in his shed. 

Even without adapting tools and at- 
tachments, the fork lift can do these jobs: 
delivery 
trucks and moving them to storage. 


> Unloading materials from 


>» Delivering materials directly. to the 
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Clark Equipment Co. 
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CANVAS SLINGS for handling fragile lime- 


stone blocks is another contractor's rig. 


















MORTAR TUBS are picked up, 
positioned by fork lift truck. 


moved and 
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craftsman, placing material on scaffold- 
ings, and even delivering other pieces of 


equipment directly to the craftsman. 


>» Eliminating much unnecessary handling 
of easily damageable materials. 


Mason contractor. The Robert W. Weber 
Co., a Philadelphia 
about four years ago got an unusually 
large handling of 
quantities of brick and stone. The firm 


mason contractor, 


job requiring large 


invested in a fork lift truck and ever 
since has been sold on the use of the 
machine. Cost analysis, says Weber, has 


shown them things like this: 
man-hours 


Up to 605 
eliminated in one operation; 
1,100 pieces of partition tile unloaded and 
stacked in 25 minutes; 12 tons of fragile 
limestone unloaded in 90 minutes. 

Handling the heavy, fragile limestone 
blocks is a teamwork operation between a 
fork truck and a crane. The crane is used 
to transfer the stone from freight cars to 
trailers. At the construction site, a fork 
truck equipped with canvas slings is used 
to unload the stone the trailer. A 
positions the Total 
saved on this operation: about 605 man- 
hours. 


from 


crane stone. time 


Almost the same results were obtained 
in the handling of tile. By arrangement 
with its suppliers Weber receives its tile 
on pallets. (Added cost of palletization is 
more than offset by the man-hours saved 
in handling.”) At one job, 850 pieces of 8”, 
or 1,100 pieces of 6” hollow partition tile 
were unloaded from a trailer in 25 min- 
utes or less, cutting handling time—and 


handling wages—more than 50%, accord- 
ing to Weber officials. 
A careful analysis was made to de- 


termine the fork truck capacity needed. 
It was concluded that 4,000 Ib. would be 
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enough for most material encountered on 
an average job. Both of the company’s 
trucks of that capacity. One has 
balloon tires to cope with rough terrain; 
the other has solid tires for easier maneu- 


are 


vering on hard-surfaced floors and slabs. 


Ingenuity. In almost every case, the con- 


tractor makes some ingenious altera- 
tion on the basic machine to fit his par- 
ticular needs. For example: a _ simple, 
time-saving solution to the tricky problem 
of handling and positioning granite slabs 
at the construction site has been devised 
by J. P. Cullen & Son, general contractors 
of Janesville, Wis. 

Cullen mounts a hand-operated winch on 
a fork truck. Working on an upper floor, 
the rig lowers the slab into position for 
setting by masons. The only manual labor 
involved is turning the handle of the winch 
and an occasional nudge of the slab to 
guide it. The winch can be taken off or 
installed on the fork truck in 1 

When not setting slabs, Cullen’s two 
fork lifts handled palletized brick, 


partition tile and concrete blocks, and steel 


minute. 
face 


The machines were moved 
from floor to floor on the building hoist. 


mortar boxes. 


Coordination. It is not always possible to 
introduce into an opera- 
tion without making changes to coordinate 
the machine to the work. When Precour 
Construction Co., Oshkosh, Wis., began 
(about a year ago) to use fork lift trucks, 


mechanization 


it had to make changes in methods. 

For one thing, it had to erect special 
scaffolding for the machines. Eight feet 
and double planked, the scaffold 
usually follows the inside perimeter of the 
building. The trucks travel on this scaf- 
fold. As work progresses a second, lighter 


wide, 


scaffold is set up on top of the first one to 





Hyster Co. 


TILE BLOCKS 
bottom 





lifted from extra-wide 





are 
scaffold to 








lighter working platform. 





PALLETIZED BRICK is 
powered pusher for horizontal transportation. 


moved by small 


hold pallets lifted up by the fork trucks. 

Precour 1,000-Ib. capacity 
machines for on-the-site handling. Size, 
rather than lifting capacity, was the de- 
termining factor in making the selection 
for two reasons: 1) scaffolding floor ca- 
pacity of 60 lb. per sq. ft. required a 
relatively lightweight machine, and 2) 
maneuverability and compact design were 
necessary to go on the 


uses two 


around corners 
scaffolding. 

Whenever possible Precour gets its ma- 
terials palletized by the supplier; the 
brick and tile are palletized in bundles of 
240 brick, 30” long, 24” wide and 24” high. 
This permits moving the material through 
standard 36” institutional doors. But Pre- 
cour believes that it has made substantial 
savings by reducing breakage, eliminating 
delays in supplying masons and reducing 
the number of mason tenders. On one job 
with a 20-mason crew, Precour cut the 
tenders from 11 to 3, saving about $3 per 
hour per man. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


THE POWERFUL CRANE 


One of the oldest pieces of construction 
equipment—and still one of the most use- 
ful—is the lifting crane. The modern 
crane adapts itself to material handling 
because it has been made more powerful 
and more mobile. The boom has been 
growing longer, extensions and jibs adding 
footage to the basic arm, the hoisting 
cables stronger, and the mountings, truck 
wheels and crawlers more mobile. 

More versatility is added to the crane by 
the variety of devices which can be hooked 
to the end of the hoist line to handle 
materials. To name just a few: buckets 
for loose bulk materials and concrete; 
magnets and vacuum pads for steel plate 
and concrete slabs; hooks, grapples and 
tongs for lumber, pipe, crates and drums; 
and, of course, the skull cracker which 
doesn’t handle materials but reduces a 
building or slab to rubble for easy removal. 

Modern crane work is marked by two 
projects: 


One of the highest reaches to date was 
made by a pair of cranes working on the 
General Grant Houses development in New 
York City. The general contractor, Paul 
Tishman, used them to lift concrete 
buckets to the top of a 21-story building. 


- The booms of the cranes were 230’ each. 


The other project was the 40-story Re- 
public National Bank building in Dallas, 
Tex. Here the contractor, Farwell Con- 
struction, Dallas, Tex., mounted a four-ton 
truck crane atop the steel structure. (It 
was hoisted up partially dismantled.) The 
unit made about 30 lifts per day, averag- 
ing 2,500 lb. per lift of a variety of ma- 
terials, at the same time avoiding the 
hazard of lifting over busy streets. The 
contractor believes that this method saved 


160 


over 75% of the man-hours which would 
have gone into material handling. 


THE ADAPTABLE CONVEYOR 


Still in its earliest stages as a means of 
handling material on the construction 
project is the endless belt conveyor. The 
conveyor, depending upon the type of belt, 
will move crates, rolls of roofing, tools, 
buckets and bulk materials such as sand 
and concrete. The portable conveyor can 
be used to move materials on the level or 
up or down a fairly steep angle. Modern 
conveyor usage calls for teams of con- 
veyors to provide flexibility of direction and 
higher rise than that afforded by a single 
belt. 

Here’s how William L. Crow Construc- 
tion Co., New York City, used a pair of 
conveyors in pouring a concrete pressure 
floor for a Buffalo Federal Reserve bank: 
Crow used two 40’ conveyors to place 195 
transit mix truck loads (1,100 cu. yd.) in 
13 hours. The handling costs were $1 per 
cu. yd. compared with an estimated $3 per 
cu. yd. if standard methods had been used. 


CARRIERS AND HOISTS 


First used in the lumber industry, the 
straddle truck has been adapted and used 
by a few contractors to move everything 
from lumber to steel reinforcing rods. A 
typical use of the straddle carrier was on 
the Garden City shopping center (Webb & 
Knapp, owners) where Pre-Crete, Inc., 
supplied the floor slabs. Pre-Crete used a 
straddle carrier of 30,000-lb. capacity to 
move loads of five 4,000-Ib. slabs from the 
casting yard to the various locations on 
the job site. Delivery of 90 slabs a day 
was said to be twice as fast as crane-and- 
trailer and considerably less expensive. 


230’ CRANE BOOMS (left)—highest yet useg 


on buildings—raise concrete buckets for 19th 
story of eventual 21-story building in New 
York City. TRUCK CRANE (right) is used for 
high lift, close quarter work. All-hydraulic 
machine can extend three-piece boom to 50’, 


Powered wheelbarrows. Motorized con- 
crete buggies (they’ll also carry sand, 
cement or other bulk materials) are grad- 
ually taking over jobs formerly in the 
province of muscle. Despite the occasional 
necessity for reinforcing the floor forms 
to carry the extra weight, the powered 
barrows prove their worth on most proj- 
ects. Contractor Stanton-Reed of Los 
Angeles used four machines on the eight- 
floor psychiatric unit of the L.A. County 
hospital as substitutes for about 14 hand- 
pushed buggies. The four buggies poured 
as much as 230 cu. yd. of concrete per day. 


Material hoists. A prime mover of ma- 
terial on any high-rise building is the 
material hoist and tower. The trend in 
this machine is to easily erected towers— 
100° towers can now be built in a day— 
and to higher speeds and greater load 
capacity—machines of 3,000 lb. capacity 
with speeds up to 160’ per minute. 

A variant of the material hoist and one 
which shows promise for construction 
material handling is the portable telescop- 
ing tower or work platform. This machine 
combines the advantages of a scaffold and 
a ladder. Towers have lifts from 10’ to 70’. 


Pumping materials. Two other mate- 
rials, plaster and concrete, can be handled 
in another way. These two semiliquids can 
be mixed and pumped through tubes. 
The future promises that more mechani- 
zation will take place in the construction 
industry—costs will see to that. As Ham- 
ilton Beatty, assistant sales manager of 
The Austin Co., said in December: “In 
spite of the tremendous savings already 
realized by industry through improved 
material handling, no other single ap- 
proach open to management holds as much 
potential for continuing cost reduction.” 
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CONVEYOR placed 1,100 cu. yd. of concrete 


in 13 hours on Buffalo bank job. 


used 
19th 
New 
ed for 
raulic 


oO 50’, 


TRUCK-MOUNTED HOIST with 42’ lift can 
be erected in less than half an hour. 


Dan Owen 


PORTABLE CONVEYOR 
can carry variety of ma- 
terials up a fairly steep 
slope to a roof. 


con- 
sand, 
rrad- 
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ional POWERED WHEELBARROWS 


9 pour ready-mix concrete in floor job. 
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MONORAIL HOIST can lift one ton 
height desired by adding 6’ sections. 
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PLASTERING machine mixes, pumps and 


sprays on plaster at a saving of 50% in time. 2 
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‘tion 
TELESCOPING TOWER provides both work- 


cop- 
ing platform and materials hoist in one. 


hine 
and STRADDLE CARRIER (below) lifts and hauls 
70’. precast slabs to a few yards of point of use. 
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TILT-UP FRAME AND HOIST SLAB 


Method used to erect group of apart- 
ments in France saves labor by cut- 


ting scaffolds and formwork 


By tilting up 11-story-high steel panels 
and hoisting prefabricated floor slabs into 
position, a French apartment project 
saved two-thirds of the labor of a conven- 
tional structure. US observers are accus- 
tomed to ingenious use of concrete in 
European structures, but here Architect J. 
Fayeton has demonstrated that even in 
steel-short Europe, steel skeleton construc- 
tion can compete with reinforced concrete 
in the economical building of tall apart- 
ment houses. 


To do this, steel and reinforced concrete 


- were combined and a novel method for 


erecting the structures was used. More- 
over, the design eliminated plastering and 
under-floor preparation by producing fin- 
ished surfaces ready for direct application 








of ceiling paint and floor coverings. But 
the chief means used to cut costs were 
elimination of all scaffolding, formwork, 
practically all concrete work at high levels. 


Framing system. The foundation 
first floor are of reinforced concrete. 

The steel framework was designed to 
carry all the vertical loads and all hori- 
zontal stresses due to wind pressure, leav- 
ing the floor slabs as free-floating load- 
bearing surfaces. 

The welded frame was made up of 11- 
story panels, which were braced and rein- 
forced where necessary for rigidity. Each 
panel was completely assembled on the 
ground and then tilted up in one piece. 
Traverse pieces were then welded to the 
panels to form the entire building frame. 


and 


Slab forming and hoisting. The floor 
slabs were formed directly underneath 
what was to be their permanent location 
in the structure. They were of hollow re- 


inforced concrete of 


slightly smaller 


TILTING UP OPERATION raises 11-story- 
high standard welded steel panel after it has 
been completely assembled on ground. 


\ 
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WELDED STEEL SKELETON frames group 
of apartment buildings in Paris. 
slabs are already in place. 


Some floor 


than 
they were to fit. 


dimensions the frames into which 
The slabs were hoisted 
into place by an electric winch mounted on 
the top traverses of the frame. A special 
liquid compound facilitated parting the 
successive layers of stacked-up floor slabs, 
The underside of each slab was given a 
smooth finish by spraying it with mortar 
under compressed air. The completed floor 
is a flat slab 8.6” thick with no beam 
haunches projecting underneath. 

The architect and contractor report that 
the chief advantage of the combination 
method used for construction was that it 
reduced the amount of labor—especially 
skilled labor—when compared with conven- 
tional methods. They estimated that the 
new method took only about one-third of 
the manpower ordinarily needed. 

The facing of the building was also 
made of Other 
components—plumbing, heating and elec- 
trical—of the buildings assembled 
and installed by conventional methods. 


precast concrete units. 


were 


PRECAST FLOOR SLABS and stairways are 
raised by traveling crane mounted on top 
traverses of the frame. 
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SEALING THE METAL CURTAIN WALL 


Extruded plastic weather stripping 
and synthetic calking seal stainless 
steel wall of Socony-Mobil building 


Because of their high moisture and heat 
absorptive capacity, their multiplicity of 
joints and their dead weight, brick and 
stone walls did not present severe water- 
proofing problems to architects and build- 
ers. Yet when similar calking techniques 
are used on today’s glass and metal-clad 
buildings, the walls often develop embar- 
rassing leaks within the first year of oper- 
ation. On Lever House and the UN Sec- 
retariat buildings, to only 
instances, this has necessitated expensive 
recalking with more durable 
(AF, Jan. ’52 and Aug. ’55). 
To avoid such difficulties on the 45-story 


name two 


material 
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Socony-Mobil building, Architects Harri- 
son & Abramovitz and the curtain wall 
manufacturers spent several months on 
full-scale mockup wall tests using various 
sealing materials and techniques. They de- 
cided on a unique wall construction com- 
bining long-life weather-stripping gaskets 
of extruded polyvinyl chloride plastic 
around the window frames with a new 
synthetic resin calking compound at the 
horizontal and vertical joints between the 
panels. Although the plastic and the resin 
cost more than conventional calking ma- 
terials, tests indicate that they will prob- 
ably last for the life of the building. 
Glass and metal wall construction is 
hard on calking materials in several ways: 
>» Rapid temperature changeS in summer 
dry out oils in the best calking. The dried 
out compound hardens and, in cold weath- 
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er, shrinks, cracks and spalls away. 
> Glass or metal curtain walls react to 
vibrations of the building’s internal ma- 
chinery and wind pressures. The panel’s 
vibration accelerates the spalling away of 
the calking. 
>» While masonry walls absorb a high pro- 
portion of driving rain water, glass and 
metal walls absorb none at all. The run- 
off subjects the joints of the facade to a 
ruinous scouring action. 

The Socony-Mobil building is faced with 
5’ wide stainless steel mullion panels set 
between 5’ wide combined window and 
spandrel panels. All the panels are a full 
story high, 11’-9", and are made of 20-ga. 
18-8 chromium-nickel stainless sheets with 
a 2D moderately bright finish. The metal 
wall weighs 2 psf compared with 48 psf 

continued on p. 186 
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ENGINEERING NOTES 





SLIP FORM CUTS COSTS 


Savings of 10% attributed to sliding 
forms and an elevator form 


A ten-story apartment building in Mem- 
phis, designed by John H. Doggett, saved 
about 10% of its construction costs by 
using the slip form method of construction 
(AF, Nov. ’52). Slip forms were used 
from the third floor up. Cross walls within 
the structure were placed at the same time 
as the exterior walls. When the forms 
reached to top of the structure, the ex- 
terior forms were removed and the work- 
ing deck became the bottom form for the 
roof slab. This bottom form was lowered 
by means of winches and cables to the 
successive lower floors, until all the floors 
were completed. The architect claims that 
use of the slip forms and working plat- 
form for floor slabs not only lowered con- 
struction costs, but also speeded comple- 
tion by some three to five months. 


MAINTENANCE ECONOMICS 


Turn-off point for fluorescents, and 
carpets versus no carpets 


Turning fluorescent lamps on and off re- 
duces their life. Letting them burn costs 
money. For the confused maintenance man 
General Electric lamp engineers have now 
established the breakeven point. In gen- 
eral, with power at 1.5¢ per kw-h, the 
critical point is about 20 minutes. Thus 
for the standard 15-minute coffee break 
fluorescent lamps should be left burning. 
Confident of the outcome the Carpet In- 
stitute asked the Industrial Sanitation 
-Counselors of Louisville to compare the 
costs of cleaning and maintaining carpeted 
and noncarpeted floors and “to let the 
chips fall where they may.” I.S.C. reported 
back that under heavy congestion and soil- 
ing conditions it costs $189 per year per 


1,000 sq. ft. of carpet compared with $383 
for noncarpeted areas—50% cheaper. For 
medium and light traffic conditions the fig- 
ures varied, but carpeting was always at 
least 40% cheaper, according to I.S.C. 


NEW DEFINITION 


Outside “structural” ; 
most inside panels, “nonstructural” 


panels are 


N. A. Lombard, Douglas Aircraft Co., has 
proposed a new definition of structural and 
nonstructural building panels to the C-19 
Committee of the A.S.T.M. He would call 
any panel “structural” which is subjected 
to: compression, tension, bending, shear or 
torsion from within or because of the 
structure; wind loads; temperature varia- 
tions causing unusual deflections; ab- 
normal environmental conditions. Lombard 
would call a building panel not subjected 
to those conditions “nonstructural.” In 
effect, this would put all exterior panels 
into the “structural” class and most in- 
terior panels into “nonstructural.” 


TWO-STORY TRUSS 


100 ton 86’ truss to carry nine new 
stories over existing store 


To build a ten-story 60’ x 100’ office build- 
ing atop a 40’ x 100’ jewelry store in 
Manhattan without interfering with the 
store’s business called for considerable 
structural ingenuity. The west wall of the 
store was a party wall so columns could 
not be placed there. On the east was a 20’ 
vacant lot where columns could be placed, 
and which could also contain the lobby, 
elevator shafts and stair wells for the 
new building. 

The solution was to build a 22’ high 
truss to span from front to rear over the 
west wall of the store, and support this 
truss on two plate girders one at the 
front of the building and one at the rear. 
These girders are each carried on three 
columns, two in the vacant lot and the 
third near the west wall. The third 
column for the front girder punctures the 






House of Patria 


store through a toilet room 3’ from the 
west wall, while that for the rear girdey 
passes through a supply room, also 3’ from 
the wall. Thus the two-story truss jg 
mounted on the cantilevered ends of the 
two plate girders. 

The truss is 22’ high, 86’-37%" long and 
weighs 100 tons. It is riveted, of W-stee] 
sections and large gusset plates. This de- 
sign proved cheaper than a Vierendee] 
truss alternate. It was assembled in place 
on a cradle of two 36” w.f. beams, then 
jacked into its final position. 

The new Fifth Ave. Jewelers Exchange 
building is designed by Sylvan & Robert 
L. Bien, architects; Weinberger & Weis- 
hoff were the structural engineers. The 
steel contractor was American Bridge Co, 


ULTRASONIC TEST 


To take guesswork out of lumber 
testing, NLMA will use sound waves 


According to the National Lumber Manu- 
facturer’s Assn., ultrasonic testing could 
lead to automatic stress grading of lumber, 
with the result that it may be possible to 
reduce by as much as 50% the size of some 
structural wood members. Present stress 
grading of these members is based on 
lumber’s external appearance, the law of 
averages and personal opinion, plus a 
safety factor to compensate for the un- 
known. 


ICE STORAGE REFRIGERATION 


A 5-hp condensing unit stores ice to 


provide church’s 40-ton peak load 


Air conditioning a church generally re- 
quires an excessively large capital invest- 
ment for its comparatively few hours of 
capacity service. To reduce this expense 
the air-conditioning advisers of the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church in St. Louis 
installed an ingenious “ice storage” re- 
frigeration system that uses a small 5-hp 
condensing unit to freeze and store enough 
ice during the week to cool the building 
on Sundays. 

For its peak heat load at the weekly 
services the church requires 40 tons of 
refrigeration for 242 hours, but consider- 
ably less refrigeration during the rest of 
the week. By building up ice on 14 ice 
storage plates stacked vertically 642” 0.¢. 
in a 10’ x 8’, 4’ high water tank, the 5-hp 
condensing unit supplies the 105 ton-hours 
of refrigeration used on Sundays. Ice 
thickness is controlled electronically. A 
3-hp pump circulates chilled water from 


the ice tank to an air handling unit. Air 


passing over the chilled water coil is dis- 
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tributed to the church sanctuary from 


plenums below the sanctuary floor. Return 
air passes through 600 8” mushroom head 
floor openings down to a crawl spact, then 
back to the fan room or the exhaust. The 
floor openings originally formed part of a 
forced air ventilation system. 

The unique ice storage refrigeration sys- 
tem was designed by Noland & Co., air- 
conditioning engineers, in cooperation with 
Worthington Corp. 





SIMPLE CANTILEVER SPAN 118’ 


Square-sectioned cantilevered trus- 
ses provide 178’ x 708’ hangar space 


American visitors to Orly Airport at Paris 
will see a cantilevered hangar that rivals 
some of the best US engineering practice. 
The cantilevered trusses are 118’ long and 
51’ high. The framing members for the 
trusses are built up 
riveted into 


from steel plate 


hollow box sections. The 
trusses are mounted atop two rows of 
foundations with sloping rear columns 
bolted to heavy concrete piers to withstand 
the weight of the cantilevers. 

Spaced alternately 101’ and 75’ o.c. the 
cantilevered trusses are bridged by five 
longitudinal trusses which in turn carry 
steel purlins and a metal roof deck. 
Heavier 6'-7" deep trusses at the ends of 
the cantilevers carry the hangar doors. 
Daylight is provided by a continuous slop- 
ing glass skylight laid between the roof 
deck and a three-story office structure at 
the rear of the hangar. Fire protection 
consists of four rows of sprinklers that 
can produce curtains of water to divide the 
hangar into five areas. The hangar was 
designed by Bougette, Bailly & 
structural engineers. 
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RESEARCH 


A spotlight on new tests, new standards, new studies 


The National Building Code, 1955 edition, 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
85 John St., New York 38, N.Y. Free in 
limited quantity to municipalities adopt- 
ing the code 


The great fires in Chicago and Boston 
in the 1870’s dramatized the necessity for 
comprehensive building regulations. The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
which had witnessed the bankruptcy of 
many insurance companies unable to 
meet claims for losses in these confla- 
grations, in time turned its attention to 
the preparation of a model building code. 
The National Building Code was the 
result. First published in 1905, the pres- 
ent document is a revision of the edition 
published in 1949. 

The Baltimore fire of 1904 and the San 
Francisco conflagration of 1906 stirred 
the nation anew to the enactment of bet- 
ter building laws, but municipal legisla- 
tive bodies, distracted by pressures from 
conflicting interests, were reluctant to 
accept the underwriters’ code as the com- 
plete answer. Disparities in requirements 
in the nation’s 2,300 building codes can 
be traced to departures from the require- 
ments contained in this code. Neverthe- 
less, its positive influence on code writ- 
ing has been substantial, especially so in 
municipalities of Georgia, New Jersey 
and Oklahoma. 

The lack of scientific criteria in the 
establishment of bases for building regu- 
lation such as the determination of max- 
imum fire areas and heights of buildings 
of various types and classes of occupancy 
and use, and the minimum fire-resistance 
requirements of structural elements, has 
added further to disparities in regula- 
tions. Fireless experience properly inter- 
preted, which the NBFU is in the best 
position of all organizations to supply, 
could contribute much to the determina- 
tion of the primary bases for regulation. 


College research developments 

> Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology (Carl W. Danielson Jr., assistant 
field technologist, forest products re- 
search division) reports progress on re- 
search, design and promotion of a pre- 
fabricated wall panel embodying short- 
length, random-width pieces of lower 
grades of northern hardwood lumber. 
Technical, economic and esthetic factors 
combine to favor a 16’ x 36’ panel. 

The University of Arizona (Professor 
H. A. Marcoux, mechanical engineering 
dept.) is currently making thermal con- 
ductivity tests on masonry materials 
native to Arizona. 


>» New Mexico College of Agriculture and 


Mechanical Arts (D. A. Linger, dept. of 
civil engineering) is making a funda- 
mental study of the stress-strain proper- 
ties of concrete, with special emphasis on 
the properties of prestressed members. 
Data of benefit in lightweight, prestressed 
member design is an expected result of 
the study. 


> The University of Wyoming (Donald R. 
Lamb, assistant professor of civil engi- 
neering) is engaged in research in the 
field of concrete: effects of temperatures 
and sulfate attacks, and the measurement 
of the alkali-aggregate reaction. A sound 
velocity measuring device to check the 
strength of concrete in place has been 
developed. 


> The University of Mississippi (Zachary 
Sherman, associate professor of struc- 
tural engineering) is currently testing 
full-scale concrete beams and slabs, up 
to 60° in length, using an electronic 
plotter in addition to standard SR-4 strain 
gages. A prime purpose of the research 
is to evaluate the use of grouting post- 
tensioned members. 


> The University of Oklahoma (William 
J. Lnenicka, assistant professor of me- 
chanics) is investigating whether or not 
a fly ash concrete will gain strength 
when cured dry, such as in the case of 
an interior wall which has forms stripped 
24 hours after pouring, without applica- 
tion of water or curing compounds. 


Research reports 

>» Permafrost and Buildings, Division of 
Building Research, National Research 
Council, Sussex Dr., Ottawa, Canada. 
10¢. Foundations problems associated 
with permafrost, the name given to 
ground that is always frozen; findings 
established at research station at Nor- 
man Wells in the Northwest Territori- 
ties. A survey of activities of American 
and Canadian organizations engaged in 
research which relates to fire safety in 
building construction has been made by 
the National Fire Protection Assn., 60 
Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass. 
(Horatio Bond, chief engineer.) 


New standards 


> The American Standards Assn. has ap- 
proved the following standards: Specifi- 
cations for Exterior Marble Used in Cur- 
tain Walls (A94.83—1955) and Specifica- 
tions for Support, Anchorage and Protec- 
tion of Exterior Marble Veneer (A94.2— 
1955). Marble Institute of 
America. 
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Fifteen million dollars may 
seem like a small sum to our 
majestic Congress but it will 
buy a good-sized office building 
about half the size of the 
Chrysler building in New York. 
Fifteen million dollars is what 
Congress may soon find itself 
spending on a monumental 
building folly if it does not 
promptly repeal an open ap- 
propriation it passed last ses- 
sion—to move the whole east 
front of the Capitol 36’ for- 
ward and rebuild it differently. 

To be sure, the appropriation 
itself was a measly $5 million 
but that is only the proverbial 
suckerbait intended to get a 
job started but not finished. 
The appropriation of further 
sums is already authorized. 
What Congress is supposed to 
gain is a few hearing rooms, 
lunchrooms, and corridors for 
circulation. 

If models of Capitol Archi- 
tect George Stewart are fol- 
lowed, we predict the total cost 
will be nearer to $15 million 
than to $5 million. This means 
$200 per square foot, which is 
close to four times the cost- 
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LEAVE THE CAPITOL ALONE 


liest office space ever yet 
erected, or better than six times 
normal first-class space cost. 

Few would object to even 
such an expenditure if it were 
really needed to keep the Capi- 
tol of a great nation workable. 
But the real, the hidden aim 
seems to be to “improve” an 
outstanding piece of architec- 
ture, 

Time and again Capitol 
Architects have made the pro- 
posal under one or another 
pretext; time and again the 
American Institute of Archi- 
tects has stopped it. This time 
the hearings were not public 
and the proposal went through. 
Even so, the Board of the AIA 
is now on record offering to 
help solve the internal space 
problem without this gold brick 
of ambitious speculative build- 
ing. 

What is there about the Cap- 
itol that tempts Capitol Archi- 
tects to seek fame through 
“correcting” it? 

The US Capitol is one of 
those fine buildings which suc- 
ceed against the rules in the 
textbooks. According to the 


Theodore Horydczak 


rules you never build a big 
dome without a building block 
under it that extends well out 
beyond it. Such a base is not 
needed for construction but 
only for conventional esthetics. 
When the cast-iron dome was 
first raised up over our Capitol 
it was indeed intended that the 
central bay would later be 
pushed forward. But as time 
wore on, people became aware 
that the Capitol, despite its 
faults, was a building with 
a unique and __ remarkably 
pleasing personality. Instead 
of being like every other domed 
building in the world it was 
unlike them—and to its own 
advantage. The cascading 
tumult of one after another 
range of columns right down 
to the ground was a fresh 
architectural sensation. By in- 
stinct photographers seemed 
always to be choosing this 
side, and not the other “cor- 
rect” side, of the Capitol for 
their pictures. 

Moreover it is this east en- 
trance under the dome which 
alone reflects the unpreten- 
tious, sensitive architecture of 
the founders of the Republic— 
which will be the first thing 
sacrificed in any facade rebuild- 
ing. No longer can such fea- 
tures be designed just that way 
or put up just that way. 

We understand that Henry 
Shepley of Boston has been 
given the job of studying the 
plan. Congress should get a 
report from this responsible 
and respected architect on how 
to solve its space and circu- 
lation problems inside the pres- 
ent building before it decides 
to embark on what now looks 
like a prize piece of archi- 
tectural boondoggling and folly, 
tearing down and extending 
the Capitol for the hell of it. 


Douglas Hashete 
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LONGER | 


When you consider that the true 
cost of a piping installation is 
INSTALLED COSTS plus the 
cost of any REPAIRS, you can 
readily see why the proved, 
longer life of wrought iron pipe 
under various corrosive condi- 
tions adds up to real economy. 
You'll get a good idea of how 
wrought iron pipe’s durability 
has served and saved for others 
by reading over our bulletin, 
Piping for Permanence. We 
will be glad to send you a copy, 
or answer any specific inquiry 
that you might have concerning 
the use of wrought iron in cor- 
rosive services. 
A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
Clark Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wrought Iron—Available 
Throughout the World 


BYERS 


WROUGHT IRON 
PIPE 
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for 4” of masonry—exclusive of the 4” 
concrete block backup required by law. 

The 11’-9” x 4’-1” solid panels are con- 
tinuous for the full height of the building, 
being jointed at the level of the adjacent 
window sash. The window panels are 
11’-9” x 5’-3”, containing a 5’-2” high 
spandre! panel and a 6’-7” high window 
frame, vertically pivoted. The window 
frames are sealed with continuous double 
vinyl weather-stripping gaskets, factory 
fastened around the frames. Extruded 
gaskets seal the windows because these 
have rigid corners that provide a leak- 
proof stop once the window is closed. The 
%” thick glass itself is set in a synthetic 
resin calking compound. This compound 
consists of a resin with inert pigments 
and asbestos fiber filler. It is said to be 
nonoxidizing, nonhardening and perma- 
nently flexible within a temperature range 
of minus 40° to plus 150° F. 


The horizontal joints are not sealed but 
are overlapped. Each panel is lapped 72” 
over the top of the panel beneath it. This 
lap allows the wall to breathe and to ex- 
pand or contract vertically, yet it can 
contain any driving rain water that differ- 
ential air pressure might force into the 
wall. (A 100 mph wind velocity, for in- 
stance, produces a velocity pressure of 
24.9 lb. per sq. ft. and an equivalent 
head of 4.8” of water.) Weep holes drain 
into this channel and thence out to the 
exterior face. Each channel is provided 
with fibrous glass pads topped by syn- 
thetic resin as a water barrier; this bar- 
rier neither retains moisture nor impedes 
air flow. 


Vertical joints are more difficult to 
handle. The Z-shaped stainless steel edge 
strips of adjacent panels are covered by 
a 2%” wide, 144” deep story-height chan- 
nel strip, also of stainless, which is tight- 
ened by 2%” long stud bolts to an 11-ga. 
bent clip behind the two panels. Inside 
each channel is a 3/8” deep layer of syn- 
thetic resin calking into which the angled 
edges of each panel are forced by tighten- 
ing the bolt. A %” vertical gap is left 
between adjacent panels which, after al- 
lowing for the 5/16” diameter stud bolt, 
leaves 7/16” for expansion or contraction. 

At the Z-shaped edge strips of each 
panel, where the upper and lower panels 
overlap 74%” and are in contact, the hori- 
zontal joint thus formed is sealed by the 
asbestos resin calking compound. 

The Soconoy-Mobil building is designed 
by Harrison & Abramovitz and John B. 
Peterkin, associated architects. Edwards & 
Hjorth are the structural engineers, Gal- 
breath Corp. the owners and Turner Con- 
structicn Co. the general contractors. 





A Vapor-Tight Wall Bracket 


dynamically new . . . obsoletes 
all old wall brackets! 


A modern building with yester- 
day’s fixtures is like a lovely 
woman wearing last year’s hat. 
McPhilben’s new multi-use wall 
bracket the °43-40 series is beau- 
tifully honest in design .. . of 
rugged, no maintenance-needed, 
die cast aluminum vaportight, ver- 
satile and competitively priced. 
APPLICATIONS: Stair landings, Corridors, 
Lavatories and Entrances, Schools, Hospi- 


tals, Office buildings and Housing. 
SPECIFICATIONS: 43-40 VT, die cast alumi- 
num, satin finish anodized, quickly mounts 
to 4” cast iron junction box . . . for indoor 
application suitable for standard outlet box. 
WATTAGE: Maximum 100 watt — Globe: 
Threaded opal with gasket. Write for Data 
Sheet on complete VAPORTIGHT SERIES. 


DIE CAST PROTECTIVE 
GUARD AVAILABLE (43-44VT) 
for locations where protec- 
tion against theft and van- 


dalism is essential. Also avail- 
able as a ceiling fixture. 


1339 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn 37, N. Y. 
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TUF-FLEX 
DOOR 
FACTS 


Here is a typical Tuf-flex Door 
showing design limitations and 
hardware. 


Standard sizes: 
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30” x 84” 1291356” x 8314612934" x 83%46"| 

er ” myer ‘ phe ayr ot aed 

36” x 84 ig XK BSG 138536" x 88% | 

} 

42” x 84” 14136” x 8314"1418 6" x a 

For complete information, mail the coupor 
below. 


Dept. 3426 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio 


Send me Tuf-/lex Door Booklet—TF-1. 








Name__ 

(Please Print) 
Address _ J 
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BOOKS 


STUDIES IN THE FUNCTIONS AND 
DESIGN OF HOSPITALS. Report of a 
team sponsored by the Nuffield Provincial 
Hospitals Trust and the University of Bristol. 
Oxford University Press, 16-00 Pollitt Dr., 


Fairlawn, N.J. 124” x 934” 185 pp. Illus. $15 


Probably the only people who will take 
the trouble to digest this British report 
will be those who are interested in hos- 
pitals. If so, more’s the pity, for along 
with being a fascinating collection of find- 
ings and experiments on hospitals and 
their design, this book happens to be a re- 
markable treatise on architectural re- 
search, a field which desperately needs 
such clarification. The Nuffield project 
team, headed by Architect Richard 
Llewelyn Davies, began by thinking out 
precisely what research could contribute 
and why. Their general approach has al- 
ready been reported in Forum (Dec. 54). 
The reader who now conscientiously fol- 
lows the team’s research accounts in de- 
tail and who notes appreciatively how 
findings and experiments are presented, 
will gain an understanding of the pos- 
sibilities and limitations of architectural 
research that can be applied to other 
building types. (Even though the reader 
does not have the funds of a foundation 
at his disposal, a sense of research direc- 
tion—including a skeptical attitude about 
things he is told in the name of research— 
will do no harm.) Nor is this dead re- 
search. It has already been applied to 
buildings, and the results are presented. 
One of the chapters which will jolt hos- 
pital people is “The Outpatient Service.” 
This chapter is also a beautiful demonstra- 
tion of the totally different results some- 
times obtained by objective research 
(noting down factual measurements, 
events, etc.) and subjective research (ask- 
ing people how things work out). Doctors 
and clinic administrators almost universal- 
ly believe that unless the physician has at 
least a couple of examining rooms at his 
disposal (sometimes plus dressing cubicles) 
he will be stuck with idle time while 
patients are preparing for examination. 
The charts of just how doctors and pa- 
tients spend their time in the usual clinic 
arrangement of two examining rooms per 
consulting room are alarming. The patients 
spend most of the time sitting around un- 
dressed, commonly are immobilized in the 
clinic for an hour to get ten minutes’ medi- 
cal attention; the doctor is busy all right, 
hopping around like crazy. Now what hap- 
pens if the doctor has at his disposal only 
a consulting room or a consulting room 
with single examining room (and no 
dressing cubicles in either case) ? Surprise. 
He keeps just as busy, sees just as many 
patients, manages it in more orderly 
fashion, and the patient’s clinic-sitting is 
spectacularly reduced. The tables, charts 
and descriptive accounts of how the doc- 
tors spent every minute are so detailed 
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— ONE COAT 


PLASTERING 
MADE EASY 


WITH 


PLASTER WELD 


- «+ the Remarkable, Versatile 
JOB-PROVED BONDING AGENT 


ares 





Midway Gardens Apts., Chicago. One of hundreds 
of successful Plaster-Weld installations. in this case, 
Plaster-Weld wos used to permanently bond lime-putty 
coat directly to all concrete ceilings and columns. Archis.; 
Holabaird, Root & Burgee & Associates; Geni. Conir.: 
S. N. Nielsen Co.: Pistg. Contr.: McNulty Brothers Com- 
pony. Mony other examples of Plaster-Weld applice- 
tions gladly sent on request. 

Plaster-Weld is the scientific resinous 
water-emulsion bonding agent which 
gives you a guaranteed method .of 
permanently bonding Gypsum, Lime- 
Putty, Acoustical Plaster and Ce- 
ments to themselves . . . or directly 
to any structurally sound surface in- 
cluding— 

Concrete ceilings, beams, columns. . . 
Plastered walls and ceilings .. . Stippled 
or textured walls ... Painted er un- 
painted surfaces... Brick... Stone... 
Wood... Glass... Block . . . Metal 
e+ Slabs... Ceramic Tile 


A PLASTER’ WELD BOND 
NEVER LETS GO! 


Plaster-Weld is applied with brush, 
roller, spray gun directly to most sur- 
faces (old or new) without need for 
costly, time-consuming surface prepa- 
ration. You cover with new material, 
as soon as touch dry (usually an hour) 
or several days later. 


The bond you make is permanent, 
ageless . . . the bond itself is much 
stronger than the material being 
bonded. Equal bonding permanence 


all climates, all types of surfaces, all 
sorts of conditions. 


For details, see Sweet's File, write us direct, 
or ask your Building Supply Dealer. 


LARSEN PRODUCTS CORP., 
Box 5756-B, Bethesda, Md. 
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Labelled by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., these fiber glass 
We do not 


make the sheets, but supply the fire-resistant polyester resin 


reinforced polyester sheets are now available. 





FIRE-RESISTANT polyester windows 


Get maximum window life, safety with these strong, non- 


shattering sheets made from glass reinforced HETRON® resin. 


If commercial-industrial building 
codes have stopped you so far from 
specifying polyester-fibrous glass day- 
lighting, you can in all likelihood meet 
code requirements with this sheet. 

It gives you fire-resistant polyester 
windows, skylights, roofs, and parti- 
tions. It costs less to install than con- 
ventional windows, because it goes on 
in big sheets, without special framing 
or calking. It lets diffused daylight in, 
reducing the need for artificial light- 
ing. It cuts window maintenance, be- 
cause it won't shatter—and it will last 
for years. 

Light stabilized HETRON resins now 
make it possible for you to obtain 
these panels with a high degree of 
weathering resistance. 

The sheet material pictured here is 








From the Salt of the Earth 
HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


54 Union Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
NIAGARA FALLS © TACOMA ® MONTAGUE, MICH. © NEW YORK ® CHICAGO ® LOS ANGELES 


called “Fire-Snuf,” manufactured by 
Zelienople, Pa. It 
comes to you with a specific flame 
spread rating. It is listed and labelled 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

Sheet like this, made of HETRON 
resin, will burn only when a hot flame 
is directly applied to it. It “snuffs out” 
as soon as the flame source is re- 
moved. 


Resolite Corp., 


It tests well within the range of 
“fire-retardant” and “slow burning” 
material classifications, as established 
by Building Officials Conference of 
America. These classifications form 
the basis for many building codes. 

Other reputable fabricators also of- 
fer sheets made from HETRON resins. 
Write us for their names and ad- 


dresses. 





FLAME SPREAD OF HETRON compared with other 
materials. Measured in accordance with ASTM E84-50T 
(Tunnel Test) 





FLAME | 
SPREAD 
RATING 


BOCA* | MATERIALS 
CLASSIFICATION — | 
aE a iieeeaai as 





+ — 400 Highly 
Combustible 
+ 300 x a 
+— 200 . o 
| Combustible 








+— 100 
75 —|——Slow Burning 
sO —-+-—— 2 
—}__ Fe Retardant 
25 Noncombustible 


* Building Officials Conference of America 


PROPERLY FORMULATED PANELS MADE WITH 
HETRON can fall within the 20-75 range in flame spread 
rating (shown by bars representing two typical formula- 
tions), as compared with 100 for red oak. For a more 
complete summary of test results, write us. 
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MAHON M-FLOOR 


Cellular Stee! Structural Sub-Floor constructed with Mahon 
M-Floor Cel-Beam Section M2. When energized with an 
electrical distribution system, Cel-Beams are utilized as 
continuous electrical raceways. In addition, M-Floors have 
an unusually high strength to weight ratio which, coupled 
with rapid erection, produces many cumulative and far- 
reaching economies in both construction time and cost. 


MAHON STEEL DECK 
and LONG SPAN 
M-DECK SECTIONS 





| ! U u 


STANDARD DOUBLE RIB 


eames 12" 
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WIDE-FLANGE DOUBLE RIB 


Lecanto pk 











LONG SPAN M-DECK 
SECTION M1-G 


24" 
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LONG SPAN M-DECK 

SECTION M2-A 
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LONG SPAN M-DECK 
SECTION M3-A 
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M-Deck Roof Conatiaiitans Mahon ond Span M- Deck Sections can be furnished with one, 
two or three Cel-Beams in various Beam Depths from 1 ¥2" to 72" for Spans up to 32 feet. 





New Structural Sections Make Cellular Sub-Floor, 
Roof, or Combination Roof and Acoustical Ceiling! 


Mahon M-Floor Sections and Long Span M-Deck Sections provide 
designers with a wide range of structural units which have literally 
dozens of uses in modern construction. In addition to their use in cellular 
steel structural sub-floors, known as M-Floors, in which the Cel-Beams 
provide continuous electrical raceways under every square foot of floor 
surface, these versatile Cel-Beam Sections are used extensively as deck- 
ing in roof construction. Mahon Long Span M-Deck Sections can be 
produced with deep Cel-Beam Members to span from truss to truss .. . 
they can be produced with bottom metal perforated and sound absorb- 
ing material inside the Cel-Beams to provide a highly effective acoustical 
ceiling—in which case, the M-Deck Section serves as the structural unit, 
the interior finish material and the acoustical treatment all wrapped up in 
one package. This is the ultimate in economical construction of combina- 
tion roofs and acoustical ceilings . . . it is permanent, incombustible, inde- 
structable construction which will require no maintenance other than normal 
decorative painting. For complete information, including engineering data 
and specifications, see Sweet's 1956 Files, or write for Catalog M-56. 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY . Detroit 34, Michigan 
Sales-Engineering Offices in Detroit, New York and Chicago © Representatives in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of M-Floors and Long Span M-Decks; Steel Deck for Roofs, Partitions and Walls; Permanent 
Concrete Floor Forms; Insulated Metal Walls and Wall Panels; Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles 
and Underwriters’ Labeled Automatic Rolling Steel Fire Doors and Fire Shutters. 


’ MAHON 
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BUSH Air Conditioning Uni 
if on itioning nits differences between American and Engligh_ 
added and complicated clean-up and anes- 
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The report also deals with nursing ang! 
surgical facilities, natural and artificial 9 
practice make findings irrelevant for™ 
EXCLUSIVE INNER-FIN DESIGN ... American use. Even these are interesting; § 


lighting, color, sound, heating and ventilat. | 
THE INDUSTRY’S MOST COMPLETE LINE it is instructive, for instance, to leaml 











‘AH’ AIR HANDLING UNITS 


Available in 12 models from 800 CFM to 28,800 
CFM. Floor-standing vertical and ceiling-hung 
horizontal models with direct expansion, water 
or steam coils. Face and by-pass damper sec- 
tions, mixing boxes, spray type humidifiers and 
filter sections available for all units. Models 
AH-10 through AH-32 available with Inner-Fin 





thesia facilities. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


SUBURBANIZATION OF SERVICE INDUS. 
TRIES WITHIN STANDARD METROPOLI. 
TAN AREAS. By Raymond P. Cuzzort. Pub. 
lished Jointly by Scripps Foundation for Re. 
search in Population Problems, Miami Univer. 


nie sity, Oxford, Ohio, and Population Research 
and Training Center, University of Chicago, 
71 pp. 844” x 11”. Illus. $1.05 

‘MZ’ MULTIZONE UNITS 
SUBURBANIZATION OF MANUFACTURING 
ACTIVITY WITHIN STANDARD METRO. 
POLITAN AREAS. By Evelyn M. Kitagawa 
and Donald J. Bogue. Published jointly by 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Population 


Available in 9 sizes covering a range from 
2,560 CFM to 28,800 CFM, Multizone Units 
parallel the standard Bush HAH Air Handling 
units, using the same proven blower sections Problems, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, and 
and accessories such as filter sections and mix- ! it Population Research and Training Center, Uni- 
ing boxes. Zone dividers may be arranged as = aie yereity of Chicags. TE pp. Sg” x 1%. ae 
desired — vertical, horizontal or a combination —_— —— 

of both. Entire interior is well insulated and 
undercoated. Units can be shipped sectionally 
when this is desired to facilitate installation. 


ARCHITECTS’ WORKING DETAILS, Vol. tl. 
Edited by D. A. C. A. Boyne. Published by 
Architectural Press, London, England. Dis- 
tributed by Frederick A. Praeger, 105 W. 40th 


‘CR’ REMOTE St., New York 18, N.Y. 160 pp. 834” x 12” 
AIR CONDITIONING UNITS tig 


EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY, 1924-1933, Vol. Il. 
By Arnold Whittick. Published in England for 
Philosophical Library Inc., 15 E, 40th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 271 pp. 7/2” x 10”. Illus. $10 


Provide quiet, economical year ‘round air con- 
ditioning for all types of multi-room buildings. 
Units are available in vertical floor and hor- 
izontal ceiling models . . . feature individual 
room control . . . are easily incorporated 


LAND USES IN AMERICAN CITIES. By Har- 
new or existing buildings. 


land Bartholomew. Published by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass. 196 pp. 7” X 


10/44’". Illus. $6.50 
Request Catalogs containing complete 


ee a eee 


specifications on units shown. ROME BEYOND THE IMPERIAL FRON- 


TIERS. By Sir Mortimer Wheeler. Published 
in England for Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 
E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 192 pp. 5%” x 


BUSH MANUFACTURING Co. aetliees sine 


WEST HARTFORD 10, CONNECTICUT @ RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


a ne 


AMERICAN PLANNING AND CIVIC AN- 
NUAL. Edited by Harlean James. Published 
by American Planning & Civic Assn., 901 Union 
Trust building, Washington, D.C. 208 pp. 6” * 
914”. Illus. $2 (members). $3 (nonmembers) 
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Because Weldwood Flexwood is 











al interiors, public buildings, banks, 
etc. It is ideal for both new construc- 
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Peta yt aK ALISTRON’ 


(ANOTHER WELDWOOD PRODUCT) 





It’s beautiful, yet it’s tough — really tough. 
That’s why Kalistron is so widely specified 
for walls in schools, hospitals, hotels, res- 
taurants. Kalistron is surfaced with trans- 
parent Krene.® Seen through this* window,” 
the color, fused to the underside, takes on 
3rd dimensional beauty. Kalistron is vir- 
tually impervious to scratches, scuffs, stains, 
cleans with a damp cloth in seconds. Avail- 
able in 33 decorator colors — and in 
matching upholstery grades. 





Sunnyside School, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 








United States Plywood Corporation Service Bureau F 
55 West 44th Street 
: - New York 36, N.Y. AF-2-6 
Mail this coupon to “‘Wall Center, U.S.A.” ———»> ier 
Please send me additional information on 
0 Weldwood Flexwood 0 Kalistron 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


World’s Largest Plywood Organization 
Weldwood A «SS West 44th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 



































































PRODUCTS 





CONDUIT CONDITIONING SYSTEM 
hugs walls with modular cabinets 








Stacking together around the periphery of 
a building, these compact 3’-long room ¢op- 
ditioners make Carrier’s Modular Weather. 
master adaptable to almost any kind of 
building—from older masonry structures 
up to the newest glass-wall genus, 
Neither the wall-suspended cabinet (in- 
stallable in older buildings without moving 
baseboards and electrical outlets) or the 
neat 1’-high floor model (photos left) 
needs to be furred in. Nor do they require 
cut-throughs in the outside wall; both are 
fed centrally conditioned primary air at 
high velocity through conduits. The system 
calls for no bulky ductwork, an especially 
welcome feature in renovation work. Modi- 
fications to different room dimensions can 
be made on floor-type units by cutting 
cover plates between the cabinets with a 
tin-snips, and in the wall units by paring 
down the metal shelves and bookcases that 
fit alongside. In operation, each cabinet 
type receives conditioned air in its own 
plenum where noises are attenuated. This 
primary air passes quietly through plastie 
ejector nozzles and the air streams induce 
a large quantity of room air to enter the 
cabinet (either at bottom or front) and 
pass over the water coil (which receives 
heated or chilled water from a central 
source). The conditioned mixture is then 
discharged into the room through four- 
way adjustable grilles at the top. While 
it combines primary and recirculated air, 
the Weathermaster system is said to com- 
pensate for varying Btu loads caused by 
the sun, electric lights and people without 
changing such comfort factors as ventila- 
tion, humidity and sound levels. Three 
methods for controlling individual room 
units are available: pneumatic, self- 
contained or manual. 

For hotel installations, each unit may 
be equipped to allow a room occupant to 
shut off the air supply without affecting 
other units on the same circuit. 


Manufacturer: Carrier Corp., Syracuse 
2. 


OUTDOOR SHELTERS can be moved 
around by cranes and trucks 


While construction contractors are getting 
the hang of new industrial materials hand- 
ling equipment, the Yard Stor Shelter 
Co. has already taken the next step and 
engineered storage buildings that can be 
lifted, tilted and shifted by the same 
cranes and trucks as the materials they 
store. The sectional storage shelters of 
curved corrugated steel are made in sev- 
eral arrangements: The Crane Stor can 
be stacked and unstacked by crane; the 
Slide-Away-Stor slides apart and tilts for 
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access by fork, straddle or dump truck. 
The Roll-Away Stor has swivel casters so 
that it can be pushed over heavy objects. 
The Sta-Stor comes on the job assembled 
and just stands still to serve as a field 
office, first aid station or field housing. 
Anothér, the Open-Top-Roof is designed as 
a liftable roof for new or existing indus- 
trial buildings to facilitate moving of 
heavy shop equipment with a mobile crane. 








Sacred Heart School, Royersford, 
Architect: Lovis C. Gambone 


Contractor: John J. McDonnell, 





Good design deserves... 


MOUNT AIRY GRANITE ASHLAR 


For beauty's sake include Mount Airy Granite Ashlar in your 
building plans. Here's a stone that weathers the test of time—rugged 
yet unmatched in beauty. 


Exterior facing with Mount Airy Granite Ashlar actually enhances 
a building's value as much as 20°/,—at no more than 8°/, above aver- 
age cost to build. 


What's more—Mount Airy Granite Ashlar is cut to brick thickness 
in multiples of brick rises which means additional construction savings 
as less skilled labor can easily knap the sticks into required lengths and 
set in the wall. 


If you want a building that stands out—never goes out of date— 
check the solid virtures of this distinctively different, light-in-color 
granite with its limitless design possibilities, plus its durable, 
maintenance-free characteristics. 


Write us for complete details. 


NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORPORATION 


Mount Airy, North Carolina 





Pa. 


Inc. 









































Two men can assemble the &-wide 
prefab welded panels and bolt them to- 
gether. Easily replaceable double V rub- 
ber extrusions seal the panel joints. All 
Yard Stor units are sold and rented either 
fully assembled or with trusses, frames 
and corrugated covering knockdown. 
Manufacturer: Yard Stor Shelter Co, 
19,256 John R., Detroit 3, Mich. 


BRICK OVEN combats mortar ooze in 
winter masonry work 


Before the days of central heating, a brick 
warmer was a solid source of comfort 
stashed under blankets on cold nights. To- 
day’s Brick Warmer is designed to keep 
bricks themselves warm—and with good 
reason. On cold days mortar cannot set 
properly and often runs down the wall. 
The Meyers Brick Warmer offsets this in- 





auspicious condition by keeping bricks 
comfortably toasted so that they will stay 
in place in their mortar bed in the coldest 
weather. Constructed of 14-ga. steel with 
welded joints and seams, the 8’ long, 28” 
wide, 33”-high unit holds 160 bricks at a 
time and can handle 600 to 800 an hour. 
Heat is supplied by an oil-fired pressure 
burner (fuel consumption: 1 gal. per 
hour) and after the building is partly en- 
closed the Meyers unit serves as a space 
heater. It costs $350 and is available with 
an accessory 15 gal. water heater for $40 
more. 

Manufacturer: D. W. Meyers Mfg. Co. 
Seville, Ohio 
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ROCKFORD MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
ARCHITECTS: HUBBARD & HYLAND, ROCKFORD AND 
: i oe PERKINS & WILL, CHICAGO. 
Hospitals Demand Superior Facilities CONSULTING ENGINEERS: E. R. GRITSCHKE, CHICAGO. 


PLUMBING CONTRACTORS: ROCKFORD INDUSTRIES, ROCKFORD. 
and . 


) W LP.S.* 
CAST IRON PIPE 


meets every need for lasting service 
















The modern 237-bed Rockford Clow I.P.S. threaded Cast Iron 
Memorial Hospital, at Rockford, Pipe is constantly being specified 
Illinois, is typical of institutions by architects and engineers for 
dedicated to the safeguarding of downspouts, vent and waste lines. 
community health. Nowhere is the They know it will last the life of the 
demand for fast, sure elimination building and will give lasting, de- 
of waste more important than in pendable service. Plumbing con- 
hospitals and institutions set apart tractors know installation is fast, 
for the service of mankind. economical and, once installed, elimi- 
nates maintenance costs. Clow I.P.S. 
Cast Iron Pipe is available in 18 foot 
random lengths; threaded, flanged, 
hub or plain end. Write today for 
complete information. 


In this new hospital, Clow I.P.S. 
threaded Cast Iron Pipe is used 
throughout for downspouts, drains, 
and waste lines. Corrosion-proof 
Clow I.P.S. Pipe assures long lasting, 


trouble-free service. 


Clow Cast Iron Pipe can be... t)T _ twaeaneo on the job, with ordinary tools of the piping trade. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


201-299 North Talman Avenue ¢ Chicago 80, Illinois Manufacturers of Cast Iron Pipe 
Wholesalers of Plumbing 


wil : ‘ ; ‘ I) and Heating Supplies ' *Iron Pipe Size 0.D. 


Clow I.P.S. threaded 
Cast Iron Pipe has same 
O.D. as steel pipe, is 
available with plain or 
threaded ends, in 3, 4, 5, 
6, 8 and 10” sizes in 18’ 
random lengths. Also 
available with integral calk- 
ing hub on one end (other 
end plain) in 18’ random 
lengths in 4, 6, and 8” sizes. 
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CONTROLLABLE JALOUSIES 
tabs on solar heat and daylight 


keep 


Cognizant that more designers are calling 
for built-in sun control, Lemlar has ex- 
panded its exterior aluminum jalousie line 
to include adjustable and fixed louvers to 
solve every conceivable solar problem. 
Offering many units that can be integrated 
in the original building detailing as well as 
attach-on varieties, the Lemlar jalousies 








uP 1032 X 96" In size,Only HANSOTONE Perforated 
Acoustical FORMBOARD 
is exclusive — ideal for 

poured gypsum roof decks 








adapt both to new construction and re. 
juvenation work. Adjustable louvers are 
designed for operation by either a hand 
crank or by an electric motor. The latter 
may be controlled by a manual switch or 
a solar-time device, factory-regulated ac- 
cording to the specific location and eleva- 
tion. Standard vertical adjustable vanes 
are made in 6” to 2’ widths and in heights 





BB aiia ss! 





from 4’ to 24’ but can be obtained up to 
. ‘ 3’ wide and 30’ high. Horizontal blades 
No other perforated acoustical formboard offers the size and werk + 7 Anglin. eres: * 
° ° oa come in 5”, 9”, 10” and 12” widths, and § 
strength, speedy installation and rigid permanence that add ; 
ac em as a and 9 lengths. These can be mounted in 

up to such low cost per square foot. Hansotone's Distributors are , pene cage eR 
° . ° one continuous runs with tandem controls for 

ready to show you how its outstanding acoustical qualities and 

high thermal insulation assure a truly efficient, attractive base 


cperation in unison. 
. ts A speciz i al adjustable jalousie 
for poured-in-place gypsum roof decks. White factory shop coated ee nn Spee ee 
with .76 light reflection. 


for schools is engineered so that the lower 
Benefits of ELOF HANS- 


vanes work at a faster rate than the 
° upper. Sky glare can be cut off at the top 
SON's acoustical know- PI ys 
how are yours for the 


while a vision strip is left partially open 
asking . . . use coupon 


below. The same unit can be closed com- 
pletely to darken the room during audio- 
below today to get the ‘3 
full story. 





continued on p. 216 





HANSOTONE PERFORATED ACOUSTICAL 
FORMBOARD is distributed throughout the 
U. S. and Can. by selected engineering- 
contracting organizations with wide and 
varied experience in erecting structural 
roof decks. Their thorough knowledge of 
Hansotone's properties and characteristics 
are at your service for dependable — 
engineering, sales and contract 


HANSOTONE Roof Deck Installation—Efficient, Economica! 


ELOF HANSSON, INC. 


oc—_— 


220 EAST 42nd ST. © NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








work, efficient economical installa- 
tions and to supply long range 
maintenance. 


See A.1.A. No. 4L and Sweet's 
Catalog Index 2e/Ha. 
HANSOTONE is Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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ELOF HANSSON, INC., Acoustical Dept. 2-6-2 

220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: We would like to hear the full story on 
Hansotone Perforated Acoustical Formboard from a 
local distributor on and/or send 


us literature with 9 x 12” sample piece for testing. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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ann Suspension 
Systems 
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{ 
;, and 8’ i = 
unted in 
— Top quality materials, easy installation, long trouble- 
ere free service—that's the story of Securitee Line—exposed 
be sii or concealed mechanical suspension systems. 
han the Securitee Line Exposed System allows free access to 
the top piping or wiring above ceiling in case of need. 
ity open Securitee Line Concealed System affords a wide scope 
ed com: in application—ceiling can be installed close to joist or with 
z audio- large drop. Both add considerable effectiveness to sound 
n p. 216 absorption of the tile units. 


Specify and insist.on Securitee, mail coupon for 
complete information. 





“q ra a sea ee ae a a a a 


W. J. HAERTEL & CO. 832 W. Eostmon St. Chicago 22, Illinois 























* & Please send me, § Name 
without obligation, Company 
your complete line per 
of new brochures. 
Dept. F City. Zone. State 
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visual sessions. Another special Lemlar 
glare protection unit is designed for in- 
stallation on skylights and canopies. Costs, 
F.O.B., of manually operated units range 
from $2.50 per sq. ft. for horizontal lou- 
vers of light gauge aluminum to $3 to 
$450 for heavy gauge horizontal and ver- 
tical vanes. Installation and automatic 
controls are extra. Standard finish is syn- 
thetic enamel; custom jalousies can be 


AA 
Oi 0 


mer Zi jit 


Experience 
YOU can 


AY 


AMERICAN’S 
87 YEARS IN 
LAUNDRY DEPT. 

PLANNING 


fy American Laundry 


hinery Company 


equip 


folale mm cele mm lal iela-) Keksatare 
Titniclaiol me O@lina aie 

‘onal offers you 
87 years of experience, 
rking with architects on all 
eels moh melel alee mlariceliielilelars 
2. The most complete line of 
Iry equipment in the 
cel n@)» | aiilelalehicler 


means full faelee 


z 


— . 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning Equipment it ese | 
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ae : ENE RRR 


tinuing, 
bility for performance after 
installation. 

3. Direct service everywhere, 
imelumistelgeltlelal Wan igelisl-teMt-taae 
altete] May old -alfehiha-s man zeld diile| 
out of 29 offices throughout 
U.S. and Canada. 


American's ARCHITECT'S 
REFERENCE GUIDE is a cat 
rolfele Moh Mel i @mdolulel(-11-Mmoltia| 
dry equipment line 


fol am 2elti am ae) oh) 


The renames meg Machinery Co., 


merican . 


ordered in porcelainized steel or unfinished 
aluminum. The manufacturer reports that 
the price of the jalousies can be balanced 
against an average cost of $5 per sq. ft. 
for air conditioning or unfavorably ori- 
ented window glass. 

On older building projects where air 
cooling is impractical, the jalousies may 
be used to reduce heat loads at the win- 
dows and improve interior or daylighting. 


+ 


agit GLY yy 


wy YG, 
Uf Mie3; 4 
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undivided responsi- 


Write 

















In budget remodeling schemes, fixed vanes 
can be hung to shield areas overdosed with 
sunlight or merely as a face- saving mask 
for some old, unlovely windows. Where 
the jalousies are specified for new build. 
ings, Lemlar suggests that the reveals } be 
planned deep enough to take the fing 
within the opening. 
Manufacturer: 


Lemlar Manufacturi ing 
Co., Box 352, 


Gardena, Calif. 


SINK-IN-A-DRAWER slides 


shut in 
bedside cabinet 


‘elieving nurses and hospital aides of the 
time-taking chore of toting washbasins, 
the Murphy concealed hot and cold water 
sink is also a boon to the convalescing pa- 


tient. Practical for semiprivate and ward 


installations, the 18-8 stainless steel basin 
slides in and out of a welded metal bedside 
table like a drawer and can be lifted out 
for cleaning. Available in various colors, 
the cabinet sides are baked enamel and the 
top is plastic laminated plywood. Different 
kinds of hardware and accessories and 
styles of cabinet can be fabricated to archi- 
tect’s specifications. But in all hospital 
units, the manufacturer recommends that 
the height of the washbasin drawer be the 
same as the top of the mattress beside it, 
Other uncased sink units for built-in in- 
stallations in lunchrooms, stores and mo- 
tels are also available. The chassis and 
sink pictured below cost $196.95 in quan- 
tities of one to six. 





219 Car- 
White Oak, McKeesport, Pa. 


Manufacturer: 
mella Ave., 


William P. Boyle, 


continued on Pp. 222 








How the modern school teaches a lesson in quiet 


ad Vanes 
sed with 
1g Mask 
Where 
Ww build. 
Veals be 
the fins 
acturing 
hut in 
Ss of the 
hbasins, 
d water 
“ing pa- 
id ward Johns-Manville Fibretone 
Ceiling Units were speci- 
fied to provide efficient 
noise control at moderate 
cost throughout the new 
Marblehead, Mass. Junior 
High School. The new 
variety-drilled units add a 
modern touch to this prac- 
tical ceiling ... provide a 
quiet atmosphere for 
teaching and learning. 
Architect: Kilham, Hop- 
kins, Greeley, and Brodie, 
Boston. 
hns-M ill 
Johns-Manviile 
1 basin 
beds FIBRETONE ACOUSTICAL UNITS 
ted out 
colors, 
and the reduce disturbing noise at low cost 
ifferent 
es and ECAUSE distracting noise is cost. It consists of 12” square 
> archi- so harmful to efficiency in panels of sound-absorbing mate- 
ospital any activity, practically all new rials in which hundreds of small 
ds that building specifications include holes have been drilled. These 
be the acoustical ceilings for sound ab- _ holes act as “noise traps” where 
side it. sorption. However, just because sound energy is dissipated. Fibre- 
t-in in- your present building was con- tone is predecorated, can be 
nd mo- structed before sound control painted and repainted, and is 
sis and became an established science, available with a flame-resistant 
) quan- there is no reason for you to be finish. 


2 


" 





19 Car- 
rt, Pa. 
| p. 222 


handicapped by noise. You can 
have a Johns-Manville Fibretone* 
Acoustical Ceiling quickly in- 
stalled over your present ceiling. 

Johns-Manville Fibretone 
offers an acoustical ceiling which 
is highly efficient yet modest in 


For a complete survey by a J-M 
acoustical expert, or for a free 
book entitled “Sound Control,” 
write Johns-Manville, Box 158, 
Dept. AF, New York 16, New 
York. In Canada write 565 Lake- 


shore Road East, Port Credit, Ont. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


See “‘MEET THE PRESS” on NBC-TV, 
sponsored on alternate Sundays by Johns-Manville 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


JM Johns-Manville 


PRODUCTS 








Uniform-Drilled and Variety-Drilled 
Fibretone units are easily installed 
over new or existing construction. 
Hundreds of small holes drilled into 
the sound-absorbent panels increase 
acoustical efficiency. 
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UNDERFLOOR RACEWAY keeps high 
and low tension lines on own levels 


Eliminating hard-to-trace crossovers and 
crossunders of high and low tension lines, 
General Electric’s two-level steel under. 
floor wiring system is readily adaptable to 
changing electrical needs. Engineered for 
: use in slab and fill or monolithic floor 
construction in commercial and industria] 
buildings, the two-level duct feeds and dis. 
tributes all power, telephone, signal and 
auxiliary systems. Its simple 34” wide, 
1%4”-high junction box has entrances on 


a = Seeela. ; ; es | 
Direct warmth DOWN where [ioe 


level which, in turn, distributes conduc- 


° e tors to surface outlets. Only one type and 
you nee if eee wit t ia size of the galvanized single-duct box is 











used throughout the G-E system. Its 
entire interior is accessible for work and 
inspection; and wires can be pulled and 
circuits traced easily in the completely 
separated services. Taking up no more 
depth than other underfloor systems— 
about 3'%4”—the two-level raceway re- 
quires no special provisions or modifica- 
tions in building plans. G-E reports that 
the two-level duct is competitively priced 
but points out the system’s limitless wiring 
capacity and labor-saving features as 
potential cost savers. 











Manufacturer: General Electric Co., Con- 
duit Products Dept., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


ay 





SPRAY PAINT frosts clear glass 


To mask an unsightly window view, dif- 
fuse daylight or give a room partitioned 
with clear glass more privacy, Sapolin 
Paint Co. offers this frosting coat in an 
easy-to-handle spray can. Drying quickly 
without smearing, the translucent paint is 
tough and washable, and can withstand 
glass’ expansions and contractions as tem- 
peratures change (unlike many inelastic 





___. This exclusive Humphrey Tilting 
Front is today’s most efficient means 
Henphea, a of vertical air control. 
8 Hhumptrey >) a 
Rt Mf] it directs the warmth downward, without 
x restricting the air flow, thereby assuring maximum 
comfort at, and immediotely above the floor level. A 
standard feature on Series A heaters with propeller 
fan, and optional on heaters with blower. 


Find out more about this and other quality features 
of Humphrey Unit Heaters. Write today for literature. 


_ GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
LITERATURE _ Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Gives data on 12 








opaque coatings which can cause painted 


industrial windows to break). Sapolin 

models, 65,000 to ¥ Frosting also can be used to dull the sur- 
Se ceedioae Nec face of glossy metals and artwork. The 
of accessories. Sas paint sells for $1.89 in the spray can and 
Uj N i T is also available in containers for brush 


application. In the latter form, Frosting 


iNthie).V tile may be tinted with oil pigments. 
GAS Manufacturer: Sapolin Paints, Inc., 229 


E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 








© 
20 
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Beautiful Natural Walnut Lamidall Walls, Counter Top and 
Door in the Studio Town Houses, Evanston, Illinois, designed 


Decorative Plastic Laminate by Schurech Ine. Morton Grove, i. 


For Walls That Stay Beautiful 
Without Care 


For interior walls and fixtures in new construction or 
remodeling no other material can match Lamidall for beauty, 
durability and over-all low cost. Lamidall’s colors, patterns and 
wood grains have been selected to blend with modern and 


traditional design. Lamidall has a lasting beauty that won’t eee tues teantinetiacal ae ae cou 
rub off, stain, crack or mar. . . that cleans easily with the wipe this Twe Rivers, Wisconsin, fectery office. 
of a damp cloth . . . that never needs refinishing. Prime Vera Walls of Lomidall make @ permanently attractive 


interior for this office in the Irving Zuelke Building, Appleton, Wis. 


Lamidall is made in %” thick panels up to 4’ x 12’. 
They are easy to handle, structurally strong and economical to 
install . . . no special tools or skills are required. Send today for 
samples and installation information. 


LAMIDALE - A good investment in a lifetime 
of beauty ... proved in years of service 


Lamidall Is A Product Of 


WoopDaut JNpDustRIEs |NC. 
3508 Oakton Street, Skokie, Ilinois 
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STAINLESS FRAME SHOWCASES 
take on sundry filler panels 


Rigidly framed of welded 302 stainless 
steel, Weber’s new line of store cases *an 
be individualized with various stoc .iler 
faces of wood veneer, ceramic mosaic, 


eral different rear entry arrangements of 
sliding doors, drawer inserts and opey 
space. Glass fronts of %4” selected plate 
range in height from 8” to 33”. An ip. 
conspicuous reflector for slimline lamps ig 
built into the front of the frame. Weber 


opaque glass, textured vinyl, lacquered 
hardboard and other decorative materials. 
Sleek and simple, the showcases come in 
lengths of 3’-10”, 5’-8” and 7’-7” with sev- 


also makes a companion line of counters 
and tables, and are available with either 
recessed bases or self-leveling metal legs, 
If an all-over baked enamel finish is spegj. 












Senior High School 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


4 
: 








fied, the cases are made with rolled steel 
frames. 


Manufacturer: Weber Showcase and Fix- 
ture Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. and 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ITALIAN CEILING FIXTURES are hand 
blown in colored glass 


Demonstrating that their ancient art can 
hittin tam Green be completely at ease in contemporary 
Elec. Engr.: Gatter & Diehl settings, Venetian glass blowers huff out 
Elec. Contr.: Keystone Engr. Co. Bi 
lovely forms such as these for ceiling 
lights. The graceful shades are available 
in this country at modest prices through 












Teal IWOr Important to efficient gymnasium lighting 
is the teamwork between the architects, 
engineers, school officials and contractors. 
Evaluation of the various functions of the gymnasium area, 
together with analysis of the levels and quality of illumination 
required, should precede definite specifications. It’s at this point 
a Pittsburgh representative can suggest the Pittsburgh Perma- 
flector Fluorescent and Incandescent Equipment that will fill 
efficiently, and within your budget, all gym lighting needs. 











Planning a Gymnasium? 


Write for the idea packed bulletin “How 
to Light a Gymnasium.” It highlights 
the problems you'll encounter and points 
the way to their solutions. 


id | ; ISBURGH REFLECTOR COMPANY 


401 OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 














an alert young import firm, Altamira. The 
fixture in the wire cage and the multi- 
stripe ellipse are each $45. The three 
others sell for $30 in solid colors of red, 
blue, green, yellow and beige; and for $40 

with pencil stripe lines. Heights of the 
7 4 shades pictured are, from the left, 9%"; 
13%2”, 12” and 10%”. 





FLUORESCENT INCANDESCENT 








REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES e WHOLESALERS EVERYWHERE I ‘ter: Altamira. 10 E. 50 St. New 
in Canada: Holden Lighting Manufacturers, Ltd. © 15 Yorkville Ave., Toronto cpaetighsot ew oe ae 


York 22, N.Y. 
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This is Industry, U.S.A.—big or small, light or 
2 YY XO { NP heavy—it’s powered by electricity; fed by a network 
hrough A Stbeeere > 9, Si ; of wire, cable, and a multitude of wiring devices. 


BEHIND THE WHEELS OF INDUSTRY lie superior 
quality Leviton products—switches, sockets, plugs, 
receptacles, wire and cable—designed for reliability 
under all conditions. The four modern Leviton plants 
house the finest equipment to assure precision manu- 
facture from raw materials to finished product. . . at 
a modest price. Complete testing laboratories assure 
top quality and peak performance of each Leviton 
device. No matter what your wiring needs, check over 
the extensive line of Leviton electrical wiring de- 
vices—the most complete line available anywhere. 
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Before ordering devices for your 
next wiring job, send for this 
new Leviton catalog. See for 
yourself why so many architects, 
electrical contractors and build- 
ers specify Leviton. 
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LEVITON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


236 Greenpoint Avenue, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
Branches in Chicago © Los Angeles * Montreal 
: For Best Results Use Wire By American Insulated Wire Corporation 
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Michaels produces aluminum, stainless steel and bronze 
products for the building industry. The bronze railing used 
in the Huber Mausoleum, New Orleans, is a typical ex- 
ample. And there are literally scores of other products for 
interior and exterior use. 


Whatever you need, if it’s made of stainless steel, aluminum 
or bronze, and irrespective of the size of the project, it will 
pay you to contact Michaels ...a name well known among 
architects and builders for products of the highest quality. 
Michaels has the men and equipment to faithfully repro- 
duce in metal the most intricate details of your designs. 


Send us the specs. for your next job. We are confident you 
will find our prices right. And we'll be glad to refer you 
to any number of architects and contractors who have 
found Michaels a thoroughly reliable source of supply. 


The Michaels Art Bronze Co., Inc. 
P. 0. Box 668-F, Covington, Ky. 


Stainless Steel, Aluminum and Bronze Specialists 





MICHAELS PRODUCTS 


e@ Bank Screens and 
Partitions 

e Welded Doors 

e Store Fronts (special) 

Building Skins 

Spandrels 

Louvers 

Windows (special) 

Revolving Doors 

Stair Railings 

Church Work (special) 

Candelabras 

Name Plates 

Letters 

Check Desks 

Lamp Standards 

Marquees 

Tablets and Signs 

MI-CO Parking Meters 

Museum Trophy Cases 

Bronze Inurnment Urns 

Bronze Vases 

e Misc. Metal Work 


Literature on any or all 
Michaels products will be 
sent on request. 








HOSPITAL BEDLIGHT: soft illumina. 
tion from trim source 


Lightolier’s No. 28600 Bedlight is designed 
specifically for hospital rooms. Its acrylic 
panels in both top and bottom direct light to 
walls and ceiling for general illumination 
and down across the patient’s bed for read. 
ing and dining. The patient can control the 
downlight by a pull switch, and a wall 
switch may be installed for the uplight, 
Equipped with trigger start ballasts, the 
fixture also provides a receptacle for plug. 
ging in electrical appliances. Priced at 
$79.95, the fixture is fabricated of die 
formed welded 20-ga. steel and comes jn 
standard finishes of baked white enamel or 
aluminum. Its entire upper diffuser assem. 
bly swings up for relamping. Lightolier 
recommends a mounting distance of 40” 
between bed and lamp. 

Manufacturer: Lightolier, Jersey City §, 
N.J. 
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AFRICAN CHERRY FLUSH DOORS 
easy to finish, modestly priced 


Not only are the mellow color and lovely 
rotary-cut grain of Mengel’s Gold Coast 
Cherry flush doors. compatible with con- 
temporary architecture, but the tight tex- 
ture of the African wood saves finishing 
time on the job. Factory sanded, the 
doors need no stain or filler—just one oF 
two brush coats of lacquer. Menke! is mak- 
ing the attractive face veneers available 
on a full line of flush doors at consider- 
ably lower costs than doors faced with 
birch and other domestic dress woods. Ap- 
proximate retail prices range from $5.75 
for a 1’-6” x 6’ hollow-core door up to $33 
for a 4’ x 8’ solid-core. 

Manufacturer: The Mengel Co., Louisville 
1, Ky. 

continued on p. 240 
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ONT LEAK! 


s* 


City §, 


Joints of Chase’ Copper Water Tube and Chase Solder-Joint 
Fittings mean a radiant heating job that lasts longer! 


Because they’re strong solder joints, installation is faster and easier! 
res. the connections you make with Chase 
Copper Solder-Joint Fittings stay =m, pe and Chase Solder-Joint Fit- 





Together, Chase Copper Water 


| Cu leak-proof for good! tings mean a quality radiant heating 
! rie And because Chase Copper Water installation that will protect your 
nishing Tube comes in long lengths of 60 to reputation for years! On your next 
od, the 100 feet, fewer fittings are required, job, specify Chase! 

one or 


is mak- 

railable 

nsider- The Nation’s Headquarters for Brass & Copper 

d with Atlanta Chicago Denver Indianapolis Minneapoks Philadelphia 

Baltimore Cincinnati Detroit Kansas City, Mo. Newark Pittsburgh 

Is. Ap- Bestar Cleveland «Grand Rapids Las Angeles New Orisans Providence 

a $5.75 Charlotte Dallas Houston Milwaukee New York Rochester 
| ® St. Louis San Francisco Seattle Waterbury 


to $33 

BRASS & COPPER CO. 
uisville WATERBURY 20, CONNECTICUT * SUBSIDIARY OF KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 
p. 240 
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CONnVEC ted heat 








Kight off the street... 


NO SLIPPING HAZARD 





Even in Wet Weather! 





NORTON 





NON-SLIP AGGREGATE 





In all kinds of weather, people coming in from the 
street meet no slipping hazard on this terrazzo floor con- 
taining ALUNDUM Aggregate. It is non-slip wet or dry... 
attractive, and will show no sign of wear for years and years. 

Norton ALUNDUM Aggregate installed in terrazzo in 
the proper proportion makes the ideal walking surface — 
especially for entrances, hallways, stairs, ramps and count- 
less other places where there is heavy foot traffic and a 
potential slipping hazard. Norton ALUNDUM (C. F.) Aggre- 
gate gives the same advantages to cement floors, stairways 
and ramps. 


Our latest catalog No. 1935F will give you complete 
information, or it is always as near to you as your 
Sweet's File. 


* NORTON COMPANY x 
WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 














ELECTRIC BASEBOARDS combine cop. 
vected and radiant heat 


Matching the heat intensity output of ho 
water baseboard heaters, Chromalox BBR 
electric baseboards can serve as a complete 
decentralized heating system as well as 
boosters in chilly rooms. The heavy-gauge 
steel units are produced in 1’, 2’ and 7 
lengths to provide electric heating for any 
wall to an even-foot measurement, Blank 
sections finish out exact wall-to-wall dj. 
mensions and inside and outside corner 
fittings are available for around-the-room 
installation. Standing 8%” high and 2-9/16" 
deep, the BBH baseboards are adaptable 
for surface mounting on masonry walls or 
semirecessed installations against wall 
studs. Four-way terminal boxes facilitate 
connections from all sides. Engineered to 
give a balance of convected and radiant 
heat, the baseboards direct warm air cur- 
rents up over outside walls to counteract 
cold drafts and radiate heat across the 
floor for additional warmth. For comfort 
and economical operation, separate thermo- 
static controls are recommended for each 
room. Installed cost, with all accessories, 
ranges from $7 to $9 a lin. ft. 
Manufacturer: Edwin L. Wiegand (Co, 
7500 Thomas Blvd., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 





POWER TOOL switches barrels for dif- 
ferent studs 


Useful in more than 90% of the fastening 
jobs in stone, wood, and metal construction, 
the Ramset Duo-Jobmaster is as safe and 
simple to handle as it is practical. To adapt 
the powder-actuated tool from 34” studs to 
4” studs, the workman merely switches 
barrels, instead of changing the entire lower 
assembly as in earlier convertible guns. 
Like former models, the tool has an angle- 
fire control which prevents it from shooting 
unless the base plate is flush with the sur- 
face. Priced at $149.50, Duo-Jobmaster has 
countless applications in the mechanical 
trades. Its base, handle and shield are 
chromed for clean handling. 

Manufacturer: Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., 460 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


continued on p. 246 
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Why 70 new 
Pacific Coast 
buildings have 
aircraft-quality 





























New look that stays new looking. 


This new May Co. store will 
present a clean and shining front 
to the world for years to come. 


panels 


Architects designing Class A buildings specify 
AIRCOMB because ordinary paper honeycomb 
may vary in strength and rigidity . . . may fail 
to withstand moisture, fungus and extremes in 
temperature . .. and is not guaranteed. 
In 70 applications in less than three years on the 
Pacific Coast alone, architects have specified AIRCOMB 
for spandrels, curtain walls, and other panels. Its patented 
machine processing and rigid quality controls insure uniform 
+ cell structure, over-all strength and integrity against heat, 
cold or dampness. Its exceptional uniform 








structure and quality are guaranteed. 
This honeycomb core of Kraft paper impregnated with 
phenolic resin gives 17 times more insulation than an equal 


“JEWELS” for the Beverly Hilton. thickness of concrete, 16 times the rigidity 
Multicolored porcelain enamel \ siatalh all 
panels cored with AIRCOMB divide of an equal weight of steel, 
balcony areas and provide is strongest for its weight 



















the decorative theme for this famous of any construction material. 
new hotel in Beverly Hills. 











Designed to aircraft 
standards yet commercially 

priced, Douglas AIRCOMB 
can be sandwiched between wood, plywood, 

aluminum, magnesium, steel, glass 
laminates, masonite, porcelain enameled 
sheets, marble, concrete and 
other materials. 


AILRCOMB 


TRADE MARK 











Architects today have unlimited 
choice of texture and color for panels, 
spandrels and curtain walls — 
. with an AIRCOMB core to reduce weight, 
increase strength, and give insulation. 
Above, the new Hardware Mutual 
Building in Los Angeles. 









A product of 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC. 
3000 Ocean Park Boulevard, Santa Monica, California 


YU 
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CHIPLESS CONCRETE TOPPER saves 
sorry slabs 


Contractors faced with frozen or poorly 
finished concrete slabs can avoid the ex- 
pensive procedure of hacking away 2” or 
3” of the concrete and pouring a new finish 
slab by using Camp Co.’s Latex Concrete 
Topping. Troweled on in coats as thin as 
1/16”, the cement-latex material can be 





f City of Charlotte, N. C., Coliseum 
and Auditorium 
Structural Steel Dome: 322 ft. diameter 
Architect: A. G. Odell Associates 
Engineer: Severud, Elstadt, Krueger 
Contractor: Thompson-Street Co. 

Over 150,000 sq. ft. of POREX used 
for roofing and wall furring. 


The inside of the POREX slab is the actual 
ceiling, acoustically color-coated to match 
painted steel—no further finishing needed. 


i. 


For roof decks of monumental buildings, archirects quite natur- Conss, —_—_— 
ally specify POREX. What other precast concrete slab offers De; “Ction 
such marked savings in labor cost, plus all these quality features: f oil: 


@ STRUCTURAL STRENGTH © NAILABILITY ® HEAT INSULATION | 
© LIGHT WEIGHT ® INCOMBUSTIBILITY © SOUND CONTROL 


Plain POREX for short spans and Composite POREX or Plain |; 
POREX on subpurlins for long spans are ideal for Auditoriums, / 
Gymnasiums, Schools, Armories, and many other uses. For / 
floors, precast lightweight concrete channel slabs and concrete “—.. 
plank are available. Send us your specifications. 


PORETE MANUFACTURING CO. north artington, 


Precast lightweight concrete products since 1920 
New Jersey Tel. KEarny 2-9090 New York Tel. BOwlg. Grn. 9-0517 
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bonded to any clean, stable surface 
conerete, asphalt or even glass. The many. 
facturer reports it to be waterproof, grease. 
proof and oilproof and suggests it for 
driveways, sidewalks, trucking aisles, swim. 
ming pools, and basement floors. The com. 
pound also can serve as a crack sealer 
and finish for masonry walls. Latex Con. 
crete Topping needs no curing even under 
sunlight, and will not dry out or powder, 
Sold in units of 40 lb. of powder and one 
gallon of liquid, the finish is priced at 
$5.50 F.O.B. Chicago. 

Manufacturer: The Camp Co., Inc., 6958 
S. State St., Chicago 21, Ill. 


FILTER cleanses dust, pollen and 
smells from room air 


temoving all known gases and odors from 
the air, the Smog-Free filter needs no 
special accommodations other than a wall 
socket. Compact and quiet, the unit uses 
a two-speed fan to pull room air through a 
2” aluminum filter which traps contami- 
nants such as dust and pollen, and then 
through an activated carbon filter to re 
move smells and gases. The 10” x 14” x 14” 














Smog-Free filter weighs 21 lb. and can be 
toted from room to room. It has a capacity 
of 300 cu. ft. per minute at high speed and 
sells for $79.50. A large 14” x 17” x 17’ 
unit, suitable for factory offices, restau- 
rants, and clubrooms, has a capacity of 
900 cu. ft. per minute at high speed. This 


model sells for $119.50. 


Manufacturer: Radex Corp., 2076 Elston 


Ave., Chicago 14, IIl. 


° 959 
continued on p. 252 
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seds no a new dimension in school design 


| & wall 


seal with Movable Hauserman Interiors 


rough a , : 
ontami- To architects, school board members, teachers and maintenance personnel, Movable 


id then HAUSERMAN Steel Interiors provide economical, efficient and easily-maintained school 
to re interiors for the life of the building. These outstanding features of HAUSERMAN Interiors 
” x 14" assure completely functional, yet clean, fresh, modern school rooms year after year. 











COMPLETE FLEXIBILITY— Provides the means of keeping pace with changing space 
requirements as the crest of student population moves from primary levels through 
secondary and into advanced levels. Available in various widths, HAUSERMAN panels 
| ee can be fitted to most modular plans permitting interiors to be rearranged without 
| i changing heating, lighting and ventilating systems. HAUSERMAN design also makes 
i: wiring easily accessible for adding or relocating outlets. 


EARLIER OCCUPANCY~—HAUSERMAN skilled erection crews, available throughout the 
country on short notice, assure fast, clean and expert installation. Completion time is 
speeded because with HAUSERMAN Interiors there’s no waiting for plaster and paint 
—-— to dry, little cleanup needed, and lay-in wiring facilities and accessories are built in. 


SOUND-CONDITIONED SPACE DIVISION—A standard Movable HAUSERMAN Wall 
(234” thick) will stop more sound than a 514” thick tile-and-plaster wall: And special 
HAUSERMAN acoustical ceilings may be specified for particularly noisy areas. 


VERTICAL TEACHING SURFACES— Movable HAUSERMAN Interiors, fitted with special 
hooks, hangers and magnetic thumbtacks present boundless possibilities for display 
areas. HAUSERMAN accessories also include chalk boards, peg boards, bookcases, shelves 
and closets to provide “working walls.” 
























FIRE SAFETY—Only steel- and mineral-wool insulation—both totally incombustible 
materials—are used in the fabrication of HAUSERMAN Interiors. 


LOW MAINTENANCE COST—An exclusive, lifetime, baked-enamel finish requires only 
routine soap-and-water washing to maintain its“fresh from the factory” look. HAUSERMAN 
Interiors never require repainting. 


INTEGRATED ENGINEERING SERVICE—HAUSERMAN engineers work closely with the 
architectural team to provide detailed working drawings. Further, with Movable 
HAUSERMAN Interiors, field supervision is cut to a minimum because there is just one 
source of supply eliminating the need to coordinate the activities of several trades. 


FLEXIBILITY IN THE COORDINATED CLASSROOM HAUSERNAN 


An objective, comprehensive report prepared by Darell 
Boyd Harmon and Associates for The E. F. Hauserman 
Company is available for you. The subject of school in- MOVABLE . INTERIORS 
terior flexibility and its impact on psychological and 
physical environment of children is discussed and the 


-}——4 
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solution to achieve permanent flexibility through appli- pr ea eee gine canine ts enna exes cape expe se Gehan sees dike dasa Gael shen ame alt pews sate i> a2 
an be | cation of Movable HAUSERMAN Interiors is covered. | 
pacity ' Send for your free copy today. THE E. F, HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
d and 7108 Grant Avenue * Cleveland 5, Ohio 
x 17’ See flexibility in the classroom first hand. Visit HAUSERMAN’S | Please send your “Flexibility in the Coordinated Classroom” to: 
ostau- display booths 1452 and 1454 at the convention of | 
ty Name ee eee - rm 
A THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
oT OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS | Company ——__________—— Pitle ~ _____ 
Iston Atlantic City Auditorium xe Semi ree 
5 | February 18-23 | 

| City 26nt Site... 
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FRAME PREFAB assembled on ground, 
sheathed from outside 


Tapered rigid frames are the principal 
members of Steelcraft’s latest prefab in- 
dustrial buildings. Supplementing the 
firm’s prefab line, the tapered frame series 
has several significant engineering details 
that speed construction and so keep over- 
all costs modest. The buildings’ base shoe 





connection is designed so that the frame 
can be assembled on the ground and raised 
into place with a minimum of equipment, 
All roof and wall sheets are fastened from 
the outside, eliminating inside scaffolding. \ 
To locate punch holes for sheet metal 

screws, the applicator taps over embossed 

holes in the flanges of the girts and Z pur- 

lins with a mallet, creating raised impres- . 
sions in the metal sheet. Stronger than 
corrugated or shallow fluted panels, Steel- 
craft wall and roof sheets have 1” deep 
ribs 8” o.c. (Top and bottom of side wall 
panels are crimped to keep the buildings 











SEMI-RECESSED 
~ WALL FOUNTAIN 


Me 
Bend 






e 
SS 
G 
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| MODEL No. 73 





et : ¢ : 
is - ria hs Sd a el : 
e , p : : , weather and bug proof.) A one-piece ridge 
Swartly designed, extraordinarily convenient is this sheet eliminates a separate ridge cap and 
F . : precludes the possibility. of leaks at that 
entirely new HAWS Semi-recessed Fountain that takes vital spot. Standard industrial windows 
* : : * 1: may be installed anywhere between the 
up little space in corridor or room and has drinking suathinven gixta Wilts fant tne Samal 
fountain head and operating lever handle accessibly Costs of the tapered frame structures vary 
according to size and accessories but an 
located opposite one another on the top platform. An average building—40’ wide, 100’ long and 
7 ‘ : 4 ; 14’ high at the eaves with a nominal num- 
access panel in wall is NOT required for this fountain ew at -wlnduens aid Rome ie 
_ - about $1.25 per sq. ft. of floor area, or 
and all fittings are accessible from under bowl. $ te Peg. 


$5,000 plus local charges for labor, con- 


. crete slab and utilities. 
Write today for full details of this handsome fixture that Manufacturer: Steelcraft Mfg. Co., Blue 


. . 4 Ash Rd., Rossymoyne, Ohio 
will lend grace to your most exactingly designed public 


ia t0 case . IRON CLIPS hold up plywood forms for 
building, office building, school, hospital or restaurant. sdetaareiaitedien 


Developed by New York Engineer Edward 
S. Klausner for use with steel junior 
beams, these little 3” cast iron clips re 
duce formwork for concrete floors to its 
simplest, least expensive state—plain ply- 
wood. Claimed to save thousands of dollars 


continued on p. 256 










DRINKING FAUCET CO. 


1443 FOURTH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 
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PRO D U CTS cont'd. 


in construction costs, the K clips hook over 
the top flanges of the lightweight beams 
at intervals of about 2%4’ to serve as sup- 
ports for the 2’-wide, 5” plywood panel 
forms. After the concrete sets, workmen 
knock off the exposed parts of the clips 
from below. (The clips, fabricated of brittle 
cast iron, can sustain a heavy load but not 
a sharp blow.) The center portion of clip 
remains in the floor and the plywood forms 


DOES SO MANY JOBS 


SQ Well! 
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* Guaranteed by @ 
Good Housekeeping 
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the very best 
in high pressure 


| PLASTIC 











ridge 
9 and 

= LAMINATES 
idows 
1 the 
gles, It's good planning . . . a sound investment . . . to 
vary take advantage of Farlite’s many superior functional | 
it an features for fabricating table tops . . . counter, desk, 
, and sink, bar and soda fountain tops. . . partitions and 
num- paneling . . . decorative interior treatments... a Seme.2 tak bn 08 BAP. 8 5 
run host of other applications. Its glass-smooth, non- Bese wm aod od alee te 
a, or porous surface is sanitary, easy to clean, permanent- - we . 

con ly beautiful . . . resists heat and burning cigarettes ies kn ineieee 

_. is not affected by alcohol, grease, fruit acids, Dep epened 0? uae ~ 

Blue mild cleaning solutions . . . will not chip or fade. 


Available in a wide range of more than 50 Farlite 

colors and patterns, including beautiful wood grains, 

s for in 1/16" thick sheets as well as complete warp- 
resistant tops and panels 13/16” and 1-1/4” thick 
. can also be made to your specifications. Write for 








d 45 Mi “sia 
be descriptive folder and name of nearest distributor... 
8 re PLASTICS DIVISION 
0 its 
ly FARLEY & LOETSCHER MFG. CO. 
ollars 
. 256 DUBUQUE, IOWA 





drop down for re-use as many as 20 times. 
Estimated to pare $1 off each square foot 
of concrete floor construction, 45,000 of the 
8¢ clips are credited with a $90,000 saving 
in a 12-story New York apartment build- 
ing. The floors themselves cost about 50¢ 
per sq. ft. and four were poured in one 
week. Klausner reports that the K clips 
not only reduce labor time, but also provide 
for additional slab thickness by allowing 
the concrete to come below the beams’ top 
flanges. Applicable to any size junior beam 
in schools, hospitals and commercial struc- 
tures as well as apartment houses, the K 
system takes best advantage of standard 
width plywood sheets when used with 
beams spaced 2’ or 4’ on centers. 
Distributor: K System, Inc., 11 W. 46th 
St., New York, N.Y. 





CRAWLER TRACTOR "sandles as easily 
as automobile 


Featuring instant-shift transmissions, the 
12 new TerraTracs put crawler-tractor 
operation on a par with pleasure driving— 
without traffic problems. The new transmis- 
sion, having a constant-mesh gear train 
and hydraulic clutches, permits the tractors 
to be shifted in any speed or direction with- 
out losing momentum, and to be maneu- 
vered and pivoted effortlessly. Fast and 
smooth as they are agile, the TerraT racs 
have four forward speeds up to 5.63 
mph and four reverse up to 6.2 mph. A 
torque converter on several of the models 
keeps the tractor engine (diesel or gaso- 
line) working at its most efficient speed for 
long engine life and little off-the-job re- 
pair time. 

Huskiest of the new TerraTracs, the 
1 cu. yd. 600 pictured above has a clear 
dump height of 9’ for easy loading of tall 
trucks and hoppers. It develops a drawbar 
pull of almost 8 tons. Accessory equipment 
includes bulldozer blades, backhoes and a 
four-speed hydraulic winch. Model 500, 
selling for $4,200, develops a 5%-ton pull. 
Equipped with a %-yard power bucket and 
digging teeth it costs $6,200 F.O.B. factory. 
Manufacturer: American Tractor Corp., 
Churubusco (Ft. Wayne), Ind. 


continued on p. 262 
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children and teachers are enjoying school this year 





he schoolroom is brighter these days thanks to 
ya Art Metal AMCOLENS, the most exciting 
lens development in the history of artificial lighting. 
Never have the wall maps looked so fascinating - 


the work books so colorful, the desks, walls, wood- 


ST SRST: 


work so visually comfortable. Here’s the reason! 

BE xk TE Fe. Amcolens is clear prismatic glass! Because it is 
crystal clear, it achieves undiminished light trans- 

ference efficiency and unaltered white lamp light 

es ES ES xX Iwi Cs transference. Because it is composed of glass prisms 

— the most exact method known to control light — it 

introduces precise light direction control. Housed in 


>= cy) FR either Art Metal recessed eliptisquares, eliptispheres 


or a variety of recessed and surface attached equip- 





ments, Amcolenses make the whole school come 


= <<” EA <C> > IU egy, alive, brighter and more cheerful. There are Art 


Metal incandescent lighting designs for all types of 


school applications. 


tHe ART METAL company 


CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


AMCOLENSES ARE ANOTHER 
Lighting Research DEVELOPMENT 


OF ART METAL 
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onoul Institutional Dove 


adapt readily to functional design 


In many schools across the nation General Institutional Doors are proving 
that they are the perfect answer when versatility and economy are first con- 
siderations. They are designed to combine the low cost of hollow core 
construction with extra heavy stiles, rails and center rail. Extra heavy frame 
construction accommodates virtually all types of institutional hardware. 


Cylindrical fibre core construction as shown below results in more bearing 
area and less unsupported exterior surface. It also permits cutting into at 
any point without injuring or breaking more than one ring which makes 
possible an almost limitless variety of light and louvre openings. 


General offers a complete line of standard hollow, institutional hollow and 
solid core doors in a variety of wood faces. Specify General Doors on your 
next job and be sure! 


OVER 50 YEARS IN HARDWOOD PLYWOOD 





A j ARCHITECT: 
N. W. Junior High School, Davenport, lowa Louis C. Kingscott 
& Associates, Archi- 
tects G& Engineers, 
Kalamazoo, Micbi- 
an and Davenport, 
owa, 


10-INCH RAILS TOP AND BOTTOM 


Ample anchoring space for heavy door closers, kick plates and 
other top and bottom hardware. Added stability plus reversibility 
—eliminates chances of hanging error. 


TWO 40-INCH LOCK BLOCKS 


Three-inch-wide lock blocks, combined with three-inch stiles, pro- 
vide six inches of width over forty inches of length on both sides 
of door frame—ample lock block area and no chance of hanging 
error. 


EXTRA CENTER CROSS RAIL 


Centered, three-inch cross rail on 6’-8” door and six-inch rail on 











7’ door allow for easy installation of panic bars and 
other special hardware. 


COLUMN-CORE CONSTRUCTION 


GENERAL 
Cylindrical fibre columns — strongest light weight J 4 4 all 

structural form known—are used to insure combined ‘f Pe 

lightness and strength. P/} WO) 
3-PLY BALANCED PANELS 


Balanced panels assure utmost rigidity and resistance 
to warpage. Each panel, on the back, carries a com- 
plete film of resin which prevents moisture penetra- 
tion and maintains balance after doors are finished, 





LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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RUBBERIZED CALK is colored with 


tains its excellent adhesive bond for at 
aluminum 


least five years rough exposure. It matches 
aluminum in color and sheen and is re. 
ported to exceed federal specifications for 
calking. The new material is packaged jp 
convenient 1/10 gal. cartridges for quick 


Microscopic flakes of aluminum and rubber 
are the two essential ingredients of a dur- 
able, glistening calk developed specifically 
for aluminum doors, windows and other loading in any standard calking gun, as 
aluminum building parts. Readily absorb- well as in bulk quantities ranging from | 
ing expansion and contraction, Aluminum 


‘ . qt. cans to 55 gal. drums. The price js 
Rubbertex stays soft and pliable yet main- about $3.50 per gal. 





Manufacturer: Overall Paint and Lead 
ort | 6 {+ ee ’ Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


NEW HAVEN-BUSCH 


baie HANDBOOK 








CALKING GUN works on air pressure 


To make certain its Caulk-O-Seal elastic 
ecalking compound gets foolproof han- 
dling, Calbar Paint & Varnish developed 
this blurtless, blopless calking gun. The 
new air-pressure tool disburses calk au- 
tomatically and evenly in half the time 
required with hand squeezed applicators, 
and also increases the effectiveness of the 
weather joint by injecting the calk deep 
into crevices. The operator puts gentle 
pressure on the trigger and merely moves 
the gun along the area to be calked, let- 
ting the 40 to 100 lb. of air pressure do 
the work. An air-escape valve stops th 
calk immediately when the trigger is ré 







Free to architects, 
engineers and 
general contractors 
Get your copy of the new 


Haven-Busch handbook now. 





It’s fully illustrated and 

packed with helpful data that leased. The unit is powered by gasoline 01 
electric compressor and comes with three 
different nozzles for every type of calking 
job. Suction-loaded in seconds from a can 
of bulk calk, the 2” x 14” barrel has a 45 
cu. in. capacity. Price of the No. 55 unit 
is about $40. Designed for the manufac- 
turer’s Caulk-O-Seal, which is produced in 
26 weather-permanent colors, the gun can 
also handle other makes of calking. 


you'll use for years... 
easy-to-read load-carrying tables, 
maximum resistive moment 
tables, top chord extension tables, 
standard panel spacing information. 
\lso complete facts on 
Haven-Busch’s famous T-Chord 


Longspan* Joists, now available in 


‘ eam Manufacturer: Calbar Paint & Varnish 
clear span lengths m4e 1 S..5 > Co., 2612-26 N. Martha St., Philadelphia 
. . Print r 95 De 
l'o get your copy, simply send your name and 25, Pa. 


attach coupon to your 
letterhead. Attention Dept. A. 


the coupon attached to 


your letterhead. 


TECHNICALPUBLICATIONS 


AIR PURIFICATION 
Study of Hospital Air Cleaning. Trion, Inc. 
1000 Island Ave., McKees Rocks, Pa. 4 pp. 


HAVEN-BUSCH ©.°. MP ANY coiLinae 


Simplex Flush Panel Aluminum Acoustical 
Ceilings. Simplex Ceiling Corp., 552 W. 52nd 
St., New York 19, N.Y. 4 pp. 





Name 


*TM Registered 


501 Front Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids, 4, Mich. 
SINCE 18688 
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New Booklet 
Tells How to Use 
Proven Precast System 


It took 20,000 jobs to gather the experience and 
information that has been compacted into the eight 
pages of this new design booklet. 

Spend a half hour with it and you will under- 
stand all the basic principles of designing a building 
with the Flexicore precast floor and roof system. 
Load charts and design data make the design prob- 
lem quite simple even though you never used a 
precast system before. The booklet helps you under- 
stand why the Flexicore system generally produces 
a better result in a shorter time and at less cost. 


1 Lead 





} i : so ‘ in Be t 
lexicore 


essure z 
rou are 2 *lexicore ‘r, you'll want < 
| PRECAST CONCRETE FLOOR AND ROOF SYSTEM If you ure an old Flexicore user, you'll want a 
elastic copy too. Mail the coupon below to address nearest 
f han- Long Span Slabs * Monolithically Cast * Reinforced with Prestressed Stee 


you. Today would be a good time. There will be 


veloped no obligation. 
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telphis TYPICAL PAGES. Page on the left gives design information, load charts and examples. Two pages at right show how to use this system 
eipnia with steel frame, reinforced concrete and wall bearing construction; also typical structural, finish and other details. 
|g © FF ££ Fs Ff 8s FF FF ££ § fF FF FF Ff Ff SF Oh hUmlLUmDelhUDlLUDlLUDG.LUDGTLUG 
' 
ONS Please send new Name Firm / 
DESIGN BOOKLET Street City { 
ALABAMA, INDIANA, E. Chicago, PO 539 NEW JERSEY, Camden OHIO, Dayton 1, PO 825 WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling 
nm, $6. Birmingham 1, PO 630 Calumet Flexicore Corporation Camden Lime Company Price Brothers Company Universal Concrete Pipe Co. 
, The Alabama Cement Tile Co i } 
} pp. COLORADO, D 1903 LOUISIANA ? NEW YORK, Buffalo 6 PENNSYLVANIA, Monongahela yy, pgonsins Beloit, PO 325 a 
FI ee 66 Baton Rouge, PO 110 Anchor Concrete Products, Inc. Pittsburgh Flexicore Company ne . | 
exicore Company of Colorado Louisiana Concrete Products, In CANADA—Toronte, Ontario F| 
F asi : : : Murrey Associates, Limited 
FLORIDA Tampa, PO 2189 MICHIGAN, Livonia, PO 2006 NORTH CAROLINA, Lilesville RHODE ISLAND, Saylesville — : 
suatical Universal Concrete Pipe Co. iden Sradie c W. R. Bonsal Company, Durastone Flexicore Corporation CANADA—Montreal, Quebec A 
oustica ILLINOIS rice Brothers Company Creaghan & Archibald Ltd. | 
V. 52nd Franklin Park, PO 277 MINNESOTA, St. Pau! E-4 OHIO, Columbus 22 TEXAS, Deer Park, PO 38 PUERTO RICO, Rio Piedras 4 
Mid-West Concrete Pipe Co. Molin Concrete Products Co Arrowcrete Corporation Flexicore of Texas Flexicore Co. of Puerto Rico { 
H 
4 
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®@ Available in Double, Double Hung and 
Double Horizontal Sliding — All Sash Double 
for the ultimate in weather protection. 


@ Matching Picture Windows and combinations 
of above for Ribbon Fenestration. 


Fleetlite Windows have all the features needed 
in modern construction including complete 
removal from the inside of the building for 
simple easy low cost cleaning. 

Fleetlite Windows are made of the finest 
extruded aluminum (63ST-5). Prime sash, storm 
sash and screens (if required) are integral 
parts of the window assembly. 


Stops Wind, Dust, Noise, Heat, Cold — yet 
opens instantly — easily. Mohair weather strip- 
ping and snug interlocking double sash seal 
out dirt. 1%” air space between inside and 
outside sash insulates for economical heating, 


air conditioning and sound reduction. 


Let us send complete information on this 
modern window that requires no painting or 
puttying, ever. Clip and mail the coupon below. 


Please send me 


(] Detailed Literature 

{_] List of Standard Sizes 

(_] Typical Installation Data 

[-] Location of nearby Fleetlite installation 
(] Have Fleetlite representative call 


Name 
Address 
City State 


DOW WASHING 
inside job with 
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PRODUCTS oni 


—_, | 








FURNITURE 

The Answer Is Risom. Jens Risom Design, 
Inc., 49 E. 53rd St., New York 22, N.Y. 16 pp | 
25¢ 
Cosco Business Furniture. 
Corp., Columbus, Ind. 4 pp. Bs 
The Herman Miller Collection. Herman Miller, 


Zeeland, Mich. Loose-leaf. $5. 


Hamilton Mfg, 9 










HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
Berko Electric Radiant Glass Heat Panel” 
Berko Electric Mfg. Corp., 212-40 Jamaicg” 
Ave., Queens Village 28, N.Y. 8 pp. 

Clay Pipe Warm Air Heating Duct Installation 
Manual. 


Clay Sewer Pipe Assn., 311 Higa 
Long Bldg., 5 E. Long St., Columbus $0 
Ohio. 12 pp. 

Mor-Sun Warm Air Furnaces. Morrison Steg 
Products, Inc., 601 Amherst St., Buffalo 7, 
N.Y. 4 pp. 
Remote Air-Cooled Condensers. Bul. AC-100, 
Halstead & Mitchell, Bessemer Bidg., Pitts. 
burgh 22, Pa. 4 pp. 
Universal Pumps for Quiet Operation. Bell 
& Gossett Co., Morton Grove, Iil. 4 pp. 


ne 
ie 


INSULATION 
ALFOL Aluminum Foil Building Insulation, f 
Reflectal Corp., Suite 1748, 310 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 24 pp. 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Stainless Steel Sinks & Drainboards. Zeigler. 
Harris & Co., 2900 N. San Fernando Rd., Bur. 
bank, Calif. 36 pp. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 

A Vision of Your Future Laboratory. Metalab 
Equipment Co., Division of Norbute Corp., 24 
Duffy Ave., Hicksville, N.Y. 


LIGHTING 

American 3 Way Top-Lights and Top-Brites. 
American 3 Way-Luxfer Prism Co., 431 &. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 6 pp. 

The Carter Classic. Carter Lighting Co, 
Chelsea 50, Mass. 2 pp. 


PARTITIONS 

Aetnawall. E. J. Boyle, Inc., 14 Chariton St, 
New York 14, N.Y. (Div. of Aetna Steel 
Products Corp.), 24 pp. 

Toilet Compartments, Hospital Cubicles, Unit 
Showers. Milis Metal Compartment Co., 967 
Wayside Rd., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 20 pp. 


PIPES 

Alpha Pipe and Fittings. Two booklets. Alpha 

Plastics Inc., 14 Northfield Rd., W. Orange, 

N.J. 6 and 4 pp. 

National Plastic Pipe. National Tube Div., 
US Steel Corp., 525 William Penn Place, 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 30 pp. 

Transite Building Sewer Pipe. Johns-Manville, 

22 E. 40th St., New York, N.Y. 8 pp. 





PLASTICS 

Mylar Polyester Film. Booklet MB-4. E. | 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Film Dept. 
Wilmington 98, Del. 8 pp. 





continued on p. 274 
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Panels, 
Jamaica 
stallation : 
11 High. 
nbus 4, 
son Stee} 
juffalo 7, 1 
24 OZ.C.R. 
AC-100, BUILT-UP COPPER 
+» Pitts. ROOFING 3 
i 
on. Bell 
pp. PUTTING FASTENING STRIP into ) 
place. 24 oz. Revere Cold Rolled Copper ) 
was used. : 
; 
isulation, | 
Michigan 
Zeigler. 
— 16 OZ.C.R. 
COPPER 
0Z.C.R. 
BUILT-UP SVOE.CR 
COPPER 
Metalab ROOFING 
orp., 214 
PREFABRICATED 8’ STRIPS were then put into place. Here 
16 oz. Revere Cold Rolled Copper was used. 
p-Brites, 
, 431 &. 
ing Co., 
riton St, * ' j YY 
na Sm : 1/8" STEEL PLATE Vi i 
a COVER ~~ 
les, Unit 7 a 
Co., 967 \ 16 0Z.C.R. 
pp. COPPER 
BUILT-UP 24 OZ.C.R. ; 
; /\ COPPER 
. ROOFING 
's. Alpha S\ WN i 
Orange, 
— \ 16 OZ.C.R. JOINT WAS THEN FINISHED OFF with 8 ft. ; 
aa COPPER strips of 16 oz. Revere Sheet Copper as shown i 
be Div., BUILT-UP etn above. Note that in every case the copper strips | 
n Place, ROOFING copP ss were prefabricated in the shop and delivered ; 
on the job ready for instant assembly. Prefabri- i 
Manville, | cation saves time and trouble on the job, avoids 
24-OZ. REVERE COPPER COVER STRIP was then put into delays caused by bad weather. i 
ee place. This strip acts as a run-off and prevents seepage into 4 
oe the joint. 
4. E. | Bcc ‘ 
m Dept., . ‘ y a | 
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In concrete or steel... you can 
set fastening studs in seconds with the 


REMINGTON STUD DRIVER 


THERE’S NO TIME LOST on a construction fastening job with the 
Remington Stud Driver. You can set up to 6 studs per minute with 
this powder actuated tool—every stud arrow-straight! 


” 


And here’s more news: you can set both '4” and }s” diameter studs. 
You have a choice of 40 styles and lengths of Remington Studs in 
both diameters—a choice of 22 or 32 caliber power loads. All it takes 
is 90 seconds to change barrels and you’re ready for practically every 
fastening job—light, medium or heavy duty! 


Once you see the Remington Stud Driver in action you'll be con- 
vinced that here is the easy, economical way to fasten door bucks, 
furring strip—any of dozens of fixtures—to steel or concrete. Why 
not ask your distributor for a demonstration? For more information, 
just mail the coupon below. 


Remington 


Pees ee eee en Oe 2 e222 2 ee 22 eee eee eee ee 




















Industrial Sales Division, Dept. AF-2 
I Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. , 
I Please send me your free booklet which shows where and how to use the I 
i cost-saving Remington Stud Driver fastening method. ' 
I 1 
i Name. Position J 
| 1 
I Firm j 
| 1 
! Address 1 
L 1 
- City. State 1 

1 





PROTECTIVE COATINGS 
Amercoat Protective Coatings. Amercoat 
Corp., 4809 Firestone Bivd., South Gate, Calif, 
4 pp. 

A Guide to Setter Paint Specifications. Martin. 
Senour Paints, 2520 S. Quarry St., Chicago 8 
Hil. 12 pp. ‘ 
Plastispray Sprayed-on Vinyl Plastic Sheeting, 
Liquid Plastics Corp., 50-02 23rd St., Long — 
Island City 1, N.Y. 4 pp. ; 
Seal-Kote—The Liquid Plastic. The Wooster 
Seaikote Co., Wooster, Ohio. 























2 pp. 





ROOFS AND FLOORS 3 
Glued Laminated Wood and Solid Timber! 
Arches, Beams, Trusses. Rilco Laminated | 
Products, Inc., 2591 First National Bank build.” 
ing, St. Paul, Minn. 24 pp. 

















STORE FRONTS 
The Most Important Display of All. 







.. The” 
Store Front. Davidson Enamel Products, Ine,, 7 
1113 E. Kibby St., Lima, Ohio. 4 pp. 





STRUCTURE 
Lift Slab Engineering Manual. 





US Lift Slab | 
Corp., Perry Brooks Blidg., Austin, Tex, 





TILE 

Hospital Tiles. US Ceramic Tile Co., 217 
Fourth St., N. E., Canton 2, Ohio, and The © 
Sparta Ceramic Co., East Sparta, Ohio. 8 pp. 
Stark Tiling Guide for Modular Facing Tile. 
Stark Ceramics, Inc., Canton, Ohio, 50¢ 


VALVES 

A-P Solenoid Valves. A-P Controls Corp., 2450 
N. 32nd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 6 pp. 

Cooper Alloy Stainless Steel Globe Valves. 
Bul. 55A. Cooper Alloy Corp., Hillside, N.J. 
4 pp. 


VERTICAL TRANSPORTATION 

The Growth of Automatic Elevators. Charles 
W. Lerch & Associates, 1172 Board of Trade 
building, Chicago 4, Ill. 20 pp. 

Vertical Transportation. Otis Elevator Co., 
260 Eleventh Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 28 pp. 


WALL PANELS 

Building Facing Panels. Maul Macotta Corp., 
1640 E. Hancock, Detroit 7, Mich. 12 pp. 
WATERPROOFING 

Medusa Water-Repellents. Medusa Portland 
Cement Co., 1000 Midland Bidg., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. 8 pp. 


WINDOWS AND DOORS 

Morrison Roly-Door. Roly-Door Div., Morrison 
Steel Products, Inc., Buffalo 7, N.Y. 6 pp. 
Steel Windows for Schools, Hospitals, Offices, 
Institutional and Public Buildings. Detroit 
Steel Products Co., 3405 Griffin St., Detroit 11, 
Mich. 40 pp. 


WIRE 

Electrical Wiring Devices. Leviton Mfg. Co., 
236 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
How Wire Construction Reduces Costs. E. H. 
Titchener & Co., 67 Clinton St., Binghamton, 
N.Y. 11 pp. 
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As you consider the needs of the nation’s hospitals 


Available in cast iron, formed steel, and vitreous 
china, through quality-controlled manufacture. 
See your Eljer representative or write: Eljer Divi 
sion of The Murray Corporation of America, Three 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


THE ONLY NAME YOU 


—look to Eljer for a complete selec- 
tion of plumbing fixtures especially 
designed for hospital installations. 
For matchless styling and proved 


utility are best served by Eljer. 


NEED TO KNOW 


tL 


DIVISION OF THE B.7G 0p: 0.0.0 @ CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


IER 


IN PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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easy to clean vinyl-asbestos tile 


and low cost asphalt tile 


MATICO’s oreat flooring achievement 


TRADEMARK 


TILE FLOORIN @ 


MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
HOUSTON, TEX. * JOLIET, ILL. * LONG BEACH, CALIF. * NEWBURGH, NY, 


MATICORK tile tlooring captures all the rich 
hand-omeness of true cork flooring, 

yet is far more economical and practical. 
Now available in vinyl-asbestos tile as 

well as asphalt tile. durable, easy-to-maintain 
MATICORK can be used on, above or 

below grade...presents no special installation 
problems. No wonder so many architects 

and builders are selecting MATICORK for 
projects of every type. MATICORK is available 
in light, medium and dark cork shades, 

in vinyl-asbestos and asplralt tile. Size: 9” x 9”. 
Thicknesses: Asphalt — 1/8” and 3/16”: 


Vinyl-asbestos — standard gauge and 1/8” 


Mfrs. of: Confetti ¢ Aristoflex © Parquetry * Maticork « Asphalt Tile 
Rubber Tile ¢ Vinyl Tile © Cork Tile © Plastic Wall Tile 


Mastic Tile Corp. of America 
Dept. 6-2, P. O. Box 986. Newburgh, N. Y. 


Please send me Free color chart and complete 
data on MATICORK Tile Flooring. 
oo ere 
_ es 
‘Ss Guaranteed by ™ Name 
Good Housekeeping 
tor wy \ddress 


City 


45 aoveatist 
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